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Art. I. — 1. Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, across 
the Andes and down the Amazon, undertaken with a view of 
ascertaining the Practicability of a Navigable Communication 
with the Atlantic, by the Rivers Pachitea, the Ayali, and 
Amazon, By Lieut. W. Smyth, and Mr. F. Lowe. 8vo. London, 
1836. 

2. Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, cross- 
ing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descend- 
ing the River Maranon, or Amazon, By Henry Lister Maw, 
Lieut. R.N. Svo. London. 1829. 

TT is at least something to be able to say — rwrn cuivis hominum 
-■• contingit, &c. — it does not fall to the lot of every one — ^to 
have climbed and traversed, if not the very loftiest, at least the 
second, and by far the most lengthened chain of mountains, and 
alfeo to have navigated the largest river, in the world. It is like- 
wise true that Mr. Maw, when he launched upon the Amazon, 
was right in supposing himself to be the first British officer that 
had ever embarked on the main trunk of this mighty stream ; and 
that Mr. Smyth may take the credit of being the second. But 
xnany other travellers of different nations had long ago preceded 
both ; and among, or rather above the rest, we must not omit the 
Xiame of Orellana, one of those daring Spanish hidalgos that 
embarked for the New World with Pizarro, and who, in quest 
of adventures, but chiefly of gold, crossed the Cordilleras from 
Peru in 1539, descended the Napo to its confluence with the 
Amazon, and then proceeded down the gigantic main stream to 
Para, on the Atlantic. After him was Pedro de Ursoa, who, in 
1568, was sent by the viceroy of Peru in search of the golden lake 
of Parima, and the city of El Dorado, but was cut off by the hand 
of the rebel assassin Aguirre, who continued his course of murder 
and rapine in the descent of the great river, and finished his 
career by being hanged and quartered. Pedro Texeira, in 1638, 
ascended the Amazon from Para, and also the Napo branch as 
/ar as it was navigable, and returned the same way in company 
with two Jesuits; and M. de la Condamine, in 1743, came back 
from Peru by the same route. 
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::B^^Diigtit trustworthy^ to proceed in the vessel with Pl packet of 
^"^ten for Madame Godin, acquainting her with the circum- 
ices of the case, and desiring her to join him at Cayenne, 
fellow, instead of proceeding to Quito, betrayed his trust, 
:^Uowed his own private affairs, turned over the packet to a reve- 
^ raad father Jesuit going to Quito, who gave it to another father 
^^"Suit, who handed it over to a third — so that it never reached its 




^Madame Godin, meanwhile, heard rumours of what was intended 
* her, and resolved at once to send a faithful negro in search 
the man to whom the packet of letters had been originally 
t^Tusted. He found him, at a place on the river, trafficking on 
own account. Having ascertained the fact, and that the Por- 
fc-'ia^ruese vessel was waiting at Tabatinga, the Portuguese frontier 
the Amazon, she resolved at once to set out, attended by 
two brothers and a nephew about ten years old, three female 
omestics, mestees or Indians, and a young student of medicine. 
e also took with her a French physician and his companion : 
these were added to the party at the request of her brothers, 
'Vvho thought they might be useful on so long a journey, but 
"^lie arrangement was in fact the main cause of all her misfortunes. 
The first proceeding was to cross the Cordilleras ; and on arriving 
^t Canelos, they embarked on the Borbonasa which falls into the 
t*astesa, as this does into the Amazon. The small-pox having 
visited Canelos, the whole population had fled, with the exception 
*>f two Indians, who undertook to navigate their canoe down the 
river ; — ^but on the third morning they too had disappeared. The 
party, however, resolved to proceed, and the first day passed over 
'without accident. On the second, they fell in with an Indian in a 
hovel made of branches, just recovering from a fit of illness, who 
consented to go with them, and to steer the canoe. On the third 
day, while trying to pick up the hat of the French doctor, the 
poor Indian followed the hat overboard and was drowned. The 
canoe, deprived of its helmsman, soon became unmanageable and 
was swamped, but the river being narrow the party all got on 
shore. Being only five or six days from Andoas, the Frenchman 
and his companion determined to make their way by land to that 
place, promising most faithfully that, in the course of a fortnight 
at farthest, a boat properly manned should be sent to bring the 
rest thither. Five-and-twenty days, however, having passed away 
Mdthout any tidings of release, they set about constructing a raft 
in the best manner they could — placed themselves, their effects, 
and what provisions had been saved from the canoe, upon it, and 
launched into the stream. The raft, being carried down it at 
random^ soon struck against a sunken tree, upset, and all their 

B 2 goods 
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launching a canoe into the stream. She asked them to take her 
to Andoaus ; they readily consented, received her with great kind- 
ness and conducted her in safety to that village. Here a poor 
Indian vjroman gave her a cotton petticoat, which, with the 
sandals made from her poor brother's shoes, her husband says, 
^ she preserves with great care — mournful tokens, rendered dear 
to me as they are to herself.' Having reached Laguna, Madame 
Godin's unfortunate situation received every attention, and this 
was unabated throughout the remainder of her long voyage to 
Cayenne. 

It is now time we should revert to our two authors. Mr. 
Maw being about to return to England, from his majesty's ship 
Menai, of which he was one of the lieutenants, when on the coast 
of Lima in 1827, was informed that the Peruvian government and 
the British resident merchants were desirous of having the interior 
explored^ more particularly that part of the Maranon which is 
contained within the limits of Peru ; and he asked and obtained 
leave from the senior officer in the Pacific to undertake a voyage 
down that river, conceiving that such an undertaking woidd 
suit himself better than a landsman, and that its accomplishment 
might essentially benefit his fortunes at a period when opportu- 
nities of obtaining distinction, or meriting promotion were rare. . 

A few years afterwards Lieutenant Smyth, having also obtained 
leave to return to England by the same route, was encouraged by 
the Peruvian government and the English merchants, to under- 
take the examination of a more specific and defined object than 
that of Lieut. Maw ; his scheme was to proceed, in the first in- 
stance, to Mayro, to ascertain if the river Pachitea, which rises 
near that place, was navigable to its confluence with the Ucayali, 
by which, if found to be so, the most direct communication would 
be obtained from Lima to the Maranon or Amazon, and by that 
river with Europe; an object which the several Peruvian repub- 
lics have considered of the first commercial importance. At 
present they have only the choice of two modes of conveyance 
for their produce, both of them objectionable; the one is by 
the long, circuitous, and stormy voyage round Cape Horn — the 
other across the isthmus of Panama, requiring two transhipments 
of goods besides the land journey ; the produce of the mines, 
moreover, must cross the Cordilleras before it can be shipped, 
Mr. Smyth's attempt wdll enable us to estimate the probable ad- 
vantages of this third measure, though he did not accomplish all 
that was intended. 

We may here state that, in crossing the Andes from Lima or 
Truxillo, these mountains are split into three Cordilleras ; that 

the 
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ten liuts, a chapel^ and iei cemetery^ at an elevation of 4603 fe6t« 
The road was how perilous — along the precipitous edge of deep 
ravines at one time^ then at the bottom of defiles^ with rapid streams 
working their way among large blocks of granite^ and crossed here 
and there by bridges of logs. The next village was that of Obrar 
gillo, perched on an elevation of 8937 feet, containing about fifty 
families of Indians^ with a slight mixture of Spanish bloody speak- 
ing a mixture of the Quichua (Peruvian) and Castilian languages ; 
their houses built of mud^ thatched^ and without windows >r chim- 
neys. Here they were joined by three Peruvian officers^ appointed 
by the government to accompany them as far as Mayro. Here 
also they made arrangements for six additional mules and their 
drivers, to transport their luggage to Cerro Pasco, on the eastern 
side of the Great or Second Cordillera, which they were about to 
cross. 

The mountains now assumed a more rugged aspect, rising 
to stupendous heights ; the ravines were rough and contracted, the 
air felt very cold ; ' and though,' says Lieutenant Smyth, ' we had 
put on warmer clothing on leaving Obragillo, yet still we felt the 
change sharply, and experienced what is vulgarly called the mta, 
or marea (sea-sickness), which is an acute pain passing through 
the temples to the lower part of the back of the head, and which 
completely disables the person affected ' Beyond this is the 
village of Culluay, with about three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
It is stated to be 11,991 feet above the sea, and yet stands at the 
bottom of a basin, surrounded by lofty mountain -peaks. Emerg- 
ing from this ravine, they got sight of the highest point of the 
Cordillera, at that part of it where they were to cross. The 
view was most magnificent, and as they mounted towards the lofty 
summit, the thermometer in a hail-storm descended to 39°. 

* We crossed several streams, and worked our way up to the top 
by zigzag paths, covered with large blocks of granite. After an hour's 
hard toil for the mules, we, at a quarter before three, gained the top or 
pass, called the Portachuelo de la Viuda, at an elevation of about 
15,500 feet above the sea, the highest part of the mountain being 15,968. 
Here we saw beneath us mountains surrounding a beautifully transpa- 
rent lake, over which a violent wind was driving huge masses of cloud. 
The scene was inexpressibly grand, and the words of Campbell flashed 
across our minds, most beautifully verified, 

*' Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world.*' ' 

Smyth, pp. 27, 28. 

In descending they were overtaken by a heavy snow-storm, 
which sunk the mercury in the thermometer to 31°. Thg 
^ound was so completely covered with snow, and the roa^j 
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The sources of the Maraiion branch are to the westward^ and 
on the opposite side of the Cordillera to that on which Cerro 
Pasco is situate* The sources also of the Huallaga are not far 
from Pasco, and being yet a mountain-torrent, ^e road of our 
travellers was along its banks, in proceeding northerly. Equally 
near to Pasco, and to the southward of it, is the lake Chinchay- 
cocha, which gives rise to the Jacua, one of the branches of the 
Ucayali. These three rivers, with their confluent streams, after 
watering some of the most fertile and luxuriant valleys and plains 
perhaps in the whole world, all swell the flood of the great 
Amazon towards the upper part of its course, but each of them at 
a distance from the others. 

On the left bank of the Huallaga, and at some distance above it, 
stands the village of St. Rafael, at an elevation of 8764 feet above 
the sea. Ambo is another pretty little village, situated in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Huacar with the Huallaga; it 
contains 400 or 500 inhabitants ; the country about is well culti- 
vated, enjoys a good climate, and produces most of the tropical 
fruits. The whole valley from hence to Huanuco is described as 
exceedingly beautiful, luxuriant in various kinds of vegetation, 
and abounding in fruit trees. This town, or city, as it is some- 
times called, stands at an elevation of 6300 feet ; it is an ancient 
Spanish town, having been founded in 1542, and the seat of 
a bishopric ; it has one broad street of miserable-looking houses, 
with several cross -streets, containing mostly garden walls, with a 
few straggling houses intermixed. It contains, however, fourteen 
churches, including the cathedral, and a college, with two profes- 
sors, and a foundation for thirty scholars — ^but that small number is 
not complete. The population, with that of Huascar and Valle, is 
estimated only at 10,000, with 1000 occasional wandering Indians ; 
it is said the population remained stationary for 250 years pre- 
vious to the revolution, and that this had been caused principally 
by the small -pox and debauchery. The climate is described as 
dry and healthy, the heat being allayed by a constant breeze 
from the north. Mr. Smyth mentions by name thirty-six dif- 
ferent sorts of fruit, all of which he says are of spontaneous 
growth — eighteen different sorts of vegetables, besides sugar-cane, 
coffee, and cocoa — wheat, barley, and Indian corn. The inha- 
bitants are the descendants of Spaniards, Meztizos, and Indians. 
Under a settled government the valley of Huanaco might become 
an earthly paradise. 

At Panao, it was necessary to change the mules and the In- 
dians ; but a panic had struck the latter on learning that the in- 
tention of the travellers was to proceed to Mayro; as far as 

Pozuzu 
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A third «et, to the number of twenty-five^ had also been dispatched^ 
but not one of them made his appearance. It seems they all took 
alarm from numerous ill omens that had been spread regarding 
the expedition ; some believed they would all perish ; others, that 
no bridge would be found on their return from Mayro, and all of 
them, without any knowledge of the people of Mayro, said they 
were cannibals. It now, therefore, became too clear that the 
expedition must end at Pozuzo, and that they had before them 
the disagreeable prospect of being obliged to return on foot to 
•Panao, a distance twice as great as they were then from Mayro. 
They lost no time, therefore, in setting out on their return, and 
on the 23rd November, reached Huanaco, which place they 
had left on the 11th October. 

They now determined to make the best of their way to the 
Amazon, by a more direct route, and for this purpose proceeded 
to Chinchao, where they embarked on the Huallaga in two small 
canoes. ' The stream,' says Mr. Smyth, ' according to our mea- 
surement, ran about six miles and a half in an hour ; the impedi- 
ments to navigation consisted in drift timber, trees growing in 
the stream, and numerous snags, as they are called in North 
America ;' to which we may add, the great number of malpasos, 
^ bad passes,' or rapids, which, like those in the North American 
rivers, require the canoes to be unloaded and their contents car- 
ried over the several portages ; some of these falls in the Hual- 
laga are reported to be very dangerous. The length of this river 
from where it first becomes navigable, to its junction with the 
Amazon, cannot be less than 400 miles, of which 300 nearly 
abound with these evil passes ; but the mountains that enclose 
it ending at Pongo, the river from thence is said to flow, without 
interruption, in an even stream to the Amazon. 

A little above Pongo, the party entered the Chipurana, 
flowing from the eastward, and crossed over a narrow slip of 
land to the Catalina, which falls into the Ucayali at no great 
distance from Surayaco. Here they were desirous of communi- 
cating with Padre Plaza, who has long been at the head of the 
missions on that river ; but here we must leave them for a moment 
to take a passing view of the supposed advantages of the route by ' 
the Pachitea, admitting it to be, as they were assured it was, navi- 
gable. It took our travellers twenty days from Lima to Huanaco, 
which Mr. Smyth estimates at 222 miles, over a continuous moun* 
tain country, rising from 3000 to 15,000 feet above the sea, encum- 
bered and interrupted with every species of impediment, from 
rocks and precipices, ravines, torrents, and swamps ; — from Hua'- 
naco, as far up the Huallaga, as it was expedient to strike off to 
the eastward, twenty-eight days ;-^-^and hence easterly to the mission 
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fte mountain-Htreama were made of one large tree, flanked by two 
smaller ones. If our mules had not understood their business, and 
been as active and sure-footed as goats, we certainly could not have 
ridden. Mine had no bit, not having been accustomed to one, but she 
climbed up and jumped down with most extraordinary agility ajid 
sagacity. Her business was to go, mine to hold on!' — Maw, y)}. 16, IT. 

One other extract will suiEce. After passing through the 
Mortlaiia, or wooded country, they came to a part of the road 
called the VeHtufia (the window), the rock being nearly perpea- 
dicular, with a few narrow trenches cut in it for the mules' feet. 

' We all dismounted, and scrambled down in the best manner we 
could. How the mulea got down I am at this moment at a loss to con- 
ceive; the only one that I saw, for I got out of the way as quickly as 
possible, wBB my own. I had given her to one of the arrierua to hold 
until I was clear below, but he let her go rather too soon, and she 
tumbled past, etill keeping her feet like a cat. 

' I do not hesitate to say of this passage across the Montana, that, 
had I not been a witness to the contrary, I could scarcely have believed 
it possible for any animal to have carried a human being over it alive ; 
and I think any other person who had seen the track would be of the 
same opinion. Theroad appeared to me to be badly made, worse kept, 
and absurdly chosen, as it varied repeatedly in its direction, even as far 
as from north to south, whilst, ae far as 1 could judge, it passed over 
every ridge in the country. This remark, though not to so great an 
extent, I conceive to be generally applicable to the roads throughout 
Peru. Instead of following valleys or levels that occasionally lead to 
the eastward, and afterwards making northing along the summits of 
some of the most even ridges, they wnd about in almost all directions, 
whilst scarcely a ridge is allowed to escape crossing. This I suppose 
lo proceed from two causes — first, the true positions of the cities not 
being known ; secondly, that the Incas, having no cattle but llamas, 
and being accustomed to, and living on the mountains, did not feel the 
inconvenience of these kind of roads ; and the Indians, who were em- 
ployed to make the roads in the time of the Spaniards, not being pro- 
perly superintended, naturally kept much to their old system.' — MaiVf 
pp. 19, 80. 

We confess, therefore, we see nothing to be gained to the com- 
merce or correspondence of Iramalpine Peru, by the very nearest 
approach they may ever be able to make to the great trunk of the 
Amazon — nay, not even for the valuable products of the mines on 
this side the Cordilleras, the conveyance of which by the rivers 
would only abridge the time from lima by twenty days. But if 
the time by the mountainous and river route from Lima be nearlj' 
the double of that round Cape Horn, what must the return be 
to IJnna, agtunst the streams^ and up the more precipitous sides 
of the Cordilleras? we sujipose nem-ly quadruple. 

We have said nothing yet of the state of soL'tety, of the chai-acter 

and 
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rpper);, chewed with lime^ as the areca nut is in the East Indies^ 
alinost in universal use. Mr. Smyth says : — 

^ The Indians of Panao are generally short, stout made, and well 
prcmortioned ; their complexion is swarthy, their cheek-hones high, 
fcila noses aquiline, with large hlack eyes, and fine teeth. They suffer 
their hair to grow longhehind, and plait it in one or two long tails. Their 
dress is commonly an old white felt hat, of any shape, with a white 
eotton shirt without a collar; sometimes with a blue jacket, but more 
g^erally without ; blue short trowsers or breeches, without stockings, 
and hide sandals, made in a very rough manner. They ornament their 
waist with a girdle of cotton of various colours, and very like those 
which are found in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians : to this is sus- 
pended a bag for coca, and a small gourd containing lime. They are 
Bullen and silent, except when under the influence of liquor, when they 
become loquacious in the extreme. They are deceitful, and have been 
taught by their forefathers to place no confidence in a white man ; so 
that the more kind and indulgent he is, the more suspicious they are of 
his designs.' — Smyth, pp. 107, 108. 

He adds^ — 

• Their amusements are dancing, buffoonery, and gambling with cards 
and dice : in the latter they have an unfortunate example set them by 
their superiors. We were informed that a whimsical superstitious cus- 
tom prevails, when a man is obliged to make a distant journey, and 
t;annot take his wife with him. In order to ascertain her constancy 
during his absence, he places a quantity of a certain grass in a hole in 
the rock — ^unknown, of course, to the lady — ^when he sets out ; and if, 
on his return, he finds it withered, the delinquency of the wife is consi- 
dered as proved, and she is severely chastised. One of these curious 
tests of conjugal fidelity was pointed out to us.' — ibid. pp. 110, 111. 

At one village the Indians were dancing and singing, and 
making a prodigious uproar : — 

* In the evening the noise of drums and pipes, the bawling of drunken 
Indians, the squalling of their children, and barking of their dogs, pro- 
duced such an uproar, that we found rest would be hopeless, and en- 
trtoted the alcalde to endeavour to disperse our Icind friends ; which, 
after some time, he Consented to do, and we retired, but were soon dis- 
turbed by the news that our steersman had cut off half of one of his 
wife's ears in a state of intoxication, she being as drunk as her husband; 
Mr. Lowe dressed the wound as well as he could, and the next day she 
was at her usual occupation, and neither party seemed to think that 
anything out of the common way had happened.' — ibid. pp. 138, 139, 

With all their failings in this respect, which may well be par- 
doned, considering their position and circumstances, they are a 
friendly, well-disposed, and kind-hearted people. The meeting 
with Padre Plaza, the patriarch of Sarayacu, at Santa Catalina, 
is thus described : — 

* He is a rather short and fat person, between sixty and seventy years 

of 
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Sacramento was neglected and abandoned to the unconverted 
Indians — though the two continents of America do not contain 
another country so fertile and so favourably situatetd as this ex- 
tensive plain^ whose dimensions are not less than 300 miles from 
north to souths and from 40 to 100 from east to west ; that it 
lies between the four rivers^ the Huallaga^ the Ucayali, the Ma- 
rafipn, and the Pachitea — ^that two of these, the Maranon and 
Ucayali, are at all times navigable for vessels of large burden, 
and the other two for small craft and boats ; that the indigenous 
productions of the Pampa are most valuable, the woods abound- 
ing with gums and resins of various kinds, balsam capivi, vanilla, 
cocoa, sarsaparilla ; that they abound also with the tapir the wild 
hog, the cassowary, and many other beasts and birds, useful to 
man ; and the rivers swarm with a great variety of fish, with the 
common seal, the manatee, and with turtle. Of the native 
tribes of Indians, consisting of the Panos, Setebos, Conibos, 
Shipebos, and Sencis, he has collected at his mission a mixture of 
about 2000 individuals. 

But we are told of another bos^ near the port of Mayro, on the 
Pachitea, — ^ the cannibals called Cashibos,' — of whom we have a 
word or two to say. Mr. Smyth observes that these poor people 
have ^ the reputation of being cannibals, and that the fact seems to 
be well established ;* and how ? First, all the neighbouring Indians 
who make war on them, agree in the assertion ; and, secondly, the 
Padre told him that he once had a Cashibo boy, who, on some 
occasion, expressed a great desire to eat one of his companions ; 
observing, when remonstrated with, * Why not ? he is very good 
to eat.' Mr. Maw too, gives a sort of countenance to the exist- 
ence of the practice of cannibalism — and he clearly proves one of 
a not less atrocious character. On the banks of the Maranon, 
where it flows through the Brazilian dominions, there are scat- 
tered in the woods villages inhabited by a class of lawless ruffians, 
known under the denomination of brancos (whites), in which are 
included all those who claim connexion by birth or by descent 
with the blood of Europe. These fellows are stated to be in the 
constant practice of going, into the woods to catch Indians and 
sell them into slavery. At Egas, Mr. Maw was told that, for 
this pin-pose, ^ two brancos were then away in the woods trying 
their fortune.'^ In the event, he adds, of not being fortunate in 
the chase, they purchase these poor creatures for a trifle from 
such petty Indian chiefs as may have prisoners to dispose of, and 
who keep them in corals, or high uncovered enclosures, *' to kill 
and eat, or to exchange for goods.* And Mr. Maw further says^ 
that, incredible as these accounts may appear, ' we had them too 
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of such a banquet deliberately prepared and enjoyed ; and though 
we are not at all disposed to impeach Mr. Earle's veracity, we 
should much like to have some clear evidence that he was not 
hoaxed — in terrorem. We shall be told of the Battas, a civilized 
people on the island of Sumatra, who read and write, and are in 
the possession of a written code of laws, who nevertheless con- 
demn, judicially, culprits of certain descriptions to be killed and 
eaten in the public market-place; but no person, that we, at 
least^ have ever heard of, pretends %o have seen such a sentence 
put into execution ; and 2" the fact was not vouched by two 
such names as those of the late Sir Stamford Raffles and Mr. 
Marsden, neither of whom, though residents on the island, ever 
saw it, we should have deemed it incredible, and considered it as 
a mere fiction of law, and that the eating was purely metapho- 
rical. After all, lieut. Smyth, in concluding his account of the 
Cashibos cannibals, appears to have some doubt on the subject. 
He observes, that ' the notion which prevails of their devouring 
persons of their own tribe, to any extent, or as a regular article 
of food, seems to be sufficiently contradicted by the increase of 
their population.' He might have added a further contradiction, 
which is this, that the inhabitants of a country like this, ^ pro- 
ducing spontaneously, in the greatest profusion, so many regular 
articles of food,' can have no necessity to resort to such unnatural 
means of support. 

In all the great branches of the Amazon, and in the river itself, 
the inhabitants have the benefit of vast numbers of the vacca ma- 
rina, or large seal, whose flesh is eaten, and which yields them 
abundance of oil ; they have also the common seal ; and the tar- 
turuga or churupa (turtle), in such immense quantities, that in the 
dry season, every sand-bank and beach is covered with them. 
From the multitude of eggs, deposited on land by these creatures, 
is extracted an oil, which serves for the lamps, and is also mixed 
with their food. Porpoises are almost as numerous as the 
turtle; and Mr. Smyth says, there are besides in these rivers 
five different kinds of large fish, and twelve or thirteen smaller, 
all habitually caught, and all excellent. Of fruits and vegetables 
there is an endless profusion, growing spontaneously for the most 
part, and the rest obtained almost without labour — those from 
Europe or the West Indies being mostly the descendants of the 
plants introduced and reared by the Jesuits ; such as pine-apples 
of an enormous size, guavas, oranges, lemons, limes, plantains of 
various kinds, pomegranates, quinces, peaches, melons, water- 
melons, custard-apples, besides countless cherimoyas, petiguyas, 
&c. &c,, whose native names, given by Maw and Smyth, 
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was some article of provision), slung by a string, over his neck. So 
tliick did these presents come, that the old man had some difficulty in 
supporting the weight, and extricating himself from the load; and 
many, who could not get at him for the crowd, were obliged to deposit 
their donations in the basket, which the boys were constantly carrying 
off to the larder to empty. When they had all made their oblations, 
the Padre gave them a lecture on their conduct during the ensuing 
week's fast. No sooner was his harangue ended, than they sur- 
rounded the largest palm-tree ; a woman came forward with an axe, 
which she applied vigorously to the foot of the tree ; the crowd re- 
treated as far as the length of the trunk ^might extend ; the tree fell, 
and a most amusing scramble for the mirrors and handkerchiefs took 
place. The same ceremony was performed with the second tree, and 
the assembly dispersed, and passed the night in riot and intoxication.*^^ 
Smyth, pp. 218, 219. 

From the Padre Lieutenant Smyth received much information 
respecting the various tribes inhabiting the Pampa del Sacramento^ 
who have not yet been brought within the pale of Christianity, 
He had visited most of them, and one in particular, the Sencis, 
he described as a bold, warlike, and generous tribe, who are on 
friendly terms with the Indians of the mission, and occasionally 
come in large numbers to Sarayacu to barter for iron, beads, and 
other articles. They are considered as the greatest warriors on 
the banks of the Ucayali, and, indeed, esteem courage as the first, 
if not the only, virtue of a man. They certainly, by the Padre's 
account, put his courage to the test when he first entered their 
country, and was made a prisoner by them. 

* As he understood their language, he was able to explain to them the 
object of his visit: they conducted him to their village, and asked him 
whether he was brave, and subjected him to the following trial. Eight 
or ten men, armed with bows and arrows, placed themselves a few yards 
in front of him, with their bows drawn and their arrows directed at his 
breast; they then, with a shout, let go the strings, but retained the 
arrows in their left hands, which he at first did not perceive, but took it 
for granted that it was all over with him, and was astonished at finding 
himself unhurt. He thinks that, if he had shown any signs of fear, he 
would probably have been dispatched. Having withstood the feint 
steadily, they gave him a second trial ; they resumed their former posi- 
tion, and approaching somewhat nearer, they aimed the arrows at his 
body, but discharged them close to his feet. He assured us that it was 
very nervous work, but having, in his capacity of missionary, been a long 
time subjected to the caprices of the Indians, he had made up his mind 
for the worst, and stood quite motionless during the proof. As the In- 
dians saw no symptoms of fear in him, they surrounded him, and received 
him as a welcome guest ; the women made their appearance, and the 
ceremony concluded with deep potations of masata and dancing.'— 
Smyihy pp. 227, 228. 

Mr. Maw had heard that It was the custom among the Sencis 
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b6tii 8ide» the river. Mr. Maw considered these people to be the 
true descendants of the Incas^ who had retreated before the Spa- 
niards to the Montana or the woods^ as thej differed from the 
other Indians almost as much as they do from Europeans. They 
are tall well-made figures^ their complexion a tawny yellow, their 
hair lighter than that of the other Indians^ and their whole ap^ 
peatance bears a resemblance to the drawings of the Peruvians 
put forth at the time of the Spanish conquest. They are said to 
be theerful and industrious ; they collect cocoa> sarsaparilla, and 
vanilla, which grow wild in the woods ; and they cultivate maize, 
yneas, plantains, carrobas, and papayas. The river supplies them 
with sea-cows, turtle, and plenty of good fish. Mr. Maw saw 
here what he supposed to be a vein of coal ; but Mr. Sm3rth says 
it is only a vein of dark-blue clay, and that there is no rock' 
formation in the bank. 

From Pebas to Tabatinga, the frontier town between the do- 
minions of Peru and Brazil, no village occurs of any note, the 
last on the Peruvian line of the river being Loreto, a miserable 
spot with about fifty inhabitants ; ' but even here>' says Mr. Maw, 
' the genuine hospitality which we had, with few exceptions, ex- 
perienced throughout Peru, was not wanting.' All the vil]ages> 
at which both our travellers had touched, are the remains of 
those missions, in the province of Los Maynas^ in which, at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, more than fifteen thousand 
Indian families enjoyed, under the mild sway of the Jesuits, the 
blessings of a settled and peaceful life. 

* Content and cheerM piety were found 
Within those humble walls. From ybuth to age 
The simple dwellers paced tlwir even roimd 

Of duty, not desiring to engage 

Upon the busy world's contentious sti^ge, 

Whose ways they wisely had been trained to dread ; 

Their inoffensive lives in pupilage 

Perpetually but peacefully they led, 

From all tempations saved, and sure of daily bread. 

* They on the Jesuit, who was nothing loth. 
Reposed alike their conscience and their cares ; 
And he with equal faith the trust of both 
Accepted and discharged. The bliss was theirs 
Of that entire dependence which prepares 
Entire submissioii let what may befell; • 
And his whole careful course of life declares 
That for their good he holds them all in thrall, 

Their father and their friend, priest, ruler, all in all.' — 

Tale of Paraguay » .• 

The immense plain, intersected by jiumb^desn rtreapis>. wjiicji 
• - our 
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ami two tnrcUvra had looltcd dtnm upoo bvia the lut ridan ti 

* Wimv "mid ■ puUec vorid of wood, 
GmtlicnDs ■ tbovianid riven coi iat vbt, 
Uuge OicUaaa ruIU iii* afflocnl flood ;* 
thil fcrtilc and Ixnmdlew repoa ibcsr bol; men re|:anled as 
tlKir fatiimoBj, the gnat rifer «s iheir hiftfa road, and tbe innii- 
BmsUc tribntsTj' streams as h) masv Inc-n»ds br wtucb ihcj 
WC1C In enter and pu»e«$ it — such is tbe lai^iBge of their own 
bivUiriaii. Tbe difficulties and tbe ibtii|rers of tbe ser^-icc, in 
which tbeae ijidefatifrable meu were engaged — (be heroic qualities 
and Tfiifyjus lirlues, which alooe could have induced them to 
enter upon tbe Ubour. or supported ibcm uudn it — most tar ever 
oofomuMl the admiralion of mankind. There might hare been 
! uinore of vain glorr. perha]>s ambition, ' ret ambitiou 
' 1 be nade of Hemer stuff.' Beneroleace towards the poor 
ivowed object, but in the execution of 
•fir |ilaafi the temporal concerus of the converted were deemed 
et oumpa/alively filtle importance — they thought of and taught 
Mwccjy aujrthiog but what seemed directly coududvc lo the spiri- 
|Ih4 wwlarc of their Indian v-assals — and hence, when the order 
Wfl* •l#<«li*ljr<] sod the inttractora remo>-cd, the societies they bad 
jIKi LiMfjjMly e»t»bliirlted were as so many ropes of sand, and the 
w/iii i4 1"" centuries was destroyed in one generation. The 
»>**-* wmJ i(j« mrt leu benevolent system of the Moravian mission- 
ftfy^i by M'h)';h tlicir disciples are taught to appreciate, and to 
jWov*iJ*- I'lr, ibi- comforts and conveniences of life, would, if here 
uAiiiA/^Ai, Xmyt: liad the effect of keeping together the American 
intiumi, aful of preventing them from relapsing into their former 
fctiito of (wirbarism, from which the present feeble and scanty 
mu^itna, (taned and neglected by the several revolutionary 
Jjuadei's, liold out but faint hopes of reclaiming them. 

In jfiint of fact, however, nothing short of the strenuous daring 
t4 lluf Jouils cuuld have made any head against that wretched 
j**h*o»y which subsisted between the old governments of Spain 
uud I'oriugal respecting their South American dominions; and 
whiiJj^ by »<;<lulously repressing every attempt at improvement, 
Ut Jx'^if^li clutined down the natives of that magnificent country in 
.tJjA-' di'j^h^tablo alatc of ignorance wliich now seems likely to be 
1 umler JU new masters. The route by 
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* The shores of the Maranon,' says Mr. Smyth, * are generally low from 
the Ucayali to the Rio Negro, and, excepting where they are broken by 
the mouths of tributary streams, present one continued mass of forest 
trees matted together with creepers, some of which are very beautiful. 
The appearance is at first very striking, but when the charm of novelty 
has ceased, grows very wearisome from its monotonous character.'— 
Smythy p. 266. 

Mr. Maw and his companion^ on leaving Tabatinga in their 
miserable raft, were forsaken by their Indians^ and for three days 
and nights were left to the mercy of this immense flood and its 
Unknown dangers, dropping down with a current of three to four 
miles an hour, Mrithout having seen one human being during all 
this time. The nights, he says, were ^ pitch dark.' 

* We continued drifting, wishing somewhat anxiously, but scarcely 
hoping, that we might see lights from some pueblo, or hear the watch- 
dogs bark. Despondency would have been useless, and we said little 
to each other as we sat on different thwarts, with the sweeps in our 
hands pulling or tending the boat ; still oiu: situation was becoming 
somewhat critical, inasmuch as our stock of provisions was getting low. 
Moreover, if we had passed Fonte Boa, we might pass Egas, and then 
when were we to go ? The accounts we had received of the river were 
mostly erroneous. It was not without difficulty we could get any tole- 
rable account of one station from another that was next to it, and the 
maps I had with me were not to be relied on. We looked out and listened 
attentively ; but the noise of beetles, the hoarse croakings of innumer- 
able frogs, by the distinctness or faintness of whose voices we judged 
our distance from the bank when drifting, and, occasionally, the loud 
mournful kind of crow of the night bird, which on a former occasion 
Mr. Hinde had pronounced to be game, and which from his great in- 
clination for sporting, I had named " Mr. Hinde's friend," were all 
that we heard. The note of this bird would not, at any time, tend to 
elevate the spirits ; and at that moment Mr. Hinde would have had my 
free consent to annihilate the whole species. We at one time saw a 
light, apparently about the height which the light of a house would be, 
and about a third or a quarter of a mile above us on the river. We at 
first thought it might be a fire-fly, but it was too large and steady ; then 
a star, although few if any others were visible ; still it was too large and 
distinct, and did not alter its elevation : we then supposed it to be some 
kind of " ignis fatuus," but I am not aware what it was ; our attention 
was called to manage the boat, and we lost sight of it.' — Maw, pp. 
254-256. 

It may be remarked, that during these anxious hours they had 
mis-reckoned, the time — the party had actually been a day longer 
in this forlorn condition than they supposed. No wonder, then, 
that Madame Godin should have hesitated to say whether the 
duration of her melancholy sojourn in the forest was nine or ten 
days. 

By 
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ftf Hm mafhrnen ot tbmor fmn-itremns ■litil«kt»vv Eg«s, 
Ik* Ammd *l Ibat place bad berome nnt l«s than thrre nules in 
wMib, wd dwy enno^h f'lr •htp» of ih.e Iin*. with a coumI of 
ftnm ihiw U) fi»c mil«» no hour, Beluw Uiia ylart: tU »i»laine 
fe lUll ruTlbrr increucf) b; aainennu *UT9ma fiallinie inlo it, par- 
fN-nWI; lb" marnt-mfimliMl Putin anil ihe MMlcira. berth from 
lb« iuBlh. iimt lb«* Rio N*gro from tiic north-west. Froui Egas 
M fan, wUitb n sitnated n«»r the mouth i>f ottr of the bcancixs 
ei lUm Amatin. ilte (Uauncc is about <ifie«n hundred miles,^ — ' a 
ilMianur,' M7* Mr. Smvtfa, * wc hod to travel with ^teen doUan 
tn our pntkfit.' 

Tbriugb ill'- HOOtU are infnted wilt) noxious animals, few of 
Itwim TrMlUM' U> mea»ure their stren^h with man. The li^er, as 
tbty call it, Of onca, of which feline genus there are several species, 
ia IIm fW(««t. Ho comm down. Mr. Maw sajs, to hunt for 
tnnl«, and turtia llurm oa their barks before be commeuces his 
faaal ) ' nfur irhtrb he makes a meal and goes away, leaving the 
rvnMtli'ltir nit [iruvision for future occasions.' The aUigatfir, the 
MlTi'- Keiillmimi wna rniMittedij luld, is so much afraid of tlie tiger, 
IbHl hr idli)wa hiintelf to lie hauled out of the water, and to be 
liMflit a inml (rf withnut fiflcrinf; the least resistance, or e^'co at- 
l*m|rtiri|r in move, He nl*u tells us, that ' the lai^er species of 
OTM* will attack fn«n, and, having once tasted human flesh and 
H(i»nl, rcHitn to hunt for more ;' but this we had heard before — 
*ri*l )li [Mtrlifiitar. Mr. Soutliey has a long and verj interesting 

Ktf iiiHfti pi in bi* ' Talc of Paraguay,' which beautiful poem 
IwU* »» many i-x/juiiilc pictures of South American scenery 
I •fW W»«fwifa, Hfltpents of enormous size infest the lakes, but the 
I 'tbrrim ivitUMnniK Ihnn seem really too mairellous to be credited, 
fnwin Ikw marvellous up.. Mr. Maw was told of a gentleman 
MHlf»|( wail hlw lit tlicw rrreatu res whose hodv was extended across 
MjHiiigf. wbihi Ml" beml was hidden among the bushes on one 
W»l(, awl ill" tfiil WM curlinii; f>n the other side of the river. Mr. 
WttW liimt wii, Inrwnvcr, give credence to the many romantic 
JtWiM i.t tlH>H> d.'m'm« -if (lie lakes, but Mr. Smyth, testifies to 
Wt WMMWIi ((t*(-ii uf lirifiicnse serpents in the neighbourhood of 
W Amitt/m, ami M. de In Condamine was assured that the lake 
•W(WiM W«f(. from tWp.fily-fivi- to thh'ty feet long, and more than 
t,^'"!* '" I"" ' Wihj h.mr. K„ i„ immerous herds, . 
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general among the feathered tribes of South America; but though 
the notes of some few sjiecies are soft and plaintive, the greater 
number utter loud and harsh screams, and very few, if any, have 
an agreeable song. 

Below Egas, the next great river that adds its contributions 
to the Amazon, is the Purus, with its four moulhs, intersecting 
a spacious delta. Its sources to the southward are still unknown. 
In a manuscript account of this part of the country by Padre 
Andre de Sousa, a Portuguese missionary, which Mr. Smyth 
picked up at Barra,* near the mouth of the Rio Negro, it is 
stated that the Piffus takes its rise in Peru, and runs parallel to 
the Matleira. La Condamine sounded the Amazon near the 
confluence of the Purus, and found no bottom with 103 fathoms. 
Next follows the Rio Negro from the north-west, an immense 
river running through a fertile country, better peopled than 
usiral, and abounding with cocoa, vandla, sarsapMilla, and many 
other valuable products. The Rio Negro, in any other hands 
than those of Brazil, would soon become a most valuable posses- 
sion. It 0})ens a navigable passage through all the northern 
regions of this splendid country by means, of the Cassif{uiarii n, 
natural and navigable canal, which, by its hiforcation (as Humbolt 
calls it) with the Rio Negro and the Orinoco, may be said to 
unite the latter great river with the Amaam. 

'While we were at Barra,' says Mr. Smyth, 'we met with twd 
Spaniards, who had come from a missionary settlement on the Orinoco 
by water the whole way to Barra, by desceniiing the Caciquiari, which 
is the branch of the Orinoco, which, turning to the south, falls into the 
Rio Negro near San Carlos, They had been employed to escort a priest 
who had chaise of a sum of money for some of the missionary sCstions 
on the Orinoco, and, tliinklng the opportunity a favourable one tu make 
their fortune, had murdered the Padre, seized the money, and fled by 
the above-mentioned route to Barra,' — Smyth, pp. 294, 295. 
— And as these noble Spaniards appear to have made no secret 
of the transaction, and were suffered to remain wholly unmo- 
lested, this Padre is probably not the last that will experience the 
mettle of their poniards. They assured Mr. Smyth that the 
Cnssiquiari is navigable at all seasons quite up to the point where 
it leaves the Orinoco. Barra is the first place on the Mara5on, 
or rather on the Rio Negro, that presented any thing like the 
appearance of a town. It contains about 1000 inhabitants, mostly 
1 ndians. Among them were boat -builders, carpenters, and smiths. 
There is also sometliing like trade ; salt-fish, cocoa, coffee, manteca 
oil. tobacco, Brazil nuts, and wax, are occasionally exjwrted to 
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e Uniictl States, and sent them both to be delivered over to 
^illan President of Para, then on board the Brazilian ship 
pipestra, to be dealt with as he or his government mig'ht see 
Though the crew of the English frigate could with ease have 
bdged the whole of the insurgents, we believe the place still 
nuns in their possession. What hope can be entertained from 
ub a wretched government, and its subjects in every way so 
ortby of it ? 

But we must conclude. The undertaking this journey across 
tonth America by a route so little frequented, and the manner 
^ which the business was gone through with in either case, cannot 
* t reflect lasting credit on the two officers whose works we have 
examining. They have both, moreover, given us their 
aious information in a lively and interesting manner ; and we 
KJuld not omit to mention that Mr. Smyth has produced a map 
r the Amazon, which we have reason to believe delineates the 
; of tliat mighty stream with far greater accuracy than any 
Fone previously drawn. 



i Art. II,— I. DerFall des Heldenikums. Von Dr. H. G. Tscbir- 
ner. (The Fall of Heathenism. By Dr. H. G. Tschimer.) 
Leipsig. 8vo. 1S29. 
!. Histoire de la Degfruction du Paganisme en Occident. Oa- 
vrage couTonni par I'Academie Royale dei Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres en tannee 1832. Par A. Beugnot, de I'lnstitut de 
France. 2 tomes. Paris. 1835. 

TO argument for the divine origin of Christianity has been 
' urged with greater force or frequency than the rapidity and 
extent of its propagation. ' We are of yesterday,' exclaims the 
vehement Tertullian towards the close of the second century ; 
' yet we have filled your cities, your islands, your towns, your 
municipalities, the camp, the senate, the forum.' Paley admits, 
with hia usual candour and judgment, that these expressions are 
' loose and declamatory ;' but he adds that even ' declamation has 
its bounds,' and that Tertullian himself would not have ventured 
upon this public appeal, ' unless it had been both true and noto- 
rious, that great multitudes of Christians, of alt ranks and orders, 
were to be found in most parts of the Roman Empire.' The 
menacing tone assumed in this apology of the fiery African 
appears to us even more conclusive evidence as to the strength of 
the Christian party. ' If our religion did not prohibit revengci 
how easily, either as secret conspirators or as open enemies, might 
we exact retribntion for our wrongs ! How dangerous might we 

become 
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from what motires the great mass of the subjects of the Roman 
empire passed over to Christianity. It must be admitted that 
even when the gospel became the established faith of Europe^ it 
was so far modified by the various elements which it had encoun- 
tered ; it had already so far departed from the primitive simplicity 
with which it had been promulgated by its first apostles ; there was 
so much compromise^ necessary perhaps according to the genius and 
character of the times^ with the outward observances^ the sensible 
and imaginative forms of heathenism^ that it becomes still more 
difficult to define the period of transition. While heathenism 
in some respects expanded towards Christianity^ Christianity 
descended to heathenism ; until the latter remained only as 
a dim and nameless influence^ while Christianity^ in name at 
leasts if not in its pure and essential nature^ absorbed the whole 
of the civilized world. Of this great change the history remains 
to be written ; the mind which shall combine that high philoso- 
phy and that pure Christianity^ which may do justice to this 
mighty theme^ has not yet assumed its historic function. 

The authors^ whose works we have placed at the head of our 
article^ have attempted a task^ if more limited^ of singular interest. 
Instead of tracings as has been the case with most writers who 
have approached the subject, the progress of Christianity, they 
have endeavoured to develope the gradual extinction of hea- 
them'sm. Instead of waiting in flattering triumph on the chariot 
of the conqueror, they have watched the expiring struggles of the 
vanquished. Independent of all other interest. Paganism is the 
only religion which we are enabled to follow in its slow swid 
gradual process of decay and extinction. 

* The influence of time,* observes M. Beugnot, * and the progresg of 
the human mind have destroyed more than one religious system, but 
history has preserved no accurate record of these changes. We know 
^n a vague manner that many forms of worship, having undergone a 
gradual process of decay, have become extinct. How were the inte* 
^ests, the passions, and the manners, which stru^ed in their favour, 
<lisanned? What alternations of success or adversity marked the dura- 
tion of these intellectual crises? Who were the promoters, the enemies, 
the victims, of these revolutions? We are ignorant— history has con- 
descended to assist at the funeral of Paganism Blone.^—Bevgnoi, p, 1. 
The work of Professor Tschirner is of a'ljhigber order than that 
of the French scholar, but unfortunately it remained unfinished 
at the time of the author's death. The first volume, and that 
apparently not having received the last revisal from his hand, is 
all that has been published. Tschirner was a pupil of Schrock, 
the German ecclesiastical historian, and the continuator of his great 
Irork. If the author had lived to fulfil bis design, be would pro- 
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^^Kp^ French essay takes up the tiistory nearly where Professor 
^^^ucncr left it ; but the subject proposed by the Royn.! Academy 
HPgscriptions has Hmited M. Beugnot's inquiries to the West. 
■"JW, Beugnot was only known to us hitherto as the author of a 
work, displaying much useful research^ on a subject not altogether 
disconnected with the present — the history of the Jews in the 
West of Europe — ' Les Juifs d'Occident.' Without the depth 
and comprehensiveness of knowledge displayed by the German 
Professorj M. Beugnot has executed his task with very creditable 
learning and judgment. On some points we have not arrived at 
the same conclusions, but we are grateful to him for the diligence 
with which he has traced the still lingering, still reviving in- 
fluence of paganism, the wavering and expiring flame upon the 
altars of Jupiter and Mars. He has adduced the testimony of 
the Christian writers themselves to prove to how late a period 
paganism still obstinately resisted the encroachments of the new 
faith ; and by a careful examination into pubUc documents, the 
laws of the empire, coins and medals, and more especially extant 
inscriptions, he has thrown much light, not merely on the 
extent, but on the nature and character of the surviving 
heathenism. 

The strife between Christianity and paganism endured for five 
centuries. Tschirner had divided that long contest into four 
periods. He proposed to devote one book to each : first, the 
introduction of the new faith into the Roman world and the 
commencement of the conflict with the old and established re- 
ligion ; this took place in the age of the Antonines : secondly, 
the undecided contest between the world dinded into heathenism 
and Christianity; this period lasts from the time of the Anto- 
nines to that of Constantine : thirdly, the triumph of Christianity 
under Conslantijie and his sons, which is followed by the rapid 
decline, but by no means the dissolution, of heathenism, since 
it raises itself again under Julian, and stdl stands firm under liis 
successors: finally, the fail of heathenism itself, which took 
place during the time of Theodosius, although its last vestiges 
entirely disappear only under Justinian. Of this splendid and 
comprehensive plan Tschirner only executed the first part and 
commenced the second. 

During the reign of the Antonines, the Roman world, to all 
outward appearance, was still exclusively pagan. The traveller 
who passed through the empire would see nothing but temples 
lo the various deities of the ancient ihith. Every city met, 
if with diminished, still with what might appear a general con- 
course of the inhabitants, at the games, the theatre, the festival 
dedicated to the local divinity. Here and there the votaries, to 
ML, LVII, NO. CXin, D one 
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rity was to be exercised^ show that the government as jet enter- 
tained no deliberate resolution to exterminate Christianity by all 
mieans and at all hazards. 

Iq the subsequent reigns the Christian apologists were per- 
loitted to approach the throne ; their open appeal to the justice 
aod humanity of the emperor proves that they were under no 
necessity of disguising or dissembUng their religion, and that 
th^y were by no means excluded from the protection of the 
government or the privilege of Roman subjects. It is certainly 
remar]cable that the first direct and general collision with the 
government was during the reign of the last Antonine — Marcus 
Aurelius the philosopher was the first persecutor of Christianity. 
Wi^ &pe of opinion that the causes of this change in the sentiments 
and conduct of the Imperial govenmient, and the manifestly in- 
furiated hostility of the Roman people towards the Christians, 
have not yet been explained on their true principles. But this is 
not the opportunity which we should choose for the development 
of our views. Tschirner has directed the attention of his readers 
Xq the important fact that, as Christianity became more powerful, 
the Roman people began vaguely to apprehend that the fall of 
their old religion might, to a certain degree, involve that of their 
civil dominion. The anxiety of some, and those not the most dis- 
creet, of the apologists, to disclaim all hostility towards the tem- 
poral dignity of the empire, implies that they were obnoxious to 
this charge. ' The Christians are calumniated,' writes Tertullian 
to Scapula, praefept of Africa under Severus, ' with regard to the 
majesty of the emperor' (circa majestatem imperatoris). He first 
dexterously insinuates that among the Christians could be found 
no followers either of Niger, or of Albinus, or of Cassius, the 
competitors of Severus for the empire. He proceeds : ^ The 
Chrijstian is the en^ny of no man, assuredly not of the emperor, 
wh(Hn, knowing that he is appointed of God, he must of necessity 
love, revere, and honour, and wish for his safety, with that of the 
whole Roman empire, as long as the world endures — quousque 
saeculum stabit — for so long will it endure.' But the language 
of other Christian documents, or at least documents eagerly dis- 
seminated by the Christians, was in a very different tone. Jn 
cpmmon with many German interpreters, not merely those of 
what is called the rationalist, but of a more orthodox school, 
Tschirner considers the Apocalypse to refer to the fall, not of a, 
predicted spiritual Rome, but of the dominant pagan Rome, the 
visible Babylon of idolatry, and pride and cruelty. Be this as it 
may ; the imagery of the Apocalypse was manifestly borrowed in 
other writings, and its menacing and maledictory tone of vsiticina- 
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iform expressive and acceptable to the heathens. Of this character are 
'the eight books of sibylline oracles which have descended to us, of 
"which much in truth belongs to an earlier period, and is the production, 
■not of Christians, but of Jews — [we would observe that th^ Christian^ 
in this respect seem only to have followed the example of the Jews of 
Alexandria, the staple, we suspect, of Jewish and of Christian forgery] ; 
— some part likewise is of a very late period ; far the greatest portion, 
however, was composed by Christians, who, during the reigns of Ha- 
drian and the Antonines, lived in Asia Minor, and particularly in Alex- 
andria, as is shown by the frequent mention of Egyptian cities and 
Egyptian modes of worship. At all events, the poems contained in the 
fifth and sixth books belong almost entirely to that time ; the passages 
to be adduced will therefore be selected entirely from these.' 

Tschirner quotes several passages of strong animadversion 
against heathenism, and thus proceeds : — 

* With this denunciation of heathenism, the sibyllists connect th6 
announcement of its approaching fall, which would be accompanied by 
the ruin of many states and the desolation of many lands. One of 
them addresses, in these words, the gods of Egypt: — " Isis, thrice 
hapless goddess, thou shalt remain alone on the shores of Nile, a soli- 
tary Maenad by the sands of Acheron. [We have ventured to give a 
sense to these obscure words, which Tschirner despairs of.] No longer 
shall thy memory endure on all the earth ; and thou, Serapis, who resi- 
est upon thy stones, much must thou suffer; thou shalt lie, the mightiest 

ruin in thrice hapless Egypt And one of the linen-clothed priests 

shall say, * Come, let us build the beautiful temple of the true God ; 
let us change the awful law of our ancestors, who, in their ignorance, 
made their pomps and festivals to gods of stone and earth ; let us turn 
our hearts, hymning the everlasting God, Him the eternal Father, the 
Lord of all, the True, the King, the Creator and Preserver of our 
souls, the great, the eternal God.' " As the ruin of Egypt is here pro- 
claimed in connexion with the fall of her gods, so another sibyllist, 
who manifests himself as a contemporary of the age of the Antonines, 
connects together the fall of Rome and that of the gods of Rome : — 
" O haughty Rome, the chastisement of Heaven shall come down ujpon 
thee from on high, and first thou shalt bow thy neck." And " Thou 
shalt be broken up from thy foundations, and fire shall altogether con- 
sume thee, bowed down to the ground ; — [why has Tschirner omitted 
these images?] — and thy wealth shall perish, and wolves and foxes shall 
inhabit thy ruins ; and thou shalt be as if thou hadst never been. Where 
■then will be thy Palladium ? which of thy gods of gold, of stone, or of 
iron wUl save thee? where will then be the decrees of thy Senate 
[omitted by Tschirner] ? where will be the race of Rhea, of Saturn, all 
the inanimate deities and images of the dead which you worship ? . . . 
When thrice five splendid Caesars [so many may be reckoned from 
Julius Caesar to Hadrian], who have enslaved the world from east to 
west, shall have been, one will arise with a name like that of a sea. 

(Hadrian and the Hadriatic Sea) [Tschirner omits the lines in 

which 
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id themselves against those horrible charges of licentiousness^ 

it^ and cannibalism which their first advocates are constrained 

notice. On a closer acquaintance with their moral habits^ these 

dcions died away among their bitterest adversaries; the ef- 

itery of hostile calumny dared no longer venture on such noto- 

ftis falsehoods. On one side^ the Christians^ not altogether 

^^^iWsely, endeavoured to enlist the earlier philosophers in their 

^ "cause ; they were scarcely content with asserting that the nobler 

^.Grecian philosophy might be designed to prepare the human 

L inind for the reception of Christianity ; they were almost inclined 

to endow these sages with a kind of prophetic foreknowledge even 

of its more mysterious doctrines. 

* I have e3cj)lained,' says the Christian, in Minucius Felix, ' the opi- 
- nions of almost all the philosophers, whose most illustrious glory it is, 

that they have worshipped one God, though under various names ; so that 
oiie might suppose, either that the Christians of the present day are 
philosophers, or that the philosophers of old were already Christians.' — 
Octamus, c. 20. 

But these advances on the part of Christianity were more than 
met by paganism. The heathen religion, in fact, which pre- 
vailed at least among the more enlightened pagans during this 
Seriod, and which Julian endeavoured to reinstate as the estab- 
fehed faith, was almost as different from that of the older Greeks 
and Romans, or even from that which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the elnpire, as it was from Christianity. It worshipped 
in the same temples — ^it performed to a certain extent the same 
rites — it actually abrogated the local worship of no single one of 
the multitudinous deities of paganism. But over all this, which 
was the real religion both in theory and in practice in older times, 
had risen a kind of speculative theism, to which the popular wor- 
ship acknowledged its humble subordination. Tschirner has ad- 
vanced the opinion that the height of heathen incredulity would 
of itself have produced some reaction in favour of the old faith. 
The Voltaire of paganism, Lucian, in his indiscriminate mockery 
of all which had been so long held sacred, would necessarily pro- 
voke opposition : though many would be laughed away from the 
altars of their ancestors, others would rally round them, particu- 
larly when they possessed the specious excuse of returning to the 
pure philosophical principles of their faith. 

* Lucian had exhausted the philosophy of unbelief. The highest point 
is always the turning point; unbelief cannot remain the dominant opinion 
or sentiment, and at the commencement of the third century it could not 
but pass away, since Christianity in part, in part the philosophy of the 
age, which wiU presently be described, gave another direction to the world. 
Ine same causes which led a part of the existing race of mfen to the church, 

disposed 
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This in fact was in the true spirit of the new Platonism which 
to exercise a supreme authority^ to the extinction of the older 
foirmii of Grecian phflosophy, over the minds of the more iritel- 
Xeotual class. This ne\^ Platonism aspired to be a religion as well 
sts a philosophy. It introduced very dSferent views of the Deity^ to 
'wliich it endeavoured to harmonise the popular belief. Such of 
"tile mystic legends as it could allegorise, it retained with every 
demonstration of reverence ; the rest it either allowed quietly to 
fall into oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poets. 
The ^ Life of ApoUonius,' by Philostratus, is a kind of philoso- 
X>lM.co-religious romance of this school. The manner in which 
poetry became moral and religious allegory is illustrated by the 
treatise of Porphyrins on the cave of the nymphs in the Odyssey, 
The skill, as well as the dreamy mysticism with which this school 
of writers combined together the dim traditions of an older phi- 
losophy and the esoteric doctrines of the mysteries, to give the 
sanction of antiquity to their own vague but attractive theories, 
^^ay be fully traced in the Life of Pjrthagoras, and the work on 
the mysteries by lamblichus. 

On the great elementary principle of Christianity, an approxima- 
tion had taken place at a still earlier period. Celsus, the assailant of 
Christianity, dming the reign of the Antonines, distinctly asserted 
the right of heathenism to fall back upon this rational principle 
of religion. Tschirner has thus embodied the sentiments of the 
philosopher on this subject, from passages selected out of different 
parts of his work, to which Origen at a later period wrote his me- 
morable answer : — 

* While we,' thus proceeded the advocates of the older faith, * adhere 
to that which has been handed down to us from remote antiquity, and 
what the religious histories of all people have taught, we are by no 
means compelled to reject the ideas of God, and of divine things deve- 
loped by. philosophy and introduced into life. We also can place a 
Supreme Being above the world and above all human things, and ap- 
prove and participate in whatever may be taught of a spiritual rather 
than material adoration of the gods ; for with the belief in the gods 
who were worshipped in every land and by every people, may well be 
ireconciled the belief in a Primal Being, a Supreme God, who has given 
to every land its guardian, to every people its presiding deity. The 
unity of the Supreme Being, and the consequent unity of the design of 
the world, remains, even if it he admitted that each people has its gods, 
whom it must worship in a pecidiar manner, according to their peculiar 
oharacter; and the worship of all these different deities is reflected 
back on the Supreme God, who has appointed them as it were his dele- 
gates and representatives. Those who say that men ought not to serve 
many masters, impute human weakness to God ; God is not jealous of the 
adoration paid to subordinate deities, he who cannot'be degraded or out- 
raged. 
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id or of Athens^. Although it might co-operate by its high 
lectnal pretensions in inflaming the heathen fanaticism of 
Btti, it would hare little effect in eventually retarding the 
tction of heathenism. It was merely a sort of refuge for 
intellectual few — a self-complacent excuse which enabled 
i to assert^ as they supposed, their own mental superiority, 
e they were endeavouring to maintain or revive the vulgar 
ffStitioii, which they themselves could not but in secret con- 
1. The more refined it became, the less was it suited for 
mon use, and the less it harmonized with the ordinary 
inism. Thus, that which in one respect elevated it into a 
reroiis rival of Christianity, at the same time deprived it of 
iower. It had borrowed much from Christianity, or at least 
been tacitly modified by its influence ; but it was the specu- 
fe rathet than the practical part — that which constituted its 
unity rather than its popularity — in which it approximated to 
gospel. 

[f/ in the words of Tschimer, * this new Platonism taught how to 
Qcilfe the philosophical theory of the divine nature with the belief 
le gods of their ancestors — if it repelled many of the charges of the 
istians, by the distinction between that which was essential and 

which was accidental in the popular religion — it thus justified 
dherence to the prevailing opinions and usages. So far it was a 
»ort to sinking heathenism. But it was not and could not be more 

a support to a falling building, an edifice which, when the founda- 
} are once undermined by time, can never recover its ancient firm- 
; it totters and leans towards its fall, though here and there new 
resses may be run up, and the''cracks in the wall cemented. There 
ho reconciling the contradiction between the religious ideas of the 
, and the sacred legends, whatever sense might be given to the 
r; the ceremonies of religion did not change their nature according 
le explanation which the philosophy of the times sought to give 
i; and whoever thought upon the subject more closely could not 
smble to himpelf, that this system of the later Platonism was some- 
g different from the religion of his ancestors.' — Tschimer^ p. 473. 

^here could not be a higher testimony at once to the succesis 
the superiority of Christianity, than this constrained approxi- 
ion of heathenism. This showed at once the authority it had 
titled over the general mind, and that the highest philosophy 
Id not maintain its dignity, without learning, in a great degree, 
peak the language of Christianity. This was an homage paid 
« influence, as a religion so singularly adapted to the nature of 
I, atid as a philosophy which embraced everything valuable 
ch had been wrought out by htunan reason, at the same time 
r it revealed truths which reason had in vain etideavoured to 

in. 
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M. Beugnot commences with the period of the visible triumph 
of Christianity — the reign of Constantine. We must not re-open 
that difficult and almost inexplicable problem^ the motives and 
the conduct of the first Christian emperor. It is quite clear^ that 
— ^to whatever extent Constantine personally embraced Chris- 
tianity — ^however sincere or ambiguous his faith — ^he advanced 
the contest of the two I'eligions no further than a perfect equality. 
It was first toleration^ then favour, which he showed to the new 
religion. He did much more for Christianity by the indirect in- 
fluence of his countenance and familiar intercourse, than by overt 
acts against the established paganism.* There are one or two in- 
stances stated by Eusebius, in which he suppressed certain pagan 
temples, but they were those either obnoxious to a charge of 
gross fraud, or offensive to public morals. If he lavished the 
finances of the empire on the restoration of the Christian churches, 
which had been ruined during the persecution of Dioclesian, or 
in founding new ones, far more costly and magnificent than had 
ever yet enshrined the worship of Christ — still these more imposing 
edifices merely confronted, they did not yet usurp, the fanes of the 
ancient deities ; the only pubUc building which as yet was made 
over to them was the unconsecrated basilica, or hall of justice. 
This, as the late Mr. Hope has traced in his valuable work on 
architecture, is the general model of the Christian churches. 
The imperial patronage of the clergy went no farther than to 
place them on the same footing with the sacerdotal order of the 
empire, in respect to privileges and exemptions from public 
burdens and offices. The only rites or ceremonies which he 
endeavoured to suppress were those which the original theory of 
the Roman religion proscribed with equal severity — ^private divi- 
nation, the secret attempts, by sorcery, or by any other unhal- 
lowed arts, to penetrate into the mysteries of futurity. But in 
general, it was by neglect, rather than by the open expression of 
contempt, or by any direct act of hostility, that Constantine still 
further desecrated the popular religion. It is remarkable, that 
in Rome itself Constantine appears to have shown most openly 
his contempt or indifference for the Roman religion. He was in 
that city during the year 314, the year in which the Secular 
games ought to have been celebrated. These games, which were 
a sort of commemoration of the triumphs of Rome over the 

* M. Beugnot, in a note, has observed the respectful language in which Constan- 
tine stiU spoke, in the public edicts, of the established paganism. It is < Vetus ob- 
servantia, vetus consuetudo; templorum solemnia; consuetudinis gentilitise solemni- 
tas.' Under his successors again, we find expressions like the following :— < Error; 
dementia; error veterum ; profanus ritus ; sacrilegus ritus; nefarius ritus ; superstitio 
paffana^ damnabilis, damnata, deterrima, impia ; funestse superstitionis errores ; 
•tolidus paganoruin error>' Stc-^Beuffnot, vol. i. p. 80* 

world. 
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by opa^ annoimcing his opinions, made the Romans on aiadden 
co mprejIj ^Nad the new part which they would have to play; that pvt 
Jtbs^^fccepted without hesitation. Let us not accuse Constantine of 
rashly yielding himself up, on this occasion, to the influence of his coi>- 
victions : Rome was predisposed to become the centre of the pagan op- 
position ; the fact which revealed that truth was of little importance.' — 
Beugnoty i. p. 75. 

This brilliant, but rather rhetorical, we had almost writtei> 
dramatic, passage strongly contrasts with the calmer and more 
philosophic tone of the German writer. The one is writing from 
the fulness of bis knowle(}ge on the subject, the other making a 
striking effect with less copious means. There is truth in the $tate^ 
ment of M. Beugnot, but some exaggeration on one side, and some 
suppression on the other. We do not doubt that the ecclesiastical 
writers among the Roman Catholics have rather dissembled the 
strength of the pagan party in Rome. It was a dangerous ad- 
mission that, in the Papal see itself, Christianity made slower 
progress and was encountered by a more resolute and organized 
opposition than in any other city of the empire. But M. 
Beugnot, we conceive, has depressed the Christians of Rome 
below their relative number and importance, particularly at this 
period. He has not noticed the remarkable fact, which is clear 
from Zosimus, and other authorities, that Maxentius endeavoured 
to revive the spirit of paganism in his own favour before the fatal 
battle of the Milvian Bridge. Constantime held one of the 
councils against the Donatists at Rome-r-bishops from all parts 
of Italy assembled under the express sanction of the emperor to 
bold their public court of inquiry. Yet if indeed Constantine was 
the avowed champion of Christianity at Rome, he gave a fearful 
advantage to the enemies of that religion. For it was at Rome 
that the event took place which spreads a dark shadow, that 
cannot be dispelled, over the reign and the character of the first 
Christian emperor. The examination of his gallant and popular 
son Crispus took place in Rome; and though the judicial 
^urder was not perpetrated in that city, yet the feeling of the 
^^man people on this black transaction was expressed in the 
memorable pasquinade which compared the days of Constantine 
to those of Nero. 

We apprehend that it was the foundation of Constantinople 
which, while it degraded Rome from her ranjc as capital of 
the world, tended principally, though indirectly, to strengthen 
the pagan party in the city. Among the leading motives of 
policy and ambition which induced Constantine to found an 
eastern metrop^^^earing his own name, might mingle some 
vagu^e thougj^jlf^f the more rapid propagation of Christianity 
/ in 
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ifieir date 1)6 correct, attribute to the son of Constantine the direct 
and forcible suppression of paganism. One is couched in these 
terms : ' Placuit, omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi 
protinus templa, et accessu vetitis omnibus, licentiam delinquendi 
perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunctos sacrificiis abstinere. 
Qaod si quis ahquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio ultore 
stematur.' This law bears date A.C. 353. iThe second is as- 
signed to the year 356 : ' Pcena capitis subjugare prEecipimus 
quos operam sacrificiis dare, vel colere simulachra constiterit.' 
.idmit the authenticity of these laws, and Christianity will scarcely 
have ceased to be the victim of persecution, when it began to 
persecute. The sword had but changed hands — heathenism, 
from the eslabhshed religion, became at once a capital crime. It 
is impossible to believe that the new religion had yet either the 
power or the inclination to retaliate in this unchristian spirit. 

' A single observation,' observes M, Beugnot, ' is sufficient to show 
that these laws could not have been enacted ; in fact, the inscriptions 
prove that under the reign of Constanfius, not only was the iinrestrained 
entrance to the temples permitted, but that sacrifices took place in 
Rome, in Italy, and throughout the whole of the western empire, in 
perfect freedom.' — vol. i. p. 141. 

M. Beugnot adopts the theory of La Bastie, that the dates of 
these laws were assigned at random, at the time of the compila- 
tion of the TheoJosian code. Extant inscriptions, in fact, prove 
not merely the continuance of heathen rites, but the detlication 
of new temples, and that not in obscure and remote places, but in 
Borne and its populous neighbourhood. 

Under Julian the two religions ag^ changed their relative posi- 
tion ; there was equal toleration for both, but the avowed favour 
of the emperor employed every means to re-exalt paganism to its 
former splendour and superiority. The hostility of Julian to Chris- 
tianity affected to assume the dignity of compassion or of indifference ; 
yet his enforced consciousness of the inherent weakness of paganism 
could not but betray itself in bitter sarcasm, when such scenes 
occurred, as we trace in the description of the deserted temple in 
the Daphne, at Antioch, where Gibbon has so well painted the dis- 
appointment of the heathen emperor. It may he doubted whether 
the slight impulse of reaction in favour of paganism during the 
brief reign of J idian retarded its eventual dissolution. Julian, per- 
haps, did not adopt the wisest measures to advance his own object, 
' If to reform,' as M. Beugnot observes, ' be to restore a religious 
or civil constitution on its original principles, the reformation of 
heathenism, which never had any fixed or settled principles, was 
impossible.' There was no code, no plan, no system. The only 
theology which the imperial enthusiast could establish was formed 
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of Gibbon, whlcli describes the abolition of paganism. On some 
points, to wliicli we shall presently advert, tlierc is considerable 
difference of opinion, but on the whole, a few ])agcs of the English 
historian have already compressed tbe substance of several chapters 
of M. Eeugnot, Still, the interest of the subject induces ua to 
follow out the more diffuse commentary of M. Beugnot on the 
pregnant text of our historian r — 

'"At length hehold an emperor who will not fear to avowhimaelf the 
enemy of the slate religion, and who, instead of environing it, though de- 
testing it, with esterntd respect, hy two important acts prepares the way 
for the decided assaults which he is about to direct against it." The 
phristiana were weary of the measuied conduct of the emperors ; they had 
seen with indignation years aucceeding years, while the conversion of Con- 
atantiae did not produce the precious fruits which had been promised. 
The temples remained open to all superstitions ; the emperor bore the 
title and the insignia of the supreme pontiff; at the commencement of 
each year, the conaula, before they entered upon their functions, ascended 
the Capitol to sacrifice to Jupiter ; the people yielded themselves up to 
their passion for games and fcaliyals, instituted in honour of the goda ; 
Paganism, in short, still governed the outward appearance of society. 
Conatantine had slept in his tomb for thirty-eight years, . . . and Pa- 
ganism is still the religion of the state ; the pagan ate still the national 
rites ; the pontiffs sacrifice not in the name of a sect, but in the name 
of the whole human race (totius generis humani). It was thia which 
gave BO much security to the friends of the ancient worship. They be- 
waUed not the ruin of their institutions, but the progress of impiety; 
they did not so much deplore the present aa the threatening appearance 
of the future, St. Ambrose deaired that their sorrow should be im- 
limited, and, according to his counsels, Gratian struck a blow against 
paganism which resounded from one end to the other of the Koman 
empire.' — Beugnot, vol. i. p. 319 and 327. 

The leaders of the respective parties were men who might 
throw a lustre on this final conflict. Greatly inferior in learning, 
in eloquence, in accomplishments to the luminaries of the eastern 
church, the Basils and Gregory Nazianzens, Ambrose, at this pe- 
riod the head of the western church, excelled, undoubtedly, in that 
one quality necessary for the position which he filled, the power 
of governing mens minds. It was not merely over tbe young and 
feeble Gratian that the bishop of Milan exercised all that com- 
manding priestly domination, more openly, but scarcely less effec- 
tively, displayed by the popes of later days ; his religious vigour and 
dignity overawed the warlike and authoritative Tbeodosius. It is 
curious to contrast tbe different national character in tbe more 
distinguished Christian prelates of ibis and of the subsequent 
period. The Greek, with all his fervent piety and splendid elo- 
quence, never ceased to be a Greek. Tbe fanciful speculatist 
may be traced in Basil and Gregory, the rhetorician in Chrysos- 
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of the dauBe. To Gratian and Theodosius, with AmliroBc by 
their side, Symmaclius in vain used the language of ancient Rome 
to awaken those sentiments of Roman patriotism which might 
shrink at the downfall of Mars and Quirinus. 

The first act of Gratian was a contemptuous refusal to contami- 
nate himself with the insignia of an idolatrous priesthood. Up to 
ihc tune of his accession, the emperor, the Christian emperor, bad 
assumed, as a matter of course, the supremacy over the religion as 
well as over the state of Rome. He liatl Ijeen formally arrayed in 
the robes of the sovereign pontiff. By rejecting a solemn deputa- 
tion sent from Rome to perform this customary ceremonial, the 
emperor announced that paganism could no more expect the de- 
ferential lespect, or even the protection of the civil jiower. The 
trajisition from the disdainful refusal of protection to active hosti- 
lity could not but be rapid ; strength and numbers might com- 
mand that toleration which eouhl be no longer especled from the 
wisdom or the justice of the prevalent Christianity, It had long 
murmured against the tacit connivance at idolatry ; it had thun- 
dered into the cars of the too quiescent rulers those passages of the 
Old Testament which proscribe all compromise with deities of wood 
and stone. Still it might have been thought that the first directly 
hostile measure of the Christian emperor wouUl have selected any 
other victim out of the synod of the heathen gods, than that which 
was first chosen — that the image of the goddess Victory, which wua 
supposed to secure the dominion of Rome, would have been the 
last to be ignominiously dragged from its pedestal- — that the temples 
would have been first closed, and sacrifices prohibited, before this 
last act of insult had Ijeen offered at once to the glory and the reli- 
gion of Rome. But the pain inflicted by the wound shows that it was 
well aimed ; the importance attached to the removal of the statue 
of Victory from the foram proves that it was considered by the 
fears of one party, as it was intended by the hostdity of the other, 
as the signal for the final destruction of paganism. Constantius, 
indeed, though he had calmly surveyed the other monuments 
of Roman superstition, admhcd their majesty, read the inscrip- 
tions over their porlicos. had nevertheless given orders for the 
removal of this statue. Is it improbable (the whole account of 
the transaction is remarkably vague and uncircumstantial) that 
Constantius, acting in the si)irit of his father, who collected a vast 
number of the best pagan statues to adorn his new capital, might 
intend to transport Victory to Constantinople 1 At all events, ihig 
famous statue bad been replacetl by Julian, and maintained its 
inviolaled majesty during the succeeding reigns. 

' The order issued by Gratian for the removal of the altar and statua 
of Victory from the boaom of the senate-house fell like a thunderbolt 
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smoog the j>«rti*an» of the ancieni wnnltiji. TUb violence, exerdMd 
Bguiut the mo«t vcncroblc of nil tlic institutions of lie empire, appcurtd 
tu the pagan* a crime ao le»» enormous than that of which CoiutaittiDG 
h^ heen guilty- Rome rung with the clamoura of the ecoate. Pke- 
textatus complained loudly, and dclermincd his colleagues to send a de- 
putation to the emperor, not only to solicit the re-esiablishmeut of lb« 
altar of Victory, but likewise the leslimUon of their estates to the jioo- 
tiif*. The Christian senators united on their side, and declared that, if 
their collra^es obtained satisfaction, ihey would henceforth abstain 
firom appcuriu^ in the senate. Tlic poiic Damasus sent their protest to 
St. AmliroHC, who forwarded it to the emperor, so that when the elo- 
gucnt Symmachus, at the liead of the deputation, presented himself to 
address Gratlan, he was refused admission into the palace, with a cold 
answer, ihnt the deputnliun did not represent the seiiate. Humbled 
by this refusal, the dcpnlation did not press its suit, but returned to 
Iwnie.' — Beugnol, vol. i. p. 413. 

Rut there was still another measure of Gratian, which, if it did 
not so openly insult, weakened, in a much greater degree, ihe in- 
terests of paganism. A law was passed which confiscated at once 
nil the estates helonging lo the temples ; the cJiurch property of the 
prtffftns wan seized without remorse or scruple. The privileges 
und immunities nf the priesthood were at the same time swept 
away j even tlic Vestal virgins were not respected ; they no longer 
received those marks of honour which bad been paid during the 
lonn centuries of Roman (jreatress. Their fate seems to have 
i>x(!it('i) the strongest commiseration among the pagans, while the 
('liristian writers, already deeply infected with monastic opinions, 
mlderl hitter taunts to their acclamations of triumph. The small 
nuniluT of the sacred virgins, the occasional delinquencies, (it is 
ririiarkalile that almost the last act of pagan pontifical authority was 
till! (ajiital punishment of an unchaste vestal ;) above all, the privi- 
lege wliiirli tlir^y possessed, and sometimes claimed, of marriage after 
n crfrlnjn jNTiod of service, and at a time of life when, according to 
tJH' (Christian notion, all such unlioly desires should have been long 
nince cstinct ; all these defects in the ancient institution were 
di'tiiiled in tlic language of reproachful contempt — ' If the state 
is to reward virginity, the Christians might have claims which 
would exhaust the treasury.' Such was part of the argument of 
St. Ambrose, when the question concerning the privileges and the 
propf-rty of the heathen priesthood was actually debated before 
the new emperor Valentinian II. 

By the confiscation of the sacerdotal projierty, which had 
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' of the public ceremonial. This was not abrogated until the final 
triumph of Chnslianity under Theodosius : for heathenism made 
yet more than one desperate, though feeble, struggle to resume 
the ascendency. On the murder of Valentinian 11., Arbogastes 

, the Gaul, not as yet daring to present the yet untried example 
of a barbarian invested with the imperial purple, placed a rheto- 
rician, Eugcnius, on the throne. M. Beugnot, who certMnly 
neglects no opportunity of detecting the influence of the ])agan 
party, has endeavoured, not altogether succesBfully, to connect 
the former usurpation of Maximua with a religious reaction. 
But that such reaction took place on the accession of Eugenius 
there can be no doubt. Gibbon, in bis account of the wars, has 
passed lightly over this singular fact — be admits it, indeed, in a 
subsequent chapter. 

' The pagans of the west, without contributing to the elevation of 
Eugenius, disgraced by their partial attachment the cause and character 
of the usurper. The clergy vehemently e.iclaimed that he aggravated 
the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy; that, bj his pcrmisBicin, 
the altar of Victory was again restored; and that the idolatrous symbols 
of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against the invin- 
cible standard of the cross.' — Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 120, 

We see no reason for questioning these remarkable incidents 
because they rest on the authority of ecclesiastical writers. It is 
certain that Flavianus, the head of the pagan parly, was nominated 
to the consulate, Another historian of the empire has related 
the total and sudden revolution in these words : — 

'The protection of Arbogastes and Flavianus restored to the idolatry 
of the west all the strength which it had lost. Throughout Italy the 
temples were reopened; Rome re-established her gods; the smoke of 
sacrifice ascended from all quarters; everywhere victims *ere slain, 
their entrails consulted, and omens announced the victory of Eugeniua, 
All the preparations for the war were infected with superstition. 
Amidst the fortifications made in the Julian Alps the statues of Jupiter 
the thunderer were placed, and they were armed against Theodosian by 
magic rites, Eugenius had the weakness to permit the images of the 
gods to be painted on his banners, and the statue of Hercules to he 
carried at the head of his army.' — Le Beau, Hisloire dit Ban Empire, 
vol. V. p. 40. 

Ambrose quitted bis dwelhng at Milan on the approach of 
Eugenius. The emperor's followers were ssud to have boasted in 
that city that they would speedily turn the church into a stable, 
and press the clergy for soldiers, Eugenius had no difficulty in 
consenting to the reinstatement of the altar of Victory and the 
other rites of paganism ; but, as in other cases, it was not so easy 
to restore the confiscated property of the temples. They had 
become of considerable financial importajice, but the authority of 
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Ifaat Theodonus did not visit Rome. 6d)tK>n appears to hav^ felt 
•tliis^ for he observes that ^ the Christian agrees with the pagan 
iZosimus in pladng this visit of Theodosius after the secovid civil 
imT' — ^gemini bis victor caede tyranni — but the time and circum* 
iitances are better suited to his first triumph.' But it is very 
singular that the pagan historian and the Christian poet should 
Bgree as to this principal fact^ while they d^er so entirely on the 
conduct of the senate. According to Prudentius, the triumph of 
Christianity was complete. The great families vied with each 
other in offering noble converts to the new faiths and Rome con- 
secrated herself with pious unanimity to the worship of Christi 
According to Zosimus^ the senate firmly but respectfully resisted 
the persuasions and the admonitions of the zealous emperor^ 
Theodosius then expressed his determination no longer to burthen 
the exhausted treasury with the expense of the public sacrifices. 
The senate replied that the sacrifices would be of no avail unless 
xnade at the public cost, that is, we may suppose, as national 
rites. But the sacrifices were abolished; and to this imperial 
act the historian attributes the invasions of the barbarians and the 
desolation of the empire. Had Prudentius been a better poet, we 
should at once have rejected his authority ; but the scene is so 
striking as to appear beyond the range of his creative powers ; 
and if we do not admit his historic veracity, we must ascribe the 
merit or the demerit of the invention to his Christian zeal rather 
than to his poetic imagination. M. Beugnot gives the following 
results of the victory of Theodosius : — 

* If Theodosius during his residence at Rome — [we supposed that M. 
Beugnot doubted the visit of the emperor to the capital]---did not pro- 
mulgate any prohibitory law against the ancient worship ; if he did not 
cause the temples either to be closed or destroyed ; if he did not pro- 
scribe the pontiffs ; if, in a word, he showed an external respect to the 
liberty of worship — his conduct was not the less dangerous and fatal to 
the ancient religion. Theodosius the elder, says Zosimus, after having 
triumphed over the tyranny of Eugenius, came to Rome ; he excited 
all the citizens to contempt of sacred things ; he seized the fimds be* 
stowed by the public for the expense of sacrifices ; priests and priest- 
esses were driven from their fanes, and the temples were abandoned 
by every kind of rite.'— "-fiet/^noi, vol. ii. p^ 491. 

' These, in fact, were the crimes committed by Theodosius, 
crimes which eventually, according to Zosimus, brought on the 
ruin of the Roman empire. The public sacrifices then ceased, 
not because they were positively prohibited, but because the 
public treasury would no longer bear the expense. The publio 
and the private sacrifices in the provinces, winch were not under 
the same regulations with those of the capital, continued to take 
place. In Rom^ itsejf many pagan (^remoniies^ whieh were with- 

out 
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(jealousy or apprehension of the Christians. But it may be 
doubted whether this, if generally done, would liave been so 
neatly and ingeniously executed, as not to betray itself occasionally 
by an hiatus in some particular part, where we might expect scrnie 
such allusion. Here, however, is a poet, writing at the actual 
crins of the complete triumph of the new religion, the visible ex- 
tinction of the old ; — if we may so speak, a strictly historical poet, 
whose works, excepting his mythological poem on the Rape of 
Proserpine, are confined to temporary subjects, and to the poli- 
tics of his own eventful day ; — yet, excepting in one or two small 
and indifferent pieces, manifestly written by a Christian, and in- 
terpolated among his poems, there is no allusion whatever to the 
great religious strife. No one would know the existence of Chris- 
tianity at that period of the world, by reading the works of Clau- 
dian. His panegyric and his satire preserve the same religious 
impartiality, award their most lavish praise or their bitterest in- 
vective on Christian or pagan; he insults the fall of EugenJus, 
and glories in the victories of Theodosius. Under the child Ho- 
norius, and Honorius never became more than a child, Chris-, 
tianity continued to inflict wounds, more and more deadly, on ex- 
piring paganism. Are the gods of Olympus agitated with appre- 
hension at the birth of this new enemy ? They are introduced as 
rejoicing at his appearance, and promising long years of glory. 
The whole prophetic choir of paganism, all the oracles throughout 
the world, are summoned to predict the felicity of his reign. His 
birth is compared to that of Apollo, but the narrow limits of an 
island must not confine the new deity — 
' Non litora nostro 
Sufficerent angusta Deo.' 
Augury and divination, the shrines of Ammon and of Delphi, 
the Persian magi, and the Etruscan seers, the Chaldean astrolo- 
gers, the Sibyl herself, are described as still discharging their pro- 
phetic functions, and celebrating the natal day of this Christian 
prince. They ai'e noble hues, as well as curious illustrations of 
the times ; — 

' Qua; tunc documenta fiituri? 

EQuse voces avium? Quanti per inane volatus? 
Quis vatuTn iliscuTBus erat? Tihi comiger Amaion, 
k Et dudwn taciti rupere ailentia Delplii. 
' Te Persae ceciuGre magi, te aenait Etruscus 
Augur, et iuspectis Babylouius horruit astris. 
Chaldiei stupuere senes, Cumanaque ruraus 
Intonuit rupes, rabidse delubra Sibylla;,' — Claud, viii. 141, 
5 this to be considered no more than the received and tradi- 
fil phraseology of poetry ? Was it servile adherence to the 
imagery 
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keavy penalty. This provision, as M. Beugnot observes, implies 
a mistrust of the magistracy. Yet this law was apparently very 
ineffective. Nothing took place like the systematic demolitions 
in some cities uf the east. 

Another etlict of the same perioil, framed singularly in the spirit 
of those which Dioclesian had formerly directed against Christi- 
anity, excluded all the enemies of the Cnlholic faith from nil the 
great public offices. Yet at this time some of the most important 
charges, especially in the army, were in the hands of pagans. A 
pagan, named Generides, who commandeil a considerable part of 
the army, threw up his charge, and refused an offered exemption 
from the law. The emperor was forced to repeal the decree. In 
fact, indirectly and for a time, the protector of the pagan temples 
was that very Goth who is in general considered the author of 
their ruin. The progress and the power of Alnric rendered all 
imperial laws issued hy Honorius a dead letter. What is more 
singular is, that Attains, the puppet emperor, who was set up 
at Rome, was a. pagan; during his reign the pagan Generides 
commanded all the effective forces. The empire of the west thus 
offered a spectacle, of which no one could have had a conception. 
' At Ravennaa Christian emperor and a Christian court ; at Rome 
a pagan emperor ami a jiagan court ■ . . , while the sword of 
Alaric kept the two parties asunder and enforced mutual respect,' 
ZosimuB relates that the fear of Alaric forced even the Christian 
inhabitants of Rome to listen at least to proposals for the destruc' 
tion of the enemy by pagan magic. Elriiscan soothsayers wra-e to 
blast his army with lightning. The pope himself acceded to the 
proposition. It is still more remarkable that a Cbristian historian 
asserts that the sacrifices actually took place, though only attended 
by pagans ; while, on the other hand, the pagan Zosimus says that 
the senate not daring to attend, the Etrurians were dismissed, and 
the more effective means, the offer of a great sum of money, em- 
ployed to arrest the movem.ents of the Goth. 

The capture of Rome by Alaric consummated the ruin of 
paganism, not by the dealruetion of the temples, for teanples and 
churches were exposed only to the same danger, but by the dis- 
])crsion of the aristocracy, who aliHie cherished the proud reminis- 
cences of the ancient faith. Tliey fled, many of them not to 
return, and, scattered through the provinces of the empire, were 
gradually absorbed in the rapidly Christianizing mass of the po- 
pulation. In fact, the temples sun"ive<l the worshippers. On 
the authority of a TeijimuLnum, composed after the capture of 
Rome bv Alaric, the greater number of the pagan temples were 
still standing. But both in the city and in the coimtry, where 

KTck had been injured or profaned by the sacrilegious bar- 
barians. 
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—iSpowerfiil religion which furmerty ruled over aociety, dictated laws, 
pJntmded inatitutiona, and seemed ae it were the vital spirit of the em- 
bpre ; but it still [iredomiuateE in the manners, it regulates the thoughta, 
^t directs the actions of citizens ; aad although dieaj-med, although ])ro- 
^^^ibed, it appears in all places ; at one time it walks openly, at another 
^ztuBurpE the name and the insignia of Christianity; it appears deter- 
^ mined to assume all characters, to play all parte, rather than confess its 
* defeat.' 

L We must express our gratitude to M, Beugnot, for directiiig 
, our attention to the fragments of a late Latin poet, bearing the 

t barbaric name uf Merobaudes, which have been edited by Niebulir. 
Merobaudes wrote during the reign of Valentinian, and his ahibi- 
^ iaoa appears to have been to rival, in favour of Actius, the splendiil 
rerses of Claudian in praise of Stilicho. In one passage, however, 
he boldly mipersonates some deity — Discord, as M Beugnot sup- 
poses — who, in language almost undisguised, revives the old liea 
then charge, that the ruin of the empire is to be attributed tn the 
contempt of the ancient civil and religious institutions ind the 
triumph of Christianity. Discord summons Belloii^ to tAc iims 
for the destruction of Rome. Among her fatal achievements -xrc 
jB these : — 

Mcenia nnlla tuos valeant arcere furores ; 
Boma ipsitjue trcmant liirialia niuriuura reges. 
T»m mperoi terris alqiie hosfiila numina pdle; 
Rotnanoi populare deos, el nullua in aria 
Vesta exoratm falus strue palleal ignis. 
His instructa dolis palatia celsa suhibo; 
Majorum mures, el pectora priaca fugabo 
Fuiiditus : atque simul, nuUo discriminc rcrum, 
Spernantur fortes, nee sit reverentia justia, 
Attica noglecCo percat focundia Phcebo : 
Indignii coniingat hono» et poiidera rcrum ; 
Nou virtus sed casus agat, tristisque cupido ; 
Pectonbus su^vi demens furor mstuct auri : 
Omniaque htec sine mente JodU, sine numine sitmmo.' 
ibaudes held important commands in the army ; he had the 
iililtinction of a statue placed in the forum of Trajan, of which the 
inscription is extant, yet we liear him, during the first half of the 
fifth century, almost recurring to the old accusation of atheism 
i^mnst Christianity — Omniaque hac sine mente Jacin, sine numine 
summo — at all events, indignantly deploring the banishment of 
the Roman gods, the extinction of the sacred fire of Vesta, and 
the fata! change in manners consequent on these religious inno- 
vations, 

M. Beugnot, of course, does not neglect to notice, though he 
■^n ot insi' - on, the inclination attributed to the em* 
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obstinately attached to the ancient faith^ eight celebrated temples 
were in a very short time turned into churches and consecrated to 
the Virgin. The last temple in which the pagan worship was 
performed in Italy was that of Apollo on Monte Casino. It was 
only abolished by St. Benedict about the year 529. In Gaul, 
Roman paganism may be traced to a still later period, especially 
at Treves, where the citizens were wedded to the worship of 
Diana. In the northern countries, however, it is diflBcult to 
ascertain the precise period of the total change ; for the Christian 
Latin writers are so apt to confound the worship of the northern 
with that of the Roman pagans, Thor and Woden are so fre- 
quently meant by Jupiter and Merciuius, that we may be misled 
into supposing the Roman deities to have survived long after they 
had entirely perished from the minds of men ; when in fact they 
were only the wild gods of the German tribes, or the mythological 
impersonations of the Norwegian Eddas. 

One most important chapter in the history of the transition 
•from heathenism to Christianity is still wanting, — that relating 
to the fine arts. M. Beugnot has traced the change in the 
medals and in inscriptions, but he has declined this part of 
the subject, of which indeed the facts are scattered and obscure, 
and winch certainly would require a separate treatise. With the 
heathen religion expired heathen architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry : with Christianity a new sisterhood of arts gra- 
dually developed themselves, and ministered to that innate desire 
of the elevated and the beautiful, which is only totally extinct 
with civilization itself. But the arts of heathenism, like the re- 
ligion itself, were effete; their productive energy had long been 
exhausted. Whatever may be the case hereafter, unquestionably 
religion has hitherto been the prime inspiration which has kindled 
the human mind to great conceptions in every branch of art. 
Heathenism, first in its vast level masses and its colossal sculp- 
tures in Egypt, subsequently in its graceful and harmonious 
Grecian temples, and its images, in which the human form was 
wrought to such inconceivable perfection ; in the music and the 
poetry, which had enraptured the finely-organised minds of the 
Greek in the theatre or in the temple — Heathenism had dis- 
charged its office. That office Christianity was about to assume 
with different aims and in a different form. Nothing would be 
more curious than to trace, if it were possible, the decay and the 
dissolution of the one, the rise and development of the other. 
To follow out what it borrowed or rejected, destroyed or modi- 
fied — as accurately as possible to define what parts of ancient 
buildings were permitted to mingle themselves up with the Chris- 
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proposes to educe from the narrative^ the groundwork on which 
she is to raise the superstructure^ the text from which she is to 
preach. Now, though usually tolerant enough (if contempt 
be toleration) of the absurdities of those sulky ex-governesses 
and envious dandylings by whom the circulating libraries are 
periodically supplied with trash, we cannot tamely permit so 
accomplished a writer as the author of these Tales to exercise 
her influence in this manner ; and we propose, therefore, in the 
course of a brief analysis of her principal story, A Country 
Vicarage, to point out the mistakes she has committed in the 
plan as well as in the execution of the work. 

Her intentions are thus explained in her advertisement — 

' It must be confessed, that the subject has already been several times 
beautiftilly treated ; more especially by Mr. Griffin, in his admirable 
tale of " The Collegians ; " by Lord Mulgrave ; and by the elegant 
author of the " Tales of a Chaperon." It has been thought, however, 
that something was yet left to be done upon this subject; and that 
writers in general have fallen into the error of attributing the uneasiness 
which they describe, rather to a certain ignorance of external forms, 
and unaptness in merely conventional details, which any girl of sense 
and spirit would overcome in a few months, than to that radical 
opposition in habits, sentiments^ tastes^ and feelings, which renders 
domestic happiness so rarely attainable in ca^es of this kind,^ — vol. i. 
pp. vii. viii. 

The authoress must surely have read the books she men- 
tions cursorily, and bestowed little reflection on them. In 
The Collegians, Hardress Cregan, a gentleman by birth and 
education, marries Eily O'Connor, the uneducated daughter of a 
ropemaker. The marriage is kept secret, both parties being 
under twenty, and they live together in a cottage amongst the 
mountains, tUl the ardour of Hardress's passion has begun to cool, 
when he returns home and finds himself domesticated with a 
beautiful and accomplished girl of his own rank in life, whom his 
mother (ignorant of his marriage) has all along intended for his 
bride. They become warmly attached to each other, and 
Hardress, urged on by his mother, in a moment of phrenzy, com- 
mits himself by the offer of his hand. To procure the power of 
fulfilling this engagement, he causes his wife to be. murdered by a 
confidential follower, who turns king's evidence on the very eve 
of the bridal. We have no difiiculty in admitting the truth and 
vividness with which the actors' feelings are developed, or the 
skill with which the chief incidents are introduced and-^^ought 
to bear on the catastrophe. But Mr. Griffin (if that be the 
author's name) clearly wrote with far other views than that of 
showing the danger of incompatible marriages, or of proving that 

a young 
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* There is something quite painful to my feelings in the idea of so 
much elegance and beauty being condemned for life to the seclusion of 
an odious parsonage — ^neither carriage, table, nor society ! — ^for I under- 
stand that poor Mr. Evelyn is wretchedly straitened in his circum*- 
stances, and wants the very indispensables of existence, I thought his 
daughter had" a singularly aristocratic air — ^to be sure they are of a 
good family ; but I consider it as a proof of the delicacy of her taste, 
and of a native refinement that one loves to see, that she has escaped 
those thousand little vulgarisms that shock and offend one's taste so 
much in the non comme ilfaut 

* The race ball is on the 20th of March, and on the 19th I hope to 
see you and your fair companion. And should it be my happy fate to 
prove the means of affording her the opportunity of entering those 
certain circles, which, indeed, nature seems expressly to have formed 
her to adorn — in short, if any of my young lords .... But I 
will say no more — ^you know what my heart would feel upon the occa- 
sion.' — ^vol. i. pp. 3-5. 

Mrs. Digby expresses her readiness to take Miss Louisa Evelyn 
to Dangerfield^ but intimates a doubt whether she shall be con- 
sulting the young lady's happiness by doing so : — 

* I have a notion that all without the boundary of the certain cirples 
is not so triste^ and so vulgar, and so horrid, as we are apt to suppose 
it. At least, as I often find that within, which is wearisome enough, 
I doubt whether those young ladies do the wisest thing in the world, 
who sacrifice every old habit, and sever themselves from every old con- 
nexion, for the privilege supreme of stepping within a magic ring, 
where they are never very welcome, and seldom very happy.' — ibid. pp. 
6,7. 

To this extent we go along with the authoress ; but we think 
her clearly mistaken in supposing any fatal disparity to exist be- 
tween the daughter of a clergyman of good family^ subsequently 
described as ^ all polished and gentlemanlike/ and a nobleman^ 
however exalted his rank. The families of the clergy form a 
recognised part of the best provincial society, which, during 
several months of the year, includes ten-twelfths of the elements 
of which the best London circles are composed ; and their 
daughters are taught pretty nearly the same round of accomplish- 
ments as are thought indispensable for the daughters of the 
richer gentry and the nobility ; so that, in our opinion, Louisa 
Evelyn would have had at the very utmost only an ignorance of 
some very trivial conventional details to overcome. The facility 
vrith which this sort of thing is overcome by women even of a very 
inferior order, is well illustrated in the ^ Heart of Mid-Lothian,' 
where Effie Deans, as Lady Staunton, completely imposes on 
the Duke of Argyle, an unimpeachable judge of bearing ai\d 
manners. 

Before quitting the Vicarage, we are particularly introduced to 
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ri^ und hancbome young men. of fashion, — poaching)- 48 it were, upon 
the peculiar preserves of the Ladies Marys and Selinas. These^ with 
the usual allowance of colonels in the Guards, and well-dressed young 
men of straw, composed a party, the description of which will satisfy, 
we trust, the anxious reader, that the author of the pages he honours 
by holding in his hand, however deficient in other respects, may, in this 
most truly important particular, be implicitly depended upon.* — ^pp. 
47-49. 

It is, at all events, the identical party which all writers of novels 
subsequent to the appearance of the latter cantos of Don Juan 
have thbught proper to place in country-houses on such ocr 
casions. It has thus acquired a prescriptive authority, and 
may pass as a fair specimen of the fashionable world — not of 
the aristocracy, which, though constantly confounded, is essen- 
tially distinct. Louisa^s success at the outset is described as 
exceedingly equivocal. Her beauty is undeniable ; ^ but (re- 
marks the author) as beauty without the prestige of wealth or 
rank has almost entirely lost its effect upon the imagination of 
young men of fashion, nobody will be surprised to hear that 
Colonel Cadogan, arrived at that age when favoris are dyed, wigs 
a la royale worn, and to which clings a slight tincture of ancient 
gallantry in manner, and of the old-fashioned taste for pretty 
faces, was the only one of sdl these fine gentlemen who approached 
to offer his arm to conduct Miss Evelyn to the dinner-table.' We 
are obliged to own that this is probable enough in such a party as 
has been described ; partly, because most of the men owe their 
position to the appearance of intimacy with some female leader of 
the coterie, and cannot afford to pursue an individual taste or pre- 
ference which might lead beyond the limits of the set ; partly, on 
account of the prevailing and vicious custom for the women to draw 
out, or f aire lefrais for, the men.* 

The dinner goes off heavily enough — ^the evening much the 
same ; the morning drive is unproductive, and at the conclusion 
of the first race day, the cry is still 

' Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo.*, 

But before the race ball is half over, the decisive hit has been 
made, and Mrs. Carlton's brightest aspirations are on the point 
of being realised. 

* ' At a breakfast at the Count Appoiii*8, M. de Septeuil was standing and loung- 
ing near a table, where a young English lady was talking to him and helping her- 
self to the good things. Some gentleman near him whispered some remark, and 
laughed. " fa nV*/ pa» exigeante, man cher,'" said he, **Jf suis faiigukr Had ^a 
been a French lady, though plain, old, and unknown to him, he would have appeared 
all eagerness to assist her, to the tip of his little cane.' — Thought* on the Ladies of the 
Aristocracy, By Lydia ThmAins, 1835.— >A suspicious authority, but the story looks 
like truth, 

' " Lord 
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"2 going. Lady William is voted too ill to go to church ; but it is 
"^proposed that she shall take an airing in the Park in ^ the most 
delicious of all possible phaetons, drawn by the most adorable 
_ oi all possible ponies/ which Lady Fanny, who thus describes 
them^ is to drive. Louisa thinks that if she is well enough to 
drive out, she must be well enough to go to church, but she is 
cxMnpelled to give way by the authoritative interference of her 
husband — 

* Louisa was left alone with Lord William, who never went to church. 
:_ His religious opinions are easily explained ; they are those of numbers 

. of his class and stamp. With little examination, he had decided upon 

the whole business, as an invention of priests to keep the world in sub- 

. jection — an invention still useful, for the purpose of maintaining order 

. and subordination among the lower ranks of society ; and a superstition 

amiable and desirable, to a certain degree, in women.' — vol. i. pp. 

221, 222. 

These opinions, we fear, are only too common amongst men, 
though certainly not so much so among men of the highest class 
as among those of one several steps under them ; but to represent 
the women of the class here in question as talking lightly on any 
subject connected with religion, is (to use the mildest form of 
demal) a palpable mistake. It may be sentiment, or enthusiasm^ 
fashion, if the author chooses, and is reluctant to give them credit 
for principle — but the fact is undoubted, that they are singularly 
sedulous in their attendance at church, and to all appearance un- 
affectedly serious in the devotional feelings they almost uniformly 
profess. We may further hint to the ingenious novelist, that 
a pony phaeton, with outriders, is not the exact description of 
equipage in which a man of Lord William's taste would permit his 
wife to disport herself on a Sunday in the Park, as she would cer- 
tamly incur imminent risk of being taken for a femme entretenue, 
A whole host of errors are concentrated in the following paragraph* 
assigning Lady William's unhappiness, for which her husband's 
peculiar character was alone sufficient to account, to causes which 
had next to nothing to do with it. 

* Wherever Louisa appeared, she was admired and followed ; her 
extreme beauty and natural good taste, and a certain native dignity of 
manner, which might have deceived a very accurate observer as to her 
breeding, spared her those thousand minor mortifications which usually 
attend women under her circumstances : her misfortune lay deeper, it lay 
in a character, and habits, little adapted to the heartlessness of the situa- 
tion which she occupied ; she might be said not to have been properly 
educated for it. She had been cradled in domestic fondness ; reared 
in the sweet habits of familiarity and confidence, and the perpetual pre- 
sence and society of those she loved. She had not gone through that 
preparation for listless indifference, which the distant nursery — the 
mother with short and hurried visits — the severe and orderly nurse — 
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ill-bred as to feel exceedingly hurt on becoming casually infonned 
of the liaison. 

When a stock-broker haunts the green-room of one of the 
minor theatres, no general conclusions are drawn unfavourable 
to the ihorality of stock-brokers ; when an artizan squanders at 
Greenwich Fair the money required for the decent support of his 
family, the virtue of his order continues unimpeached ; but let a 
nobleman fall under suspicion of dangling behind the scenes of 
the opera, and the whole peerage is found guilty of habitual licen- 
tiousness. 

Nothing now remains but her baby, and she is destined to be 
bereaved of that. They are staying at Brighton. The child falls 
nek at the moment that Lord William is anxious to set out for 
London, in order to present himself at St. James's, in company 
with his wife, with a view of silencing the rumours that began to 
prevail as to their estrangement. Louisa remonstrates, but Lord 
William insists and is obeyed. 

• * We will not linger over the distressing scene. The child left 
Brighton with its mother that evening — ^Louisa herself, inexperienced 
as she was, not sufficiently sensible of the risk that she ran ; and some- 
what soothed by the positive assurances of Mrs. Wily [the nurse] and the 
doctor, that Miss Melville was as well as herself. But as they ap- 
proached Reigate the child became suddenly and alarmingly worse. It 
was ten o'clock already. Louisa stopped the carriage. 

' " She can go no farther ! God in heaven I she is choking ! she can 
scarcely breathe or speak !" " Take her out ! — ^take her out ! — put her 
to bed !" was the agonized cry. " No — go on !"— cried Lord William 
imperiously ; " the child is only hoarse. If you want advice, get her 
to London." " She will never reach London ! — she will die ! stop ! 
stop ! For God's sake let her be bled ! — ^let her he bled !" " Absurd ! 
Take her to London, I say." " William ! if ever you loved me — If 
you have one grain of pity left for me ! — ^let us stop ! she will die ! she 
will die !" " She will do perfectly well, if my lady would not be so 
anxious," (fussy, she would have said,) cried the impenetrable Mrs. 
Wily. " Oh William ! William ! don't believe her ; — ^believe me this 
once ! — ^this once ! — this once ! Grant my prayer — let us stop !" " No ! 
she is not in the slightest danger. I insist upon an end being put to 
this nonsense — Order the horses out." " Good God ! Lord William, 
she is too ill to move ; she must instantly be bled. Cannot you see it 
in every look? hear it in that horrid! — ^horrid noise!" " She is hoarse 
— ^that is all. Will nobody order out the horses ? Mrs. Wily, can she 
go, or not?" " Perfectly well, my lord." " Then she shall go." 
" Then she shall not go !" cried Louisa, the mother triumphing at last 
over every other feeling, as the increasing distress of the child amounted 
to agony. " She shall not go ! No — Lord William, I never disobeyed 
you before — I disobey you now ! — She shall not go ! — ^My darling ! yet, 
—yet will I save you ! Tedr us asunder by force — I defy you, crue>, 
cruel father! See! she is dying before your eyes!" She clasped the child 

fiercely 
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language, from tbe same source ? These queatioiis have been 
bokily auswered in the affirmative ; and the supporters of ibis bj- 
poLhesis have expended a good deal of learning aud ingeuiiity in 
traciug the march of the Cimmerii from the Euxine to the Brilish 
channel — almost as minutely as Xenophon describes the advance 
and retreat of the Ten Thousand. We do not mean to say that the 
theory itself is either false or improbable ; but we doubt whether 
any satisfactory evidence has been brought to prove it. Hitherto 
llie matter rests on a few plausible conjectures and a similarity of 
names — a most fallacious argument in all cases. We know that 
our neighbours and fellow subjects, tbe modern Cyuiry, are dis- 
tinct from ourselves, both in race and language ; but as to their 
origin and early history, they are still, like their namesakes of old, 
Mt'gi xai vilpix-p KiKci}>.uiJ.iAivoi — and likely to remain so. 

Various attempts have been made to throw light upon the prt- 
mordia of tbe people, by means of their language, which, except- 
ing perhaps the Basque, appears to be the most ancient, tbe most 
singularly constructed, and the most true to its original form, of 
all European tongues. Most of those attempts have signally 
failed, owing to the erroneous principle on which they were under- 
taken. It was argued that, as the Celts came from the east, they 
must have spoken an Oriental language; consequently one more 
or less related to Hebrew — the most ancient of Oriental tongues ; 
a complete nun sequifur.' It must be admitted that a few re- 
markable coincidences have been pointed out, but tbe majority of 
alleged resemblances are altogether visionary. It is very possible 
that the Celts may have picked up a few'^ Semitic words in their 
progress through Asia, especially from the East Aramean, or 
Chaldee, which has interchanged many vocables with Old Persian, 
and perhaps with other adjoining dialects ; but it would be as easy 
to trace the bulk of the Celtic languages to Formosa or Madagas- 
car, as to tbe land of Canaan. 

These matters are, however, better understood than they were a 
century ago. It has been discovered that there are eastern lan- 
guages of venei-able antiquity, totally distinct from Hebrew, but 
bearing the closest affinity to tbe principal European tongues. It 
is now as certain that Greek, Gothic, and Slavonic are the de- 
scendants of some ancient dialect nearly related to Sanscrit, as 
that Portuguese is derived from Latin. The affinity of Celtic to 
ibis great family has been doubted, and even Hatly denied. Co- 
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depaitbg wheels of hU carriage and four were soon lieard.' 

The child dies, and the mother is driven to the very verfre of 
insanity, when her fit of desperation is arrested by the suddca 
reappearance of Charles, juBt returned from the CoDlinent, 
whither he hod proceeded as travelling tutor to a iiQblemaii. 
But he arrives too late to avert the catastrophe. ' Great were 
hor agonies, grievous the struj;gles of expiring nature. But ihej 
were over. And in the arms of this true and faithful friend she 
sunk to rest, April 21st, IBSi.' 

We bear willing testijuony to the taste and skill with which 
all the scenes of mere feeling are executed. But to form an 
impartial estimate of the meiita and demerits of the work, it 
is necessary to bear constantly in mind the avowed purpose fur 
which it is composed j namely, to prove that a moral barrier exists 
between the higher and middle classes, which it is the extreme of 
rashness to cross, on account of a radical opposition in habits, 
aentiments, taste, and feelings, rendering domestic happiness all 
but impossU)le for such as may venture on the step. It will be 
readily admitted, we presume, that this is an extremely dangerous 
and invidious doctrine to ])romulgatc in the existing state of 
society ; and its injurious effects are not likely to be diminished 
by the circumstance of its being insinuated through the medium 
of an affecting story, instead of being openly advanced and 
defended as an asiom. In the latter case we might encounter 
proof by proof, and argument by argument ; but, as matters 
stand, both proof and argument are superseded by the calm, 
unhesitating assumption throughout, that the middle class can 
never coalesce with the higher class by reason of its folly and 
its vice. Lady William Melville is made wretched by the capri- 
ciousness, selfishness, heartless ness, and (we may fairly add) 
brutality of her lord. But would a wife taken from the ranks 
of the aristocracy, with the average amount of good and bad 
qualities, have been happy with him ? would she have compla- 
cently agreed to the neglect of her family, the separation from 
her husband, the desertion of her child? would she have laughed 
to hear of his passion for a prima donna, or, necessarily and as a 
thing of course, have consented to treat domestic affection as a pre- 
judice, and religious duty as a bore ? The author of ' A Country 
Vicarage' is bouud tn rcnlv in the affirmative, or the story " 
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noble houses are as likely to be good, pure, gentle, and aflec- 
tionate, as any ricar's, surgeon's, or attorney's daughters in the 
lund. Our authoress must, (ve repeat, have lived at n distance from 
the world she ventures to satirize, if she needs to be told distinctly 
that women of quality are as strict as others in the observance of 
those domestic duties for which their own personal attention is 
required, and as regular in their attendance at church ; that they 
do not abandon their children to the tender niercies of such nurses 
as Mrs. Wily, nor leave them to die upon the road in order that 
they themselves may arrive in time for a drawing-roim ; that it 
is by no means an ordinary occurrence for a noble pair to se])arate 
at the end of their first season till the following spring ; and that 
moat noble ladies would actually be shocked to bear of their 
husbands' infidehty. Equally imfounded is the hypothesis that 
Lortl William Melville is a fair specimen of a class — in other 
words, that the natural and necessary effect of wealth and rank is 
to indurate the heart, and that young men of birth and fortune 
are vain, proiligat*, and unfeeling, devoted to selfish gratifications, 
and unfitted, by the habitual indulgence of their caprices, for the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness or perseverance in any of the 
more elevated pursuits. 

. ' It must be admitted (says Isaac Tomldns) that there is a very 
great, a very real charm in these (the higher) circles of society. 
The elegance of manners which there prevails is perfect; the 
taste which reigns' over all is complete ; the tone of converaation 
is highly agreeable — infinitely below that of France indeed — but 
still most fascinating.' The present author, adopting tht; hint, 
describes the conversation of Lord William's dinner-table as ' that 
delightful union of wit, knowledge, and high-breeding, of lively 
sally and brief racy remark, of ease without familiarity and fine 
manners without pretension, which is to be found in perfection in 
such assemblages, and in such assemblages alone.' These ad- 
missions are much more important than the writers probably 
conceived when making them. Good conversation implies varied 
and extended knowledge, combined with a high degree of intel- 
lectual cultivation ; good manners imply the general desire to 
please, and delicacy of perception to discover what may be 
pleasing or displeasing to others, without which a man may be 
conventionally, but not thoroughly, well bred. Neither conver- 
sation nor manners, therefore, can ever be perfectly good amongst 
a vain, frivolous, ignorant, selfish, unfeeling set of persons, like 
those of whom Mr, Tomkins asserts, and the author of ' A Country 
Vicarage' assumes, aristocratic society to be principally made up. 
Nor are they good in a section of the higher class, which we here 
think it necessary to pariiculariEe, as we cannot help thii ' 
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»rily that simple adjectives only differ from substantives in their 

ication^ and that those with distinctive terminations are in 

^ity compound words^ having substantives for their basis. He 

not indeed explain the nature of the additional elements very 

>pily, when he resolves en, ed, and ig into his favourite impe^ 

iv€8, give, add, join; and he has, moreover, weakened his 

ing position by his loose and inaccurate method of stating it. 

e says— 

* An adjective is the name of a thing, which is directed to be joined 
some other name of a thing.* 

Again — 

* I maintain that the adjective is equally and altogether as much the 
ame of a thing as the 7ioun substantive. And so I say of all words 

"^cvhatever. For that is not a word which is not the name of a thing, 
livery word being a sound significant must be a sign, and if a sign, 
^he name of a thing. But a noun substantive is the name of a thing, 
^nd nothing more. 

* If, indeed, it were true that adjectives were not the names of 
t;bings, there could be no attribution by adjectives ; for you cannot 
attribute nothing. How much more comprehensive would any term 
136 by the attribution to it of nothing ? Adjectives, therefore, as well 
as substantives, must equally denote substances ; and substance is 
attributed to substance by the adjective contrivance of language.' 

On being reminded of the distinction between substance and 
essence, Tooke replies — 

* Well ; I care not whether you call it substance, or essence, or 
accident, that is attributed. Something must be attributed, and there- 
fore denoted by every adjective.'* 

All this jangling might have been avoided if, instead of saying 
that words denote things or substances, ^terms at the best of 
ambiguous import^ and open to endless cavil, it had been stated 
that they denote the attributes and categories, or relations of 
things. It might be difficult to prove that space is a substance, 
according to any legitimate meaning of the term ; but there can 
be no doubt as to its being an attribute of every material substance, 
which must be more or less extended. We conceive that nouns 
may be defined as follows : — 1. abstract nouns, denoting qualities 
of things simply ; 2. concrete nouns, in which a single attribute 
stands synecdochically for many ; 3. adjectives, Le, attributes used 
as descriptive epithets, being sometimes simple terms, e.g. black, 
white, choice; sometimes compound words, as sorrowful, god- 
like, friendly, careless, words which it is unnecessary to analyze. 
Simple adjectives only occur in particular languages. In Sans- 

* S«e Divertions ofPurley, vol. ii. pp. 428— 4a4 ; 438—439. 
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aliD. and aauy otherti, all adjcctivi^s baic distiiKtiii 
MtMtfc, M Tooke amt«lv ti^marka, were origiiull} 
lifNcMta Hwrrfi. Uort of ibcM htmunaliuas have a poxMeviot n^ 
■ift o bnii; far cXHipk. fcurAaftu = liarbA pnt^itua; oihtrsdenM 
liwrfuri'T Mbuadanca. pnvauon. aoalogoiu u> our lite, Jul, Im; 
mA in m1 CT— liwv do not ao moclt bcltmg lo the attrtbuh »i n 
llMjWywfc. 1^ i^mbitaM is njuK-alful lo vir prttxHius divitiif, 
■Nil Uw tonninabMi Itniua, aikdoubti^lj siguUicant, to borrow 
Toulw's ptamw, puts the wucd to coailiuon to be joined mwwt 

wtwlMlllti.-. 

It l<M tivcu debated wbedwr an adjective is equivalent to the 
ciictui»ltKu>t<j«i ikiUi ih« ^iiitive aae. 1 his we apprehend iwi 
M WMi net tfo the case, ac^onling to circutustauces. Paternm 
uwwr i> iiolciitiiillv cifuivalcnt to ftairtt amor, the ending nu 
b«tt»iat a iiMunvtiuB imputt ; smI it I9 actually so when spoLen of 
t ^ilvr, Wl uu{ ntlwa upplMnl to anj other person. An uncle 
iu%.t l«t:l «N kl)«:i:tioit (or hM uepfaew (fHa/ la that of a parent, at 
Htvn yrru/er, au>l in lliia tense hi» attachment ma; be called 
ftahtikai . tiv<«t ibrlvM. it ii nut the afectma of a father, but tbal 
Ul >iu vw/'. tu iJk bltirr cam our own language furnishes fi 
*lHvtl> |>«f|wi Uiiti— >/A*Wj| ; i. e., «i lermini, fatlterhke. Ifi 
W>l .AUk UiiMt wuv tbc stttycct ot' tiie discoune, paternal wouli) 
tw Um Mwiw to4»iiaala expreKMon ol' ibe two ; and it would be 
Util.1 »Win\l iw M.vut k oa acconnt of its Latin descent, when it 

*\ 1 Is hvst: tii.il uo pait ol speech has been so completely mis- 
.111.;, L-u.,.,i ,,, iIk- *e(l', i'i>i<ke's dictum that a verb is a noun 

■ ■ ' '"/ »>■■<■. » iiin •' as (ur as it goes ; but be has not in- 

' •' " • ■■! ''.i.' Uh' *>.>uit' tiling more is, nor has any one else, as 

'11 I. «i kii.«, iimii a -aiislaiuiry account of the matter. Gram- 
1" n'u., ,,niUI 11. -I liil(> sffiii;; lliat a noun lies at the root of every 
»"'• !'■! V \iiiii|.\\ iluit divain (sim\nmm) is included in I dream 
!■ '""■■>. itii.t iliv* till us tliat the difference consists in the 

" ""*< tt>,-uni- I'owcr of the latter. But how did it ac- 

yi'M till, j.nwvi f ,11- ni «lial additional element does it consist? 

"■'"' -<'v. Ill iliv \,il. substiiutivf underslood^a supposition logi- 
' ' ' ""l'>"'«ililc, III iln> [i|iiii»c ci/o t.fuin) iommum proves on llie 

"" '.' " vmi.'n. imn'uj; whom is Harris, say that if we divest 
' ' '; '"•' '11 v*»iiiiivM of UK'tnl, teniae, number, and person, a 
""'""" ;-<^>« IS potentially tyii (Ei'fii) 
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-i it. What do we discern in y^o^p of the stubborn oiv — ovror, the 
w addition of which constitutes the participle ; and which^ in one 

■ form or other, has stood its ground for thousands of years, from 
E the Sanscrit tupan^ tupantas:=:irvitrojv, Ti/wrovror, down to the 

modern German Kebend? In fine, what proof have we of the 
transition from yq(i(pc>jv eyoj to yqai(pa)^ any more than for Menage's 
transmutation oiraposo into renard? A verb divested of its para- 
phernalia may become an Irish participle, which is a mere ab- 
stract noun ; but certainly not a Greek, Latin, or even an English 
one. 

Some progress was made in ascertaining the nature of verbs, 
when it was shown that the personal terminations are in reality 
personal pronouns. Still the old difficulty remained as to the 
body of the word. Pott, whom we regard as one of the most 
acute of European philologists, observes that the verb is divisible 
into three constituent parts — root, connective vowel, and termina- 
tion — [v^a^-o-ptgv, pet-i-mus] — answering 4o the predicate, copula, 
and subject, of a logical proposition. We do not clearly see how 
a mere euphonic syllable, often wanting, can constitute a legiti- 
mate logical copula ; but supposing that mus is noSy and i a con- 
nective, meaning something or other— what is pet? In other words, 
what is a verb divested of its usual adjuncts ? We answer boldly 
that there is no such thing in existence. Every verb includes in 
it a subject and predicate, or makes an assertion respecting some 
given person or thing. It must therefore have a subject, that is 
to say, it must be in some person. Take away this subject, and 
the verb becomes a noun^ as the supines are in Latin, and the 
infinitives in all languages. The root of the verb is therefore a 
noun or attribute ; and the personal terminations, as we have seen, 
are to be resolved into pronouns. It only remains to inquire what 
is the nature of the copula or connexion between them. 

We have observed that Dr. Prichard*s statements respecting 
the Celtic languages throw a new and important light on the 
formation of language ; and this we hold to be particularly the 
case with respect to the verb. He has shown that the per- 
sonal terminations in Welsh are pronouns, and that they are more 
clearly and unequivocally so than the corresponding endings in 
Sanscrit or its immediate descendants. However, he lays no 
stress upon a fact which we cannot but consider highly important : 
viz.y that they are evidently in statu regiminis, not in apposition 
or concord : in other words, they are not nominatives, but oblique 
cases, precisely such as are affixed to various prepositions. For 
example, the second person plural does not end with the nomi- 
native chwif but with ech, wch, och, ych, which last three forms 
are also found coalescing with various prepositions — iwch, to you ; 

ynoch, 
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ng. 1. oeddvvn, eram, fui PL 1. oeddym 

2, oeddit S. oeddych 

3. oedd . 9., oeddynfJ 

iialogy between the above Syriac construction and those 
rms is striking, and there can be no mistake respecting 
se nature of them, especially of the first. Wij^ is une- 

y a noun plural ; and the pronominal suffixes are not 
i^es in apposition or concord with the noun, but oblique 

regimine. When participles or adjectives are used with 
n to express the present tense, as is frequently the case, 
c idiom invariably requires nominatives in concord, ana- 

the Latin prior ille [esi]y amantes nos [sumus]- In this 

construction, we see, if we are not deceived, the true 
elements of a verb ; and, among European languages, 
h deserves the honour of having maintained them in the 
3urity. It is not surprising that they cannot be so clearly 
i in Sanscrit, where so much has been sacrificed to sound. 

however, no doubt that the Sanscrit personal termina- 
pronouns, and it is equally certain ^hat they have not the 
nominatives. Mi in asmi (sum) may be a modification 
nitive me == ma-i, or of the locative mayi; but it cannot 
/iolence be resolved into the nominative aham. More 
ere after, 
ollowing conspectus of the present indicative in five 

of the Indo-European family will show the intimate con- 
etween them, and the mutilation which our own language 
red : — 



Sanscrit 



manayami 

manayasi 

manayati 

manemi 

manesi 

manedi 

varmanem 

varmanes 

varmanet 

moneo 
mones 
monet 



Pracrit, 



DoriCn 



Old High German. 



Latin. 



manayllmas 
minayat'ha 
m&nayanti 

manemha 
maned'ha 
manenti 

rlBsrs 
riBevri 

varmanemes 

varmanet 

varmanent 

monemus 

monetis 

monent. 



The 
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Such phenomena belong to the corruptions of language, 
;s legitimate operations. 

ave thus endeavoured to show that nouns,* adjectives, and 
e attributive words, either simply or in combination with 
:ional element. We now proceed to the second division of 
ject. 

Ay speaking, pronouns may be called attributives, as they 
an attribute of a peculiar kind ; but for practical purposes 
►re convenient to consider them as a separate class. When 
:ribe them as a primitive part of language, we speak of 
e in its known and visible state, not as it may have existed 
jriod about which we have no evidence. There is reason 
ve that pronouns were, in reality, formed upon local par- 

malogous to the Il> 7» D> of the Hebrews ; but the exist- 
such is more a matter of probable inference than of posi- 
;imony. The Latin i?, simple as it seems, includes three 
ideas — person^ masculine gender, and place ; but though 
tion of it denoting place may have once existed separately, 
lot trace it with any certainty, while, on the other hand> 
many prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs unequivo- 
rmed from pronouns. The number of pronominal roots 
:rit seems to have been more considerable than it is at pre- 
5ome, which only appear as particles, or portions of com- 
/vords, occur as distinct pronouns in the cognate languages^ 
Celtic dialects help to supply several chasms. Professor 
considers the monosyllabic forms as the only primitives; 
je are found to be chiefly demonstratives, or relatives. We 
a list of them, with a few of the corresponding forms in 
nguages :-— 

ly found in composition in Sanscrit, but extensively employed 
;, both as a demonstrative and a relative. 
lis) Lat. is; old German, i-r. 
Lat. quis ; Lettish, ka-s ; Gothic, hva-s. 
Gr. to; Gothic, ihata. 
Welsh, pa, who or what, 
fem sa; Zend, ha, ha; Dor, 6, a; Gothic, sa, so; Ang. Sax. 



In oblique cases and compounds. 

The Sanscrit relative. 

following may 1)6 probably deduced from Sanscrit par- 
id compounds, and cognate languages : — 

brevity's sake we omit all consideration of participles, which me coinpo&ed 
ne materials as certain classes of adjectives, and are often identical with 
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for^ them, without producing the smallest ambiguity. Instances 
of their being actually thus employed are not uncommon* Thus, 
*Tu, si hie sis, aliter sentias.' — (Terence, Andr. £, 1.)=' If you 
-were 7, you would think differently ;' and ' O isii qui ad deorum 
nos cultum invitatis.'— (Arnob., 1. I.)='0 you who invite us 
to worship your gods ! ' besides the well-known formulee of the 
Greek tragedians, olros dvrip = eyd, and Z oSror c: <rv. We 
do not, indeed, perceive much resemblance between the de- 
monstratives and the nominative cases of personal pronouns in 
Greek, Latin, or even in Sanscrit ; but the coincidences in oblique 
forms, in the personal endings of verbs, and in particles, are so 
close and so numerous, as to render the affinity of the two classes 
more than probable. This will appear more clearly from the fol- 
lowing paradigm of the Sanscrit 1st perfect ; evidently an older 
form than the present, and the undoubted archetype of the Greek 
2d aorist. 

Sing. 1. a-tuda-m. PI. a-tuda-ma. 

2. a-tuda-s. a-tuda-ta. 

d. a-tuda-t. * a-tuda-n. 

We see no absurdity in supposing the above terminations to be 
relics of the demonstratives ma, sa, ta, = hie, iste, tile, Sa and 
ia actually exist in Sanscrit, and ma, as a proper demonstrative, 
may be deduced from i-ma, this — the ancient Greek form, julJv — 
and a variety of particles. Its relation, in point of signification, to 
hiCy may be inferred from the Greek ptev, /w^gra, the Armoric pro- 
nominal suffix m& = Lat. ce, Fr. ci ; e. gr., an den md, this man 
(cet homme ci), audits employment in several* languages to form 
datives and accusatives , both including the idea of connexion or 
iacquisition. Its affinity to the oblique cases of the pronoun 7, in 
Sanscrit, Greek, Gothic, and some scores of tongues besides, will 
hardly be disputed. 

The terminations of the Sanscrit present are, sing,, mi, si, 
fi; pi., mas, tha, nti, almost exactly the Doric forms in pn. 
They are evidently composed of the same elements as the endings 
in the preceding paradigm, but are more fully developed. Ac- 
cording to our theory of the verb, they were originally oblique, 
probably instrumental,! cases of pronouns, in construction with 
nouns, the preposition included in the case forming the copula. 

We apprehend this view of the subject will help to explain an ap- 
parent anomaly in several languages, viz., the discrepance between 



* Aft, ma, mo, occur in many languages as interrogative and indefinite pronouns, 
trhich are often closely connected with demonstratives and relatives.^ 

t One strong ground for this supposition is, that the ancient Latin imperatives, 
€ttod — viviiod — and the analogous Veda — ^imperative— ;;it;a-/a/ = vtviVo — are une- 
quivocally in the ablative form. 

H 2 the 
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e refrain from meddliDg with the Monboddoigm of the above 
^ge ; but the observations on the primary and secondary ap-i 
ions of prepositions, and their importance in laiiguagei com^ 
our entire assent. We do not, however, regard prepositions 
conjunctions, in their exuiing form, as primitive words, but 
formed by inflection and composition from pronouns j chiefly 
JHEionstratives ; at least, if any are entitled to be considered as 
***^ginal words, the simple forms ^ev, Je, §«, xe, re, ye, ne, ve, ce, 
^^^e, 8cc., many of which are also found in Sanscrit, are the most 
•Cely to be so. The pronominal origin of many particles is too 
vious to be insisted upon. It will hardly be denied that quo, 
%i qui, quaniy quum, and our own where, whence, why, whither , 
€., are mere modifications of qui and who, and that the Greek 
r^ ors, and German wie, wo, wenn. Sac. &c., are of similar origin. 
Xn like manner dXKa is merely a neuter plural of &Kkos ; <iiJL(pl, 
fit/A^if, evidently connected with if^^oj ; and aed, ae (without), as 
we formerly observed, are apparently ablatives of $ui. We con-i 
aider it as equally certain that si (if) is the ablative of the ancient 
demonstrative pronoun «is = t«-r— q. d. Hn this [case], and sic the 
same word, with the addition of the enclitic ce — q. d. in this 
[manner]. Most of the Greek prepositions occur in Sanscrit 
\inder almost identical forms, and nearly all may be deduced, with 
more or less certainty, from Sanscrit pronominal roots. Sir G. 
Haughton observes that dzjo, tit^o, vapa, (tvv, vTro, VBqi, BZjlf uTrsp^ 
are evidently identical with the Sanscrit and Bengali words apa, 
pray para, sam, upa, pari, api, upari. He also refers zjqhs to 
puras (before) ; we think that prati, exactly the Homeric zjporlf 
furnishes a more satisfactory etymology. 

We refer our readers to Professor Bopp for a further investi^^ 
gation of the origin of the Sanscrit particles. Some of his etymo* 
logies are confessedly conjectural, others we conceive to be per-, 
fectly satisfactory. He appears to have established his leading 
positions^— that pronouns and particles are closely related^ and 
that they form a totally distinct class from nouns and verbs — on a 
firm basis. We have only space for two examples. 

Grammarians are greatly puzzled to account for the various 
and seemingly conflicting meanings of the preposition irotqu. We 
think they may be all satisfactorily deduced from its etymon, the 
Sanscrit indefinite pronoun para £= alius, which is evidently 
capable of denoting addition, juxtaposition, approach, and similar 
relations, in which one thing is viewed in conjunction with another^ 
and departure, deviation, distortion, change, &c., where a thing ia 

• Cf. Havelok, vv. 2119, 20— 

' Thou mayt us bothe yeve and selle 
ffith that thou wilt here dwell :' 
i.e. i/ thou wilt ; a literal translation of si, 

considered 
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considered as distinct from analher. flaf tx^", wa^Ei/ii, wag a^a?Aw, 
are examples of the foiniei' idea; and vsa^xT^iytfii, va^oLrqiaoiy . 
Tta.pafia.Uo/, zsafanivw, •mxqoqaai, and a nniltitude of similar express 
Bions, — some literal and some metapiioricai, but all including ihft ■ 
idea of difference — belong lo llie latter. We sliall not at present 
discuss the probable affinity between zja^a and zse^l, ^qo, ■arpav, 
prtp,per, S(c., respecting »hicli niucb might be said, but we think 
It important to observe that the two leading significations which 
we have pointed out in ■sapa, also appear in the German ver and 
its cognates. Thus, verschuffen, to procure, vergrossem, to in- 
crease, veralten, to grow old, vernehmen, to perceive, have a sort 
of acquisitive sense ; while verachlen, to despise, verderben, to 
destroy, veTfiihren, to lead away, seduce, verkaufen, to sell, and a 
multitude of others, convey an apparently opposite idea. This 
latter idea of change, distortion, injury, S(.c., is the more prevalent 
one in Anglo-Saxon and English words compounded with /or — 
forego, forswear, forget, forsake, the Scottish ybrspeni, and many 
others. The editor of the ' Diversions of Purley'(Mr. R.Taylor) 
well observes that Tooke's etymology oi far — viz. Gothic j^m'na " 
(cause) — does not apply to cases of tliis description *, and that the |! 
various significations o( for can only be studied to advantage by J 
comparing the various Teutonic languages. The Sanscrit etymon, 
which we have suggested for -waga, seems equally capable of ex- 
plaining the intensive and privative acceptations of oar for snd the 
German ver. 

Another family of words in the European languages — resem- 
bling in sound, but apparently ditferent in signification — seem to 
have the Sanscrit relative pronoun ya = qui, as their common 
ancestor. In the Indian dialects a multitude of particles aie 
formed from this pronoun, analogous to the derivatives of qui and 
its cognates — e. gr. Sanscr. yat, that, gudd — yalas, whence, Sfli 
yada, when, ore; yadi, if- yadiwd, or, si-ve. The same elemi 
occurs in the particles of many other languages, in nearly 
same significations, and they will generally be found to incli 
the force of a degionstrative or relative pronoun. For esan 
Goih. joA, Old Germ, ja, jolt, Finnish jo ^ and, maybe lesi 
iiito in this or tliut (suppl. manner), nearly equivalent to our 
The Greek te, from the demonstrative root TA, and LaLtO, 
from the relative KA, are apparently of parallel impi 
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believe the same signification to be included in GoUi. jai, ja. 
Germ, ja, Aug. Sax. gea, gese, Frisic je, Welsh and ArmorJc je 
= jea*. In the Scandinavian dialects ja is tlie answer to simple 
inlerrogatioiis, and JM,jo, to quEsliona including a negative. In 
til cases wc conceive the particle simpler means in this (manner), 
Ihns = Latin ita. The Sanscrit yadi appears to fnniish a clue 
lo ibe Golhic/afcai, Frisic je/ Aug. Sax. j/i/.OId Gerni-(Au, vbi, 
Lellisii ja, Fninish jos = ifj — all denoting in which or m that 
[case or supposition] =: Latin si. Jabni — Irom whicli the other 
Germanic forms are descended — appears to have originally been 
B dative or instrumental case of ya, analogous to tubya = Latin 
iiK (compare ibi, vbt, Gr. ^i-n^t, Slavonic tebje = tibi). 

The relative import of the particle is moat clearl}' discernible in 
llie distributive phrases, Ang. Sax. ge sceap, ge osan — both sheep 
ami oxen, or, more familiarly, what sheep, what oxen ; Latin qva^ 
OKS, qua boves; Ital. che piccoli, che grandi — both small and 
gieatj or in the comparative coustruction — Germ, je mehr, je 
(lesser, Lat. qua plus, eo meiiu.'i ; sometimes Je mehr, desto besser, 
fi(o plus, hoc melius. 

The above instances may serve to illustrate the manner in uhich 
adverbs and conjunctions are formed from pronouns. It will be 
observed that all those phrases, as well as all cases in which par- 
ticles are formed from adjectives, are dUptical, lequiriug the Mords 
jilace, time, manner, v. t, q. to complete the sense — e. gr. uh, in 
Ikia [place] ; tbi (from w) in that [place] ; t^axqav [aSov] ; prima 
[loco] ; sera [tempore] ; certo [niodo]. We do not slop lo in- 
quire wlielhcr such words are still adjectives and pronouns, or 
have become difterent parts of speech, our business being merely 
show what they originally were. The process by wliicli pro- 
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_ itbe converted into prepositions 
will be r'earfiiy understood by considering the constructions vbi 
gentium, f/io terrarum, hie loci, en loci, and many others, where 
ihc relations of place, lime, Slc, are expressed in a manner closely 
analogous t" """"" '" — ■•■- ■ '^ ' '■ 



iiiighl __ 
itlalion^rj 



lime, Slc. 

rernment by a preposition. For example, h{c 

iployed lo denote CIS, juj-/a, or any other 

^apablt of signifyiny uUra, 

^otctieas as the vmikIs now auctioned 
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that the tennioation in both languages denotes quality, state, cou" 
dition,* It iSt therefore, lawful to conclude^ from analogy, that 
Ae terminations in liber-^o^, vpio'Tn^y and many other abstract 
termsi have a distinct meaning, which was perfectly understood 
wheo they first began to be employed. 

It is foreign to our present purpose to enter into a lengthened 
discussion respecting the composition of words — a feature which 
8o;«iiiarkably distinguishes the Indo-European from the Semitic 
languages. We will| however, briefly advert to a species of 
composition of which traces appear in many languages. Gram- 
luariaDS have noticed the existence of words in cognate dialects, 
agreeing in all respects, except in possessing or wanting an 
initial s, — e. gr., fAinpoSf ayi^Upot — -fdlloy tr^aiKKw — Goth., ufarf — t 
Lat, lupeTm This prosthetic « is of common occurrence in the 
Teutonic dialects; and Grimm sagaciously observes that it is in 
all probability a remnant of some ancient particle. We have 
reasoa to think that the remark was capable of a much more 
extensive application, and might be made to illustrate an impor- 
tant feature in the early formation of language. It will be found 
OD exaniination that several other letters are employed in a simi- 
lar manner. It is also remarkable that they are chiefly the same 
elements which form the basis of the pronominal roots, — as will 
appear from the examples which we are about to adduce. The 
most common prefixes are a (with its equivalents e, 6), p (b, f, 
ph), t (dy th), k (c^ q), Scc. which are employed in a manner 
that can hardly be deemed arbitrary or accidental. We subjoin 
a few specimens of each out of many hundreds : — 

A, &c. Lat. mulgeo; Ger. melken. Gr. i/jigXyw. 
— ructo — — spEvycu. 

Sanscr. danta ; Lat. dens. 6-^ouf, 

Sanscr. naman ; Lat. nomen. ovof^x, 

Sanscr. nak'ha ; Germ, nagel. ovi?. 

To these we are disposed to add the copulative a in aXoxor, 
driKavro^y &c., and the syllabic augment — Sanscr. a — tudam, 
Gr. €Ti/wov, which we believe to be a particle. 

P, &c. Lat. rogo. Sanscr. p-rach ; Germ, f-ragen. 

Gr. prxyvviAi. Icel. b-raka ; Lat. f-rango. 

Lat. latus. Gr. zs^T^oltIs ; Germ, b-reit. 

Bavar. lukken. Eng. pluck. 

Gael, iasg (fish). Lat. piscis; Welsh, pysg. 



* In old German, heit also denotes person. It occurs in the same sense i^ ^y^^ 
ancient metrical version of the Athanasian Creed, published by Hickes. ^^eaaj^^ 
vol. i. p. 233 — *• Ne the hodks oht mengande '— * neither aught confoundin^j the p^rl 

f The Greek tyi^isuot a parallel case. The spiritus a»/?er almost ^^VativxM 
becomes * in Latin— rcousequently wng and super are exactly equivalent. Y 
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T, &l^. Genn. reibcn. Gr. rfi^sa. ^^H 

Sanscr. Bsni ; IJthu. aszar^. iixfu. ^^H 

(ierni. rupfen. Zfiism. I 

K, Ac. Lftt. smo. Sanscr. kam. 

Leltish. lobit (to flay). Lat. g-lubo. 
LaL iKtus. Iceland, g-iad. 

LU. Tttpiu. Sanscr. grabh i Ice), gripa. 

LaL iiwlus. kel. k-nut. 

Lat. «l»cr; Gtrm. eber. Gr. x-awgof. 
S, The muHl cnitiututt of all prefixes, especially in Erse and 
lAuerSaxoH. We atld lite fwlloHing to the numerous inslaiices 
)h1Jih.-«1 by GrioiD. (Gram, ii. 70l.) 

lAt. mraior. Sanscr, s-mri (to remember). 

(Jvnn. liuk (leftl. Belg. s-luik. 

Lai. uare (t»«vriiu), Sanscr. s-na ; Gael, s-namb. 

Lat. uere (!>> tpin). Gael, sniomb. 

ticnn. rrihe (rov). Gael, sreadh, 

Or. u>(w. Icel. BkSra. 

LaI. liniiu. Germ, achieim, 

Mativ wtMil» Mcm to PxiiilHl two or three gradations of tbis 
Mild of coiuMwiliou,— ^. gr., Saiucr. lip^ to anoint (compare 
llomvra >,■■) itX«m>; fir, aXiifw ; Golli. s-a-lboii ; Germ, 
mllcn ; U«vBr. k-ralleu ; l£iig. s<c-rol). We have actual evi- 
deim uf llw COmpOMtiou of UMiJ' words bearing a considerable 
Ktialtigv to ttit< aUivp e!i>tn|tles, ^specialty in the Geimanic dia- 
lect!', Uikliti- (conlcssiwi). bleibet), bli»ck, glaube, glied, gnade, 
Ha.-iin, (li«>an. witli nmtiy otbir^. aie kuown to be respectively 
ionipouiiilod widi ilif partuks if. y.-, fra. i^re/, simple as it 
llppl■!ll^, iiinsifls Hi twii dijiinct clenu'nts, — Goth, fra + itan 
^ c\-<doio : t^ii lliat tlio uu'iUrn Germun rer-fressen (to devour) 
is lwi<Y lunipvumdid willi llic samo particle. Even many of the 
«oid> nsiudly n-^auted as Sanscrit rixus are capable of being 
rcM'Ivtd into still simpkr tlenitnis. For instance, tbe root t 
dciK>lcs lo ']•' ^l.at. t-rr, lir, iiiji"* ; ri, also to go, may very pos- 
sildy lie n conipi'inid of la + i = />rri;rn: ; tri (to pass), ta + ri — 
«). d,, ^.1 thilhcr : s'ri. li> slrvw, or spread, a fnrtiier formation 
«illi llii' pmliilt' .\ii, — and so of many others. Our readers will 
hiid mil. ii inii.inons siwubtiou on tliis subject in Potl's ' Elymo- 
\•■^|1^ 111' I'l'iM linnj;< n." Ue consider many of his conclusions as 
\ii^\iU ili^iivnt); of altcnlion; but we do not feel disposed to 
"Bi'n itiili liiiii ni ii'fi'iiini; llic above prelixcs lo ilio Sanscrit 
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this is, in ft great measurCj conjectural, and requires to be con- 
finDed by a more copious ind^uction from cognate dialects. Could 
the fact be sufficiently established^ it would afford scope for much 
carious discussion respecting the formation of language, and 
might perhaps serve as a clue in tracing the affinities of tongues, 
commonly supposed to be entirely unconnected. It is scarcely 
possible for two languages to be more unlike than Sanscrit and 
Chinese ; but it is by no means improbable that both were at a 
rery early period much in the same condition and partly com- 
posed of the same elements. Both consist of monosyllabic roots ; 
and a few more pronouns and particles, employed copiously in 
the connexion and composition of words, might have made the 
latter not unlike the former. But while the component elements 
of Greek and Sanscrit have, as it were, crystallized into beautiful 
forms, Chinese, as an oral language, has remained perfectly sta- 
tionary, and is still, as it was 3000 years ago, * arena sine calce.* 
We think one point satisfactorily established, — namely, that 
pronouns and simple particles, instead of being, as Tooke repre- 
sents, comparatively modern contrivances, are in reality of the 
most remote antiquity, as well as of first-rate importance in lan- 
guage. The oldest dialects have invariably more words of this 
class than the more recent ones^ as may be seen by comparing 
Homer with Sophocles^ or the Gothic of Ulphilas with the Ger- 
man of Luther. Their antiquity maybe further proved by a com- 
parison of different families of languages. Of all European 
tongues Finnish is perhaps the most remote from Sanscrit. The 
numerals have nothing in common, and there are very few coinci- 
dences in the names of ordinary objects. Nevertheless the per- 
sonal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns, and the terminations 
of the verbs, are composed of nearly the same elements in both. 
It would be as absurd to ascribe this coincidence to accident, as 
to suppose that one race had borrowed terms of this sort from the 
other ; the only rational supposition is, that they are in both lan- 
guages derived from the same source, and consequently existed 
long before Sanscrit and Finnish had assumed their present forms. 
Tooke*s corollary proposition^ that language, in its in-artiiicial 
state, was destitute of pronouns and particles, is the very reverse 
of truth ; it being well known that the barbarous South- Sea 
islanders have many more than the most cultivated Europeans. 
An Englishman or a Frenchman has only one word for tve^ but 
a native of Hawaii or Tahiti has perfectly distinct terms for all the 
following combinations, — I -f- thou; I -|- he; I -f- you; I + 
they ; I -I- my company. So unsafe is it to construct theories on 
insufficient evidence, or none at all 1 

We have thus endeavoured to convey our ideas of the primeval 

nature 
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naturv nf latif^afrfi, ttnA to exhibit a small portion of tbe endenre 
on which they nppfnr t<) be founded. Had our limits allowe<l. 
wr rould linvf iiinfirmpd some uf our positions br a much more 
rxtfiisivc induflion ; but we trust we bare said sufficient lo escit* 
iilvfMtifcnlion nnd discussion. Our object has not been to advance 
pnrndoxns. but to endeavour to throw light on the real elements 
(if IiuiKun^re, iind to show what it is apart from the confessedly 
nrtifu-inl dtviiiioiit uf )>raminananB. If our speculations are provetl 
I" Itp erronoous. we shall be ready to renounce them for some- 
lliinp bflttfr ; if they are sound, their truth will eventually he 
rpcoKuiaed. Tlie)' at least represent language as a more simple 
IhinjT limn it is wimnonly supposed to be; and, if well-founded, 
muv WTvr to eUiridale some of the sciences more immediately 
drnt*[iilcul ujxm Innjtunge. Whether they will help to settle the 
iilil iiuiirrel Iwtween the noniijialists and realists or not, is more 
lliiMi we nill venture to affirm ; but we are persuaded that the 
pro\'iiiir or di»prininK them would be of sonie consequence to 
uiiit'et'Hid ifraniinur. and perhaps to logic and metaphysics. 



W'J 



Art. V, — Sclitnii* Hainfeld ; or a ff 'inter in Lower Siyria. B» I 
Cnptnin Ilasil Hnll, il.N,, F.H.S. llimo. Edinburgh. lB3ft 
ri I AT Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith is also true of Captua j 
Hall — whatever subject he undertakes lo write upon, 'h# 
mnkes it as amufting as a lairy tale.' In the present instance, his 
uarvolive of a fortuitous lisit to a country house in Lower Styria — 
llicmgh. we must presume, as accurate in matter of fact as one of 
Ills Io!;-boi)ks — is, l)v the accident which protlucedit, the out-of-the- 
way ciicuuistiUKt's It reliitcs. the lively and groiving interest which 
il exi-iles. rmd llic unexpectecl calastrophe with which it concludes, 
iiii:rh tiuii'c like a miret than an episode in a continental tour in 
those h'comolive times, when travelling has become the most general 
atiil, to (H'diuarv men, the most common-place of human occupa- 
tliiiis. Hut in Captain Hall's hands nothing is common-place. 
His \ir\\s ofimv suhjocl arc at once simple and shrewd, original 
yet I'liaili'i-tcd : when he gives to what at first sight might appear 
an imliiiarv trifle an air of novettv and Importance, it is not by a 
distiiriivc endeavour to exhibit his own cleverness, hut by the 
saji-acioLLS g,iod souse whicli ileU-ols. and the easy style which 
devclopes. llio hiicnt merits of tlie luipnunising tlieme. 

But to those fluidities Cnplaiu Hall adds another, which, though 
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ritifB, and^ if we may use the expression^ naenturesmne turn of 
nmid^ which leads him to seize opportunities^ and to pursue 
pfospectSj upon which men of less active or more reserved dis- 

Sribons would have hesitated to venture. Not one^ perhaps^ of 
J travellers^ to whom the accident which produced Captain 
Hall's visit to Styria should have ^presented itself, would have 
T^itored to avail himself of it ; it would be probably still more 
difficult to find one who^ after he had embarked in the adven-^ 
tore^ would have had either time^ temper^ or tenacity^ to pursue 
it to its close— and we certainly believe that not one in a thousand 
would have ever thought of making a book of it. 

About the end of April, 1834, Captain Hall, with his lady and 
fianily^ on their way from Rome to Naples, stopped for a couple 
of hours at Albano to refresh their horses, during which time 
sundry other carriages arrived, amongst which was one which 
particularly engaged his attention, and — ' with that feverish curi- 
osity' which the Captain attributes to all travellers, but which we 
believe is distinctive rather of the class to which Captain Hall 
fortunately belongs, than to travellers, and especially English 
travellers, in general — ^he set about discovering who the owner 
might be. The carriage belonged, as it happened, to a Polish 
lady ' with an unpronounceable name,' whom he had before seen 
at Home, and ' he lost no time in repairing to her apartment to 
renew so agreeable an acquaintance, though it was but for a 
moment.' 

* No sooner had we entered than she exclaimed, " Oh, how fortunate ! 
It is only a day or two since I received a letter from Germany, con- 
taining a message to you ; and had we not now fallen in with each 
other, I might never have been able to deliver it. My correspondent 
supposed we were still at Rome together, forgetting that at this season 
the travellers who crowd there in winter scatter themselves in all direc- 
tions the moment the breath of spring opens the season. Tliis letter," 
.continued she, pulling one from her reticule, " contains a message from 
the Countess Purgstall, an elderly Scotch lady, who, having married 
forty years ago a nobleman of Austria, has resided in that country ever 
since. I am desired to ascertain if you be the son of Sir James Hall, 
one of her earliest and most intimate friends in Edinburgh ? And if so, 
as I believe to be the case, I am requested to invite you, in her name, 
most cordially, to pay her a visit at her country place, the Schloss, or 
castle, of Hainfeld, near Gratz, should you think of taking the home- 
ward route through Styria, instead of following the beaten track of the 
Tyrol.'* '—pp. 4, 5. 

The random invitation thus tombee des nues, and which there 
were an hundred chances to one against his ever receiving, luckily 
found Captain Hall without any settled plan for his future move- 
ments^ and he at once resolved to avail himself of it, though 

^all 







^ riiiMiiii Pn^ndl VM, ibt fba was mlba to Mk^- 

<to rti hill ■■iiiiil ■ Pi 1—1 naUanan, late in t>:Me 

iA him to Anftim, utA thu ehe had nev^^^ 

Wefa«laIao>T«faei««aUeclion ofliBTiExE 

tttH ciliaiiclj' miBitrtnmt ■■ ho' family, aod «^*-9 

racU; moreover, that ite «w nmarkably deveiv'i 

.'— pp. 6, 7. 

the precnotioQ of ohtatnii^ a more precis^ 
ibr Countess herself, and for thu purpose a(l(lreMp<3 
Bcr.lhst very day. from Albauo. arknowlcdeiii^ the luckj>-' 
of farr hospitable overture, ' mentiooii^ the number »^ 
M psotT nimisted, giving a sketch of his plans for th^' 
KM requesting further informatioD about the roads, 
but senson for travelling in Germany.' This pro- 
a Mxrecasion of letters from the CoonleK. ui^ring the per- 
«>f the proposed visit with great, and as ibe event ap- 
wuurbnl innwuinjf, earnestness. A few estraris from these 
i.$teimr umI charat'tpristic letters will give the reader a preliminary 
irf the Cimnless, her castle, and her country — 
I have this moment, my dear sir, received your letter, dated ^Ubano, 
\fn\. 1 am now so iniuccuslomed to a pleasing sen^tion, that I 
iHv while I i«U you, it will be doing me a very great favour indeed 
Mn- H«U aud yoti will bestow a visit upon me. Your litde darlings 
„!!«)> ft««d repune. 1 bctoech you to let them find a home for a few 
VfA* <m Hainfeld ; the house is Urge ; there are tfaiity-Dine rooina 
vu dw AiKff, ftll completely funnshcd, though in the mode of the Isst 
i/v'.iiws . ihr ail aitd wiitpr arc piiiil ; the country is rich, well cultivated, 
H'l ' I v(,0 iiuiiit,'h li. Ill' [pIi'iihIuh. I (lure nut promise yoii nmuscmenls; 
1 ■■■ I 1. ..I.i«,il vii.iiiiiiL lut ull Imm du' tree uf life; but if a cordiid 
v.lwUH, ^.l^lvml^■r 3ulitu.K'«iiiii...iinlil.>,I nm sure you will find it here. 
Iliui.>i,\ I, „„|y llui'i; lioiUH ilistLiul IVom this — it is a comitr\' litde 
Ki'>'" u \ uii « ill 1.U wi'll ri'i'i-ivrd by my neighbonrs on the frontier, 
.h.lI iu„| i\w [nupW u iticc dLstuu-t from miy in Europe '—p. 9. 

■ 1 il.iu- u„i spi^iiV uf the hmur of my youth. Thirty-five years of 
„ . I ini'. liuu- i.|iiJUj^i-,l me. tiiim thi^ voun'mbmucc of those dearest to me ; 
■■ii ' 1 "II Hi.iiKiuslv visit lui', you will draw back the veil and give me 

U 111 .1 i,,!,.,- ^^l|^^.l| I ciiimit express, I discovered a few minutes 

\ ' „ '"^ "*'■' ll" 'ill''- "■''gis'fv of my letters, that I had addressed 

l' : i' ""■■"" '" swyy^ uot til Runie, but to Naples. It was a 

I 'l I "" """I'V "t your ^""1' Si^nnd uucle, of absent memory; 

'.', ', '.""". ilu>ui.ol.i},'yofKenms toi)leiid. My mistakes are 

'" Y'* 'lill-'ina >'miauol late— t.uhe state of mvhoilth. For 
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quite amfiiBed. Pardon, my dear sir, my seeming delay in answering 
your letter. I wrote instantly, but my silly letter is literally poste 
resianie in Naples. I hope these lines will reach you safely, and con- 
vince Mrs. Hidl and you how unfeignedly happy I shall be to see you 
aod your little darlings. It will indeed be most gratifying to me if you 
will allow the infants to repose here for a few weeks, and find in Hain- 
fdd the quiet of home. Your excellent Scotch nursery-maid will revive 
me with letting me hear once more the language of my heart. She 
U arrange all here exactly as she wishes, and, I trust, make the dear 
children comfortable. The house is very large ; there are thirty-nine 
rooms on this floor. Not only your family, but any friends you choose 
to bring along with you, can find place enough. The country is truly 
healthy; the soil rich and well cultivated, and the hills and distant 
moontains covered with forests. The people resemble their oxen — they 
MB diligent and docile. There are few neighbours, except in Hungary 
(three hours' distance from this); and Hungary is a country little 
bown and deserving your attention. Styria is also a country little 
bcfwn, owing to the singular fancy or fashion of the English always to 
fly between Vienna and Italy, by the way of Tyrol. Kotzebue says, 
** The English carry their prejudices, as they do their tea-kettles, all 
over the world with them." This, in general, is merely an impertinence ; 
hat in what respects the Tyrol road, it holds true ; our road is in many 
respects preferable. 

* You inquire as to the state of the roads. They are excellent. The 
Eilwagen, a kind of diligence, takes regularly fifty-five hours })etween 
Trieste and Gratz, and twenty-five hours between Gratz and Vienna. 
As man and beast in Austria move discreetly, this, with the aid of your 
post-map, will show you the true state of the roads. 

* The tenure of property in this country is very different from the 
English ; and I would fain, were it possible, excite your curiosity as to 
Styria. The constitution of the American States interested you. Why 
should not ours do so? The country is divided into circles; mine con- 
tains 4200 souls. My bailiff collects all the taxes within the circle ; 
manages the conscription ; the police ; the criminal justice in the first 
instance ; the property of minors, &c. &c. He must have passed his 
trials as an advocate, and 1 must pay him and his assistants, or what is 
called my chancery. I defy the public affairs, in as far as this goes, to 
cost less to a government. The said bailiff also collects the dcmdnicaly 
or what is due to me, and manages the landed property, which, as we 
have no farming, is kept, according to the Scotch phrase, in our own 
hands. The first crop of hay was housed yesterday, so if you travel 
with your own horses, good food is ready for them. After the wheat 
and rye are cut down, buck-wheat is sown, which can ripen even under 
the snow. It is the food of the peasantry, as oatmeal was formerly of 
the Scotch Highlanders ; but the crop from the best grotmd is sold off 
to pay the very high taxes. The people are good and docile. The 
noblesse, owing to the dreadfiil war, &c., are mostly on short commons. 
We have no poor, which, owing to the question in England respecting 
the poor-laws, is deserving of being noticed. No man is allowed to 
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■anjr tU) he nn [trove he is able to maintain a wife anil children ; an- -^ 
lU>, itlA ihe law of celibacy of the clergy, auA the caalioQ* required cz* 
the utliiari — alnKwt mi act of celilwcy — are checks oo population whic .^ 
wvulil titakc ihe liMrts uf Mr. Mallhus and Mise Martineaii btim withi:^'^' 
dknn fi« MhoinlMin. Tlie rwidt ig, the entire deniDtaiizing of ^h ^ 
wonk. TTi* iiia«k of Rlticion helps nothing. At the last gmnd inbilecr ^ 
ui ihe nest )i«rish, Mveuir-two jiairB of virgioE adorned the pioceaaion -^ 
diManl ju white, ani) coreted with t^rlanda of flowers. In eigh*^ 
■owlht iwTtT<f(Mir of them were ax the family wav. Madame Nature i^ 
■•4 » |>aUtir>l mwomist, and she Aoet not let hci lava be outraged ititlK 
humniiy.' — p. IS. 

* I mutt warn roti abuut the custom-houaes — they are one of onr 
idai[UM. Thv monrv xaa need on the road ktc pieces uf ticenty 
Lmttin*, «tlh «hu ii I'Alled ppoxt and Had paper money. Ten floring 
pwtt iiMkv nctntv-htv IhuI. Iu all Grrniany the English are considered 
M Mr pMBH^ |«rtH-ulartT in tfar iuuE. Our innkeepers tlu not dispute, 
liht tkc iMliMUt. for the'fhanutrr uf the people ia reserved ; and they 
wUt Ml MHM iluvu a Gmliiiiit in their biUs. It in marked on your map 
«kMKn llvr atn^M atv sin^te at double posts, and I have always seen 
tKr di)<m puit a* mve insn* ; hit unless they are contented, they driTf 
(JwwUi ittiA \St \v*m ei tbnr uul ihr espntte of the inns ie more than 
tkv tlilt^>vti<-<v If \i>« «ritl h«ir the |!»odDess to ^Ttte me a line on 
Hiiii<»4 «! t\v™iv, iW tuvws ihialt be (cnl to Gralz to wait for you. 

' lli.i»K>ltl w •W«»i aix Wun ftvwu GrtU. Your sweet infants will 
W (wtK ih<n|t|iv«Hwd « hirw, fwttMd of a splendid dwelling, they sec a 
bttlttUuit t^'e k UHtuufaMact i Iti* jiwUMb hi culture to die door, and 
Ikv Mil* KhI^ «itkbi a ijUiwlMt of dteit hcd-chMnl>er. At first they 
*tH Iw MtVvitvl tkt'wv, IW I wn iww Hk* wMhing they ever saw, except 
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Jaii6 Anne Crftnstoun was bom. Captain Hall tollg ug^ about 

^*^GiO, the second daughter of the Honourable George Cranstoun, 

J^iinger son of the fifth Lord Cranstoun, by a daughter of the 

Marquis of Lothian. Her younger sister married, in 1790, 

f^i'ofessor Dugald Stewart, and it was probably through this 

^^Ounexion that she came acquainted with Godfrey Wenceslaus, 

Count of Purgstall, of a great and wealthy house in Austria, 

^licn> we believe, one of Professor Stewart's pupils, whom she 

parried in 1797. Miss Cranstoun was, as we hinted, very 

lively and agreeable, and became an early friend of Walter 

Scott, also a pupil of her brother-in-law. Captain Hall says that 

young Scott derived much advantage in his early literary attemj5ts 

from hei^ critical advice and encouragement ; and some fruitless 

aid in a love-affair, which failed, in spite of ' Miss Cranstoun's 

sympathy and assistance.' Captain Hall surmises, but, in our 

opimon, without sufficient grounds, that Miss Cranstoun was the 

prototype of Sir Walter's Diana Vernon, We altogether dissent 

horn this conjecture. Miss Cranstoun was at least eleven years 

older than Sir Walter — and, at the period when he could have been 

intimate with her, she must have lost much of the bloom and 

freshness which are essential to the idea of Diana Vernon. It 

may be also inferred that her personal charms were not equal to 

her mental endowments, from the circumstance of her having 

reached her thirty-seventh year in single blessedness ; and finally, 

the scenes in which she and Scott must generally, and perhaps 

could only have met — a college tutor's family circle in the city of 

Edinburgh-— could have little analogy to those in which he placed 

his rural heroine. Be that as it may. Miss Cranstoun became, in. 

1797> Countess of Purgstall. and proceeded with her husband to 

his extensive estates in Lower Styria, whence she never returned. 

The Count died in 1811, and their only child, a son, a few years 

after, at the age of nineteen ; and she seems to have cherished for 

their memory an almost morbid sensibility : — 

* No sooner was the sou gone, than upwards of seventy claimants as 
heirs-at-law pounced on the noble estates of tlie ancient family of Purg- 
stall, and the iK)or desolate widow had enough to do to establish her right 
even to that portion of the property which had been settled upon her. 
The difficulties she encountered in arranging these matters, and the 
severe distress to which she was reduced by innumerable and apparently 
interminable law-suits, might have broken the spirit and wearied out 
the resolution of a less vigorous mind. With all her fortitude, indeed, 
she seems to have been almost subdued; and but for the generous 
assistance of the late Lord Ashburton, a near connexion of hers [he had 
married her niece], she must in all probability have sunk under the joint 
weight of poverty and law proceedings. 

* She was now, by these successive bereavements, left quite alone in 

I 2 a foreign 
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bev choice of words, however mispronounced, so accurate, that after we 
^^d learned the cause of the seeming confusion, we never failed to vn- 
*^anBtand her.'— pp. 36-39. 

The foUowiJig more detailed picture of the Countess and the 
^^sutle will increase the interest which^ we assure ourselves^ the 
foregoing extract must excite. 

* In one of her letters, she said she was like nothing in the world but 
«!. nmmmy, — adding, " for the last three weeks, a very sick one ;" and 
truth bids me avow that our excellent hostess did not look the character 
cuniss 

* We found our aged friend as we had been told to expect, in a huge 
antiquated bed, with faded damask curtains, in a room feebly lighted, 
and furnished in the style of a hundred years ago. Her wasted form 
was supported by half a dozen pillows of different shapes and sizes, and 
everything about her wore the appearance of weakness and pain — 
everything, I should say, except her voice, expression of countenance, 
and manners, in none of which could be traced any symptom of decay 
or weakness. Still less might any feebleness be detected in what she 
said, for nothing in the world could be more animated or more cordial 
than her welcome. She shook hands with each of us, as if she had 
known us all our lives, and expressed over and over again her joy at 
having succeeded in bringing us to her castle. 

* " You must be sadly tired, however," she said, " and the children 
must be almost ready for their beds, so pray show that you feel at home 
by selecting the rooms which suit you best. There are enough of them, 
I trust ; and presently, the dinner which has been ready for you an hour 
or two will be served up." 

* Off we set, under charge of the major-domo, Joseph, who, in obe- 
dience to the magnificent orders of his hospitable mistress, had lighted 
the stoves in three times the number of apartments we could by possi- 
bility occupy, in order, as he said, that we might pick and choose. In 
most old castles which I have seen, the rooms are small and comfortless, 
but in Hainfeld they were Isrge and commodious; and though the 
furniture was not abundant, or at least not so superabundant as in 
modem mansions, it was all good and even elegant in its old-fashioned 
heavy way. 

* In the principal room, which had been prepared for us, and which 
was the best in the castle, there stood, in rather tottering condition, a 
handsomely got up bed, at least eight feet wide, furnished with crimson 
silk curtains, bordered with silver lace two or three inches broad, sur- 
mounted by a massy carved cornice, fringed with silver tracery, in the 
same taste as a rich but heavy embroidery which figured at the 'head of 
the bed. In like manner the walls were hung with crimson satin; and 
roynd the room were placed old-fashioned sofas with curling backs, and 
arms like dolphins' tails, embossed in gold, and all padded with elastic 
cushions wrought in flowers. Fancifidly carved writing tables, sup- 
ported by not less fantastically shaped legs, with snug places for the 
^t to rest upon, stood here and there. Bureaus, chests of drawers, 

and 
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will queer-lutikiin: luilot laUes gioaniug imdcr the weight Of huge mirroTB, 
t'Olumuied tin' runiituie. Of course there were plenti? of chairs — heavy 
old kIIuw*, vith hiijh piiffy seats, cane backs, and whirligig arms, com- 
Atrntble I'UoH^li (o M iipua, but not easily moved from place to place. 
Moat itf the rouiaB were omuneuted with groteeque work in plaster, in 
tkwh relief. »n the nofa ; and such of the walls as were not hung with 
hiu^iMS mamix uiieililuviau iamily portraits, were painted in fresco, with 
Wnta |>Mv«»t Ituutiag scenes, and other embellishmeuta in the same 
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I wwt SM oout to mentiun one important article of fiuiiiture, which 
W IjhhmI i& evHT nxMn in the castle, high and low, namely, an enur- 
WHI» ywBjrlMn atoWt whiM umI highly glazed, icaclung almost to the 

■i^MM 1 Im't* SHU ia utha climes. The tire is introduced into these 
Ga WraM. M I^TY UT vdl nUed in G«nnan, not by on opening bto 
Ifett '(a«li|lk W W *diMr vKii^ opens intu the corridor. Early in tlie 
iMM*wM(b K li*rpt\nMj fire is bgbled in each stove, and such is their 
MMk UM tMM •Am lk« Cn bos huxsed out, the heat is retained, and 
g^ (^^iUhhhM \«yi «»iw tiQ dk cwatn^, when another heating is given 



ilk ittbi.'^ Mtdik-w* fe* iAm WflK. In a cbmate of great severiw, etich 
iMtNw -A ^tiniitif 111 I r— I wa md tw be imdiEpcnsable ; hut to English 
llWkM. «.\<MlMMeJL to ibn AwfliiliKgs oi an open gie, and not at all 
iHNiMtuwwJ do lk» -AMt heMal «r uf • Gem»n stuTe, the fasliion is one 
Vhinkitt tVfi**** > Ui( ts feriat et ts tedder lalerable. Madame de 
9MM WAtji^ »«^ "^ tk«l Ac OfTBMns Utc in an atmospheTe uf beer, 
tlVVv'*, mhI toMKVV i" ami nutr. tbc more one fees of the country, the 
liwi I. \«s,'ivrir-'.il dvx-? tl^is sanrasm npj'tji. The annoyance of beer one 
iii.i\ ^oiiiiiLniC" iiM-«[v, bu: The iui*er\' of tobawxi smoke and choky stoves 

"■'"■■"■"''»■■■ n'-si-"- 

V':i|'i.iai tl.ill sivu be^n to find thai he was not merely wel- 
t.iiiii.'. but vidher HM welcinne. The Couiilcss's anxiety to fret 
him unit hi» iiunllv to her Sciiloss had kindled in proportion as the 
ioiioa[K'inh-iuv gioc her hopes of an e\ent iihicli she must Lave, 
at hiai, ihi'U^ht so very iin|iiol>able; but when tliev were actually 
111 tho liislle. she seems to have formed a determination that she 
UL-M'i wviiUX part with them : — 

■ IKr cui-victv to get us into her castle is sufficiently shown in the 
hiUis tthuh 1 have given in the first Chapter, and wliat I have said 
iili.'M', will make it obvious that her chief reason was, to be relieved 
tLinii iIk' iiiilaiicholy sort of solitude, into which circumstances had 

!, it may be Biippostyl, were many ; and these, so fiir 
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all her earthly UesBingB, as she said, having been taken from her, yet 
she h^ the greatest horror at the idea of dying alone, without a friend 
to close her eyes, and under the exclusive care of servants, 

* AU these things, and others to which I shall afterwards advert, 
excited in her the most vehement desire to establish in her castle an 
English family, who should devote their time chiefly to her, and whose 
tastes, habits, language, prejudices, and so forth, might, in the main, be 
found to fall in with her own. That any such family could be found 
who should permanently settle themselves under her roof was manifestly 
beyond the reach of ordinary chances ; but in her ardent way of viewing 
thmgs, I have no doubt she formed some such expectation in our case, 
when she first learned that we had it in our power to pay her a visit, 
Still less do I doubt that, after she had fairly got hold of us, and found 
us Buitiable, she never meant we should escape from the castle. In this 
view she set about every species of incantation to detain us, and we, in 
turn, long quite unconscious of any such serious purpose on her part^ 
naturally applied ourselves to the study of her comforts.' — ^pp, 42-^. 

This idea of attaching an English gentleman and his family^ 
jMcked up at random^ without previous connexion or even ac- 
quaintance^ to her bed-side for the rest of her existence^ is so 
extravagant that it seems to confirm a suspicion^ which many 
other circumstances of her conduct tend to excite^ that the poor 
Iady*s eccentricity was sometimes so great as to amount to absolute 
aberration^ and yet this extravagant project she accomplished. 
Captain Hall^ for some time imconscious of the monomania of his 
hostess^ and of the toils wliich she was spreading round him^ sets 
about making himself and his family comfortable in their new 
habitation : — 

* The cordiality of our reception made' us feel truly at home from the 
first moment of our entering the castle ; and the Countess, after apolo- 
gizing for not doing us the honours in person — as if it had been a thing 
she could have helped — ^begged us to select our own hours for breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper. " I have secured a good cook for you," she 
said ; ^Vand you will find abundant store of all kind of eatable, in a 
plain way ; ajid the cook, as well as all the servants, have orders to 
consider you as their masters, so it will be your own fault if you do not 
arrange matters to yoiur mind." 

* Thus invited, we took the liberty of naming the reasonable hour of 
four for dinner, instead of the very barbarous hour — as it seemed to us — 
of tw^ve, or even of one or two, as some fashionable families in that 
neighbourhood have ventured to make it. Breakfast, in almost all parts 
of the continent, is a wretched aftair, and we found it invariably cost us 
and all the household so much trouble to get up anything like a respect- 
able morning meal, that we often passed it by in travelling, and took 
our cup of coffee and scrap of bread in silent despair. 

* On passing through* Gratz, for example, the capital of Stjrria, on our 
way to the castle, we stopped at the principal liotel ; and having reason 
«to think« from the astonislunent of the people at our demands^ that they 

' ^ had 
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r heiitx !cei n English foniily, we took groat care to instruct 
liHban the Mtlijccc «f tvnk^t. But after waiting fur three-quarters 
■fanhuncvuMldMyHldUBathne several express niisBione to the kitchen, 
ita WMlcr. iuMivtu fac «a« perfonning wonders, entered the room, 
ItoBdhr witfk « joa iif ttpid water, one cup, and six teu-spoone 1 

^ W« KcraM MK ittad 10 ilo without breakfast, however, at llainfeld, 
t fcwMj Jt WK Ikail bia null hopes of success, even with all the authority of 
k o«r resolution. 



*JlMHfht, t^ CiMBtos'a muter of all work, was fortunately soon 
teiAn into the <ttU^ of our ways, though it whs long ere we succeeded 
lb jMI JM g tm «in|aMe allowance of plates, knives, and forks. After 
MMliiqc dM ntoot suitaUe apaTtmcnts for qlecplng^quartcrs, the next 
liwipt tt» Wit amt ftir wcR Hrtin^-rounis — because, although the Coutitess 
W|mM«l a Mruax «wk lu Imtc some of us always with her, it was clear 
iMt W MMe id felMibltt to nT nothing of our oni) habits, would ren- 
,^jl ^gi^^g^Mu u ci»««tt hn bed-room into our drawing-room, after 
4k ViOHK in irikick twc kiiMiu«»B suggested. Under the pilotai^ of the 
■HtiBt^feHMv J«>«v''* ** *** "^ arccoidtagly to explore that wing of the 
iMW «feKh 4k<m tfa« iwotfe-wcst, aitd lay on the opposite side of 
<t>«M* >w i>Mt tattUaiaiagiwMbwt-fooiu suite of apartments. At the 
MkuvwuhMttiOHliifAewiaa;, lay tlie Countess's own room 
• ^'hw WlMikal^-^ft> awsKst, the coldest, and the least con- 
^VHlHM )K 4» ihiiiti m/tMakmmH — buuntudi us her bed stood exactly 
iW1»'^irrWit-wtiiTiiWl>fTTM(Hrr and ibe paTCment of this entrance 
««Jh tHwkiM upk t*tn CM UK nrriage tliat mrrived made a noise 
'^ St;li)tiw> vtwv tuin^liti< abiMit Pur tan. It was quite enough, 
ii'i ■ V t.'.'«iiii-«» :'!-»( }><r 50I1 hiid Jied in this rooni, to moke 
i|i iii^li ill!. Villi liiv itirther amount of annoyance. The Iwre 
.■ 'i.m- Vi ■vinvmt '.o wme I'tie of the ninc-aiid-tlilrty Other 
i;, ■;. ill vii'iv' 'lii'i. '.Iicv* lii;t imo cstrenie agitation. 
'.■ ii!^ -.-i.ivAi (lirtiiil\-t iiuiii; a small nnte-room, crammed with 
aA iiul.N'tiN iiinHiMiv. and huug roimd with small pictures. 
l..i.,J 1 ..'ti.n,KiL,.u», viMuii, ;md well-lighted library, richly 
,ili Ui'iiii.iti iiid b'uit.'h Kvks besides a ^iduable collection of 
Kii.,li>ili tt.>ik-<, mvL-ih— «Lth the exception of the Waverley 
\':-uK li.iU .k 1.VLIIUI* .u-u-uL of the present taste. Adjacent to 
n, 1. 1 (xiMu- ll|^||l ihc oiiK really comfortable room in the 
l1> .iLiu 11, .11 wlii.h Li uv\c>l K> the cLrcumstauce of its possessing 
iiu I'lii.,- ,1 WIN iiiu' f>heiwmeuiui iu any part of Germany — 
il.i-. , v,,|iii,>ii, I N.'ln.-vi.\ wiLdlj uuknown in the remote pro- 
I ..n,i \i\iiii, li was iri the kind called a Franklin, being 
, li ill iiu |ilim', aiiil held Ivvii placetl there many years before 
Vl.IiI.uiUiii,* «tn' «i>cl\ llll.'llt;^^ that ii vsimcr inStyria, without 
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dining-room, and at the end of the whole a larger supper hall, which 
we occupied only on high days and holidays : of these— strange to say, 
considering the condition of our hostess — we had not a few before we 
disentangled oursdves from the enchantments of this strange castle.'*- 
pp. 48-52. 

Instead of ' converting the old lady's bed-room into their 
drawing-room^' Captain Hall arranged a system of daily visits at 
stated hours to her bed-side — a duty, he says, amply rewarded by 
the inexhaustible variety and interest of her conversation. At 
other times they lived after their own fashion, in a state of apparent 
independence ; apparent, wc say, because it is clear that their ex- 
traordinary hostess was not oidy acquainted with all their pro- 
ceedings^ but directed and controlled them by a not always invi- 
sible agency^ for ^the Countess, though in a kind and friendly 
way^ was rather arbitrary/ In fact. Captain Hall soon found that, 
although he of course acquits the Countess of anything like a system 
of egpionage on the privacy of her guests, she seemed to know by 
a sort of intuition everything that was going on in the castle : — 

• Although, as I have mentioned, she was irrecoverably bed-ridden, 
our poor hostess possessed an acuteness of judgment which in a great 
d^pree supplied the place of locomotion, and gave her, by some means 
or other — me machinery of which we could never perfectly discover — a 
most exact knowledge of all that was passing in the castle; so that 
nothing was said or done but she seemed to know of it. What was still 
more unaccountable, she possessed a sort of magical power of getting at 
what was thought and felt by all her guests. If she exercised this land 
of surveillance over her chance friends, it may be supposed that we 
sojourners did not escape. In fact, the whole energies of her mind were 
evidently employed, night as well as day, in trying to discover how best 
she could make our situation so agreeable to ourselves that we should 
have no wish to move.' — p. 115. 

This, though absolutely inevitable from the circumstances of the 
parties, was to an Enghsh gentleman, as soon as he became aware 
of it, a rather ticklish position. A captious man might, without 
considering that such needs must be the case, have taken fright or 
offence at the suspicion of a surveillance, and evacuated the gar- 
rison. Captain Hall, with more originality, ^ elected himself spy 
extraordinary over himself and his family, and completed the 
circle of her secret knowledge, by being himself the daily reporter 
of every single thing which passed in their apartments' (p. 127). 

With these agreeable inroads on the monotony of her bed- 
ridden life, the Countess was delighted — she seemed to breathe 
with a new spirit. Captain Hall is not the person to tell us how 
much she would naturally be amused by the conversation of so 
lively *and intelligent a man — who had seen so much of the world, 
and was so peculiarly acquainted with all the scenes, and with 

many 
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prodify, ham read vanouB books of science, is well accj^iiainted with his- 
tory and music, and is so versed in geography, for which he lias a parti- 
cular turn, that he has lately, without any assistance, made a map of 
Venice for Mrs. Jjemaistre, which I mean to keep as a curiosity. 

* " I begged him yesterday to tell me how I should return to England 
without touching on the Hanoverian, French, or Dutch territories, and 
he instantly traced on the globe the only remaining road. He sits on a 
caipet, surrounded with his books ; and when the gravest and most acute 
remarks fall firom the lips of this litde person, a spirit seems to s])cuk 
rather than a child, and the fine expression which sparkles in his coun- 
tenance tends to increase the idea. 

^ * " Among other singularities, he has taught himself to write ; but as 
his models were printed books, he prints his letters, and Ixjgins from the 
right band instead of the left. He was bom at Vienna; but having 
been att^ded from his earliest iniancy by a nurse from Aberdeen, lie 
Usually speaks English, or rather Scotch, his accent l>eing completely 
northern. He also understands the German and French language}?, the 
latter- of which he acquired with inconceivable facility. He is a pheno- 
mei^on; and should he live and continue to make equal progress in 
knowledge, he will rival the fame of Sir Isaac Newton." 

Captain Hall thus proceeds : — 

* He did live for some years afterwards — ^indeed, till the age of nine- 
teen — and made astonishing progress in knowledge, especially in ma- 
tfaf matica ; so much so as to excite the admiration of his learned 
connexion, Dugald Stewart, into whose hands some of the boy's i)apers 
had been sent by his mother after her son's death. Mr. Stewart writes 
in the following terms : — 

* " I can no longer delay expressing to you my admiration of the truly 
astonishing powers displayed in these manuscripts. I have certainly 
never seen anything wnich, at so early an age, afforded so splendid a 
promise of matnematical genius ; and yet I am not sure if they convey 
to me a higher idea of the young writer's philosophical turn of thinking 
than some of his speculations, which have been several years in my pus- 
session, on the metaphysical principles of the modem calcul. 

* ** When I combine all this," continues the learned Professor, " with 
the specimens of poetical talent which I have seen from the same hand, 
and with what I nave leamed, through various channels, of his many 
other accomplishments — above all, when I reflect on the few and short 
intervals of nealth he enjoyed during his little span of life — I cannot 
help considering him as the most extraordinary prodigy of intellectual 
endowments that has ever fallen under my knowledge. 

* " If I were addressing any one else," concludes the Countess's affec- 
tionate brother-in-law, " I would say much more. But how can I 
dwell longer on this subject in writing to the mother — and such a 
mother! of such a son !' " — pp. 137-141. 

In afTectionatc conunemoration of this extraordinary youth and 
of his father (whom he survived but six years), the (Countess had 
caused a work to be prmted in German, with the metaphorical 

title 
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* All these things she told ub, not only with the utmost unconcern as 
to her death, but I may say with that sort of lively interest with which a 
person speaks of an agreeable visit to be made in the spring of the 
ensuing year. It was difficult at first to know exactly how to take all 
this — wnether to be grave or gay — since it did not seem quite civil to 
be discussing, as a pleasant a&ir and in her presence, the details of our 
worthy hostess's raneral. So I thought it best merely to ask her 
whether, as in England, there might not be some difficulty as to inter- 
ment in a vault within the church except in a leaden coffin. I sug- 
gested to her, that as in Austria people are buried very quickly after their 
death, there might be no time, especially in a remote country place, to 
make the requisite preparations. 

* " And do you think," retorted the old lady, with a curious sort of 
smile, " do you think I was going to risk the success of the prime object 
ofmy thoughts upon such a contingency as that? No! no! you shall 
lee," and ringing the bell, she summoned Joseph. 

* •* Get the keys," she exclaimed, " and show Captain Hall my coffin." 
And turning to us, she added, '^ When you see it, I think you will admit 
that it is not likely to be refused admittance to the church on the score 
of want of strength, or, for that matter, for want of beauty." 

* I confess I was not a little curious to discover how either strength 
or beauty could be given to a leaden coffin ; I found, however, it was 
not made of lead but of iron, and so tastefully contrived, that it looked 
more like one of those ornamental pieces of sculpture which surmount 
some of the old monuments in Westminster Abbey, than a coffin in- 
tended for real use. Having removed three huge fantastically-shaped 
padlocks, we folded back the lid, and I was surprised to see two large 
bundles, neatly sewed up in white linen, lying in the coffin, one at each 
end. On stooping down and touching them, I discovered they were 
papers, and could read, in the Countess's handwriting, the following 
words — ^** Our Letters, — /. A, Pargsiall.** ' — ^pp. 156-60. 

But the time now approached when Captain Hall — ^who had 
no kind of idea of taking a lease, as it were, for the lady's life, of 
his apartments in Schloss Hainfeld — ^thought his visit had lasted 
long enough. 

* We made our arrangements accordingly for setting off on the 10th 
of November, thinking that a visit of nearly six weeks, with such a party 
as ours, was quite as long as we could decently propose to make. But 
in this estimate we reckoned without our hostess; for when, on the first 
of the month, I ventured to mention the subject to her, and said, that in 
ten days or so, we meant to set off for Vienna, I thought the good old 
lady would have expired on the spot. Indeed, so earnest were her en- 
treaties for us to stay, and so touching the appeals which she made to us 
not so soon to desert her, just as she was becoming acquainted with our- 
selves and the children, that, having really no particular motive for going 
away, we agreed to remain a little longer 

* Afiter a good deal of deliberation, therefore, we finally compromised 
matters by naming the 1st of December as the day of our departure, in- 
stead of the 10th of November.'— pp. 111-113. 

But 
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Hut cvpn tlii« rxlensinn was eviilentlj so little satisfactorj- to 

llie CiinntcsH, that Captain HatI seems to have been afraid to , 

nnnouni-p it in person, and llierefore did so by a note, to which I 
tlip Countess made an amicable but by no means assentient 
Wply; «nd the result was, that — after a scries of notices to quit 

IU1 ln» )wrt of Cnptaln Hull, and of entreaties, devices, stratagemsj J 
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' " My lisfU Si,— There i» a rirvumsEance that will require all your 
AiU to rectify, if you haw the kindness, as 1 tnist in God you will have^ 
lo place iny piw shattcml Vad iti the sn^ve, where it can alone find 

' " \ilviini:ij;i' was taken of the absence of the family to place the 
I'l'ili,',-. .-i>iriiii!it'is ill our v;(ult — (I *av I'lir, for it is personal property). 
V\w iMiliif. ,>m <>t' ii.xliitence, or still worse motive, did not cause 'so 
iiiii,li a- I'uo I'l" ihiiii ti' K- removed. Think of niv anavush when, at 
(h,-l,is( ;i«tid hiiund.* I jHw tio pl-M-e was lett for'my '"coffin! I am 
;isMiu'.l dun a hiiiuly now extinct liiid a vault opposite to ours. Now, I 
I'ottiiiiv \i'ii. lot 11 ivthu bo removed to the place where it ought to be, 
.iiiii Ui ji i ri'Y'- Iv, as wo were, and I trust shall be etemallv, mineling 
our !i-lios lovTllicr. 

• •• Po not sp;ir>.' money ; all will W repaid to you. It will take a 
il i\ , I Khi'\e. to arr.iusre tUi* business, I do not think you will under- 
-till, I «h:ii I nnio: Imi 1 jh:dl try to exiilaiii the thins to you. I am 
-ino ll.^iiou w 11 Moss il.ar Mrs.'!bdl, ami voiir dariinirs, and von, for 
„ll ,,.„, ,,-v,v,.i.lK-coo.liu-^jtomo.'-'— pp. 293-295. 

Cipi^iiii lliill lonlVsses — nilii a candour of which few men 
wish for bis liberation. 
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any reasoii fer her thinking of such matters just now. She only smiled, 
Bhook her head, and said, " You'll see — you'll see." 

' It inay seem a little shocking, but scarcely can be thought strange, 
that we fiihould have felt a hope at that moment that the good old lady's 
words would come true. Yet there surely was nothing but the truest 
fnendship in the wish. She was all alone in the world, hdplew and 
hopeless. In mind, so far as this life offered relief, she was without 
consolation ; while her body was torn by almost constant racking pains, 
not only without a shadow of any expectation of amendment, but with 
the daily experience of things becoming less and less tolerable. It was 
dear, then, that whenever we went from her — as go from her it was evi- 
dent we must, sooner or later — the poor Countess would once more be 
left without a friend to close her eyes — altogether adrift and deserted, 
like a dismasted wreck on the dismal ocean of life. Under such a 
painful combination of circumstances, it was surely not uncharitable to 
wish that the awftil moment should come to pass before our other and 
more imperative duties should carry us far from her bed-side, and beyond 
the pOBsihility of rendering her any assistance.' — pp. 295, 296. 

But this indisposition passed away, and the end of the drama 
by the usual tragical denouement seemed as distant as ever, for, 
on the 14th March, the Countess was as well as, according to the 
report of the people about her, she had been for many years. On 
that day, however, just as Captain Hall was forming a fresh pro- 
ject of escape, the old lady brought matters to an issue by a direct 
entreaty that he would engage to stay at Hainfeld till she should 
die: — 

* The request to stay by her — (who, for aught we saw or heard from 
her doctor and her attendants, might live for years) — till she diedy was 
a little startling ; for if such an engagement were entered into, it was 
impossible to say how it could be fulfilled, witliout nmch more serious 
inconvenience than it was either our desire or our duty to incur. As 
the Coimtess spoke in a cheerfiil and almost playful tone, I replied in 
the same tone — ^** Pray, ma'am, when do you mean to die, for something 
will depend upon that ?" The old lady laughed at my taking the mat- 
ter up in this way, and exclaimed, " You are quite right, you cannot be 
expected to stay here for an indefinite period ; and you would be as 
wrong to promise it, as I should be unreasonable to exact it. But," 
added she, in a more serious tone, and after pausing a minute or two, "I 
shall not keep you long. You know well how fatal to my happiness 
this period of the year has often proved. The 22nd of March is the 
most unfortunate day in my life. My husband expired on that day, 
four-and-twenty years ago, and on that day I think I may safely say to 
you that I shall die !" 

* I looked, of course, not a little surj)rised. I cannot say I was 
shocked ; for I could scarcely believe the Countess in earnest. Before 
I could muster ady words to exi)res8 what was proper on the occasion, 
she went on — 

* " Oblige me by staying over the equinox. It will eome in a few 
days. W2l you promise me that?" ' " Surely," 
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This is tbe kind of lip-gratitude in which selfishness cloaks 
itself^ but not a word escapes which shows any — the smallest 
feeling of Christianity or even of natural religion. Nor can this 
be supposed to be a mere omission on the part of such an 
' honest chronicler ' as Captain Hall^ who^ we are well aware^ from 
his own right feeling on this pointy would have been happy to have 
beoi able to add^ that which would have at once softened^ exalted^ 
and purified the harsh and egotistical character of his herione : 
the following passage^ in his account of the funeral^ proves that 
the subject had presented itself to Captain HalFs mind : — 

' Lastly came the parish priest, for although tlie Countess loas 
a strict Protestant^ she had always lived on friendly terms with the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the neighbourhood. This gentleman, in par- 
ticular, she had always esteemed ; and Joseph, knowing how much it 
would gratify him, as well as how satisfactory it would prove to the 
people on the estate, very judiciously suggested his being invited. With 
corresponding delicacy and good taste, the priest did not attempt to in- 
terfere with what was going on, but sat at a little distance, as a deeply 
interested spectator, but no more. 

' Old Joseph, however, who was a good Catholic, thinking, I suppose, 
it might do no harm to give his mistresses soul a chance^ took advantage 
of my back being turned, and stuck a lighted candle into the old lady's 
huiif a few minutes before she breathed her last. I was startled by this 
proceeding, and would have removed the candle ; but Joseph, down 
whose cheda the tears were flowing abundandy, beseeched me to let it 
remain. The effect was not a little picturesque^ as it lighted up the 
dying woman's face, and showed every change of countenance with the 
utmost distinctness. The lights and shades which is cast on the sur- 
rounding anxious groups — for every one now closed round the bed — ^were 
in the highest degree striking, and the moment of our poor friend's death 
might have furnished admirable materials for a picture.'* — ^pp. 307-308. 

What Captain Hall can mean by saying that she was a strict 
Protestant, from whom, living or dying, no expression of Christian 
faiths or hope^ escaped, and of whose death-bed the best he can 
say is that it was picturesque, we cannot imderstand ; and know- 
ing, as we have said. Captain Hall's right sense and feeling in 
these matters, we cannot but express some degree of surprise^ 
not only at his general silence as to the Countess's religion, but at 
the light mode in which the subject is treated in the last extract. 

We are not quite sure whether the surviving friends of the 
Countess may not consider themselves entitled to regret the expo- 
sure of such details of her life and death. Captain Hall has 
long been so very frank in his way of publishing about himself, 
that he may nofperhaps be aware how averse many people are to 
see anything in print about their domestic affairs and connexions ; 
— ^however this may be, — ^if the Captain's volume were to reach 
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Lower Stj-ria in an intelligible tongue, there certainly are one 
or two ladies who might, reasonahly enough, complain at finding 
httle foibles and folhes of their own, which they naturally thought 
were buried in the obscurity of Schloss Hainfeld, making thg 
tour of Europe mth no very complimentary guide. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that, uniler the Hingolar re- 
sponsibility in which Captain Hall became involved, he migltf 
naturally consider it to be his right, if not his duty, to explain, 
as widely as he might think proper, the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case in which lie was left to be the only counsellor 
and protector of a desolate anil dying woman ; and it really ap- 
pears to us, that, except perhaps the two fair St^Tians before 
mentioned, and who, we hope, are far beyond the reach of Captaiff 
Hall's criticism, there is no living person of whom he has gaiil 
anything that can offend any reasonable delicacy. 

Though our eKtracts have been very copious, they give an in* 
adequate idea of the amusement to be derived from this little 
volume. Anxious rather to exhibit the main points of the story, 
we have been obliged to omit the jjerhaps most amusing parts — 
the episodes descriptive of local manners and scenery, as seen by 
Captain Hall in the occasional visits made to the Countess by b^ 
neitjihbourB, or in his own excursions in the adjacent countries t 
hut we must find room for a letter addressed to the ComiteM 
by Sir Walter Scott m the year 1820, — at a time when that great 
and good man was at the height of his prosperity in all things : — ■ 

' " My Dear and much-valued Friend, — You cannot ims^nc how 
nnich I was interested and affected by receiviug your token of your 
kind recollection, after the interval of so many years. Your brother 
Henry breakfasted with me yesterday, and gave me the letter and the 
Imok,* which served me as a matter of much melancholy reflection for 
matiy hours. 

' " Hardly anydiing makes the mind recoil so much upon itself, as 
the being suddenly and strongly recalled to times long pa^ed, and that 
by the voice of one whom wc have so ninch loved and respected. Do 
not think I have ever forgotten you, or the many liappy days I passed 
in Fn«lerii'k Street, in society which fate has separat«l so far, and for 
so many years. 

' " The little vohmic was ])articularly acceptable to me, as it acquainted 
me with many ei rem n stances, of which distance and in\pcrfect conimu- 
nicatiun had left me eiUier entirely ignorant, or had transmitted only 
inaccurate iiifonnaiion. 
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the meUmeholy ooiuolation of knowing how much your old and early 
friend interests himself in the sad event which has so deeply wounded 
your peace of mind. The verses, therefore, which conclude this letter,* 
must not be weighed according to their intrinsic value, for the more inade- 
quate they are to express the feelings they would fain convey, the more 
they show the author's anxious wish to do what may he grateful to you. 
' ** In truth, I have long given up poetry. I have had my day with 
the public; and being no great believer in poetical immortality, I was 
very wdl pleased to rise a winner, without continuing the game, till I 
was beggared of any credit I had acquired. Besides, I felt the prudence 
of giving way before the more forcible and powerful genius of Byron. 
If -I were either greedy, or jealous of poetical fame — and both are 
strangers to my nature — I might comfort myself with the thought, that 
I would hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fearlessly as Byron 
does ; or to command the wonder and terror of the public, by exhibiting, 
in my own person, the sublime attitude of the dying gladiator. But 
with the old frankness of twenty years since, I will fairly own, that tliis 
same delicacy of mine may arise more from conscious want of vigour 
and inferiority, than from a delicate dislike to the nature of the conflict. 
At any rate, there is a time for everything, and without swearing oaths 
to it, I think my time for poetry has gone by. 

* " My health suffered horridly last year, I think from over labour 
and excitation ; and though it is now apparently restored to its usual 
tone, yet during the long and pain fid disorder (spasms in the stomach) 
and the frightful process of ciure, by a prolonged use of calomel, I learned 
that my frame was made of flesh, and not of iron, a conviction which I 
will long keep in remembrance, and avoid any occupation so laborious 
and agitating, as poetry must be, to be worth anything. 

* " In this humour, I often think of passing a few weeks on the con- 
tinent — a summer vacation if I can — and of course my attraction to 
Gratz would be very strong. I fear this is the only chance of our meet- 
ing in this world, we, who once saw each other daily I For I miderstand 
from Gkorge and Henry, that there is little chance of your coming here. 
And when I look around me, and consider how many changes you will 
see in feature, form, and fashion, amongst all you knew and loved ; and 
how much, no sudden squall, or violent tempest, but the slow and gra- 
dual progress of life's long voyage, has severed all the gallant fellowships 
whom you left spreading their sails to the morning breeze, I really am 
not sure that you woidd have much pleasure. 

* " The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of us. The 
real, dull, ana stem history of humanity has made a far greater progress 
over our heads ; and age, dark and unlovely, has laid his cnitch over 
the stoutest fellow's shoulders. One thing your old society may boast, 
that they have all run their course with honour, and almost all with dis- 
tinction ; and the brother suppers of Frederick Street have certainly 
made a very considerable figure in the world, as was to be expected, 
from her talents under whose auspices they were assembled. 

One of the most pleasant sights which you would see in Scotland, 

* They have not been found. 
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learning the language which the bees speak to one another^ and if 
means could be discovered by which we could be present at their 
consultations^ so as to watch the progress of their discipline^ and 
ascertain the moving principles which^ in our ignorance^ we call by 
the evasiYe term instinct. 

We think that Monsieur de Tocqueville has done something of 
this kind in the case of that wonderful microcosm — ^the United 
States ; and we invite our countrymen to examine his book^ with 
the same confidence of their being instructed and gratified^ that we 
should do, had such a discovery been made in the tri\ial case of the 
bee-hive. Heretofore, almost every writer on the United States 
has confined himself, generally without any consciousness of the 
fact, to a description of the results; or, if he has indulged in 
speculations thereupon, it is mostly with a view to advance some 
favourite dogma of his own — to sustain those political views to 
which he is attached in his own country — or to amuse himself 
and his readers with the expansion of some philosophical principles 
which he considers of practical importance in the science of poli- 
tical economy. We speak just now of the foreigners who have 
undertaken to describe the United States. But the Americans 
themselves are not a whit more to be trusted, either as to facts 
or as to reasonings ; nay, in many cases, they are even less to be 
relied on than foreigners. For they are all party men ; and so 
vehemently do they feel interested in the honour of their country, 
that their judgment is almost inevitably distorted by their anxiety, 
at all hazards, to promulgate certain opinions. 

The eflTect of all this has been, to introduce an extremely loose 
and incorrect notion of the true condition of the United States in 
Europe, and in no country are these vague and false impressions 
more generally diffused than in England, where, it might a priori 
have been supposed, there would have been the least chance 
of such prevalence of error. Whatever be the cause, indeed, the 
fact is certain, that with us almost every person who thinks on 
such matters at all, imagines he understands America perfectly. 
Accordingly, there is nothing which an Englishman receives with 
less favour — we had nearly said with more scorn — than those 
statements of travellers which happen to be opposed to his pre- 
conceived ideas upon the subject. Nor is this to be considered 
altogether without excuse ; for the writers to whom we allude ge- 
nerally invite, as it were, the distrust of their readers, either by 
their prejudice and party spirit — sometimes avowed, more com- 
monly betrayed— or by the exhibition of personal irritation, hardly 
admitting the exercise of sound judgment. 

It is our opinion that M. de Tocqueville has approached the 
working of the American institutions in a better temper, and treated 

it 
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The Englishmatl never suspects that he is taking np a wrong 
ulea; the Frenchman distrusts himself, and inquires. But again — 
there is so very much in the institutions of America which assi- 
mihtes them to the mother country^ that an Enghshman is ex- 
tremely apt to overlook essential dissimilarities in the general 
resemblance ; and thus> on many occasions^ he may miss those very 
points cf distinction upon which the real merits of the question 
tnm. To a Frenchman^ on the contrary, the whole is so new, 
that he studies without any bias one way or the other. All the 
institutions, and their mutual workings, are so different from what 
he has left behind him in his own country, that he sets about exa- 
mining their actions and reactions without being prejudiced — an 
Englishmian almost inevitably is, by the multitude of notions which 
have grown up in his mind through the constant contemplation of 
rircumstances so apparently similar, that it is always difficult and 
often impossible to disentangle them. 

We feel, therefore, highly grateful to M. de Tocqueville for 
having acted towards us on this occasion the part of a travelling 
tutor. He has not only shown us the coimtry, but explained to 
us the reasons why it exists in its present state ; and for the first 
time, so far as we are aware of, not only the true situation of that 
extraordinary people, but the true causes of their social and poli- 
tical situation, are clearly developed. We shall endeavour to lay 
before om* readers a sketch of what M. Tocqueville has done, 
but it must, of necessity, be merely a sketch. For the picture at 
large, the full representation, we must refer to the work itself; 
and we do so with the most entire confidence as to the result on 
every reasonable mind. Persons, indeed, who seek in these pages 
for materials to advance any merely party, or other selfish pur- 
pose, will certainly be disappointed, for they are entirely free from 
' envy, hatred, and malice, and from all uncliaritableness.' Neither 
is there any satire contained in them, expressed or understood ; 
all is grave, and plain, and above-board, and withal so temperate, 
that even where we do not agree with his deductions, our con- 
fidence in his good faith and singleness of purpose remains 
unbroken. This is a great charm. We cannot, indeed, recall 
to our memory any work at all similar to this, in which there is 
no narrative, nor any other enlivening circumstance to give it ani- 
mation, and yet in which the interest is sustained from beginning 
to end vnthout once flagging. 

We have heard French readers object to the first volume as 
being rather prolix ; but we ascribe this chiefly to the nature of 
the subject and all its details being quite foreign to their expe- 
rience. Such a dose of novelties presently bewilders many whom 
the first mouthful most powerfully excites. To English readers, 
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powers. He soon discovered^ likewise^ what may be called its 
iB*actiiig influence over the whole mass of civil society^ not only 
in the creation of opinions and of sentiments^ but in modifying 
what it does not actually produce. And he ended by seeing 
dearly^ in this equality of conditions^ the fundamental fact^ or as 
he calls it, ' le fait gdnerateur/ from which every other appeared 
to flow; or, at all events, towards which, as a central point, his 
observations might constantly be traced. 

From the New World he naturally turned with redoubled 
attention to the Old ; and he presently satisficcl himself, by means 
of the new lights reflected from America, that the equality of 
conditions amongst the nations of Europe was daily progressing, 
as Jonathan says, or as M. Tocqueville has it, ' s^approchait 
diaque jour cUxvantage,^ to those extreme limits which it seems 
to have reached in the United States. From the moment he con- 
ceived this notion, he dates the origin of his book ; and we must 
do him the justice to say that, although in the treatment of a sub- 
ject so extensive and complicated, the generating idea may often 
be hid, it is never lost. Like the original air, or, as it is tech- 
nically called, the theme, in a piece of music, this reference to 
the politics of Europe, and the sure advance of democracy, are 
felt through all the variations of his topic. At times, indeed, 
scalrcelj a note reaches the ear of which we can recognise the 
application, but sooner or later the whole is wrought into harmony ; 
and the judgment of every candid observer must acknowledge the 
fidelity with which so difficult a task has been performed. 

He assumes it, indeed, as all but self-evident, that a great 
democratic revolution is going on in Europe — ^yet he says there 
are two very difierent ways of viewing the matter. Some hold 
that it is a new phenomenon in politics, and as such may still be 
arrested ; while others maintain that it is the most uniform, the 
most ancient, and the most permanent tendency, which is to be 
found in history. Let us look, says M. de Tocque\ille, to the 
history of France during the last seven hundred years, and we 
shall find abundant proofs of this alarming fact. At first the 
territory was divided amongst a small number of military chiefs, 
and the right of governing descended with the family inheritance 
from generation to generation. Force was the only means by 
which man could act on man — ^landed property the only source of 
power. Presently the poUtical influence of the clergy was founded. 
This opened the door to all classes — ^the poor as well as the rich, 
the villain as well as the lord. Equality penetrated through the 
church into the government, and he who must formerly have 
vegetated as a serf in perpetual bondage, now took his place as a 
priest amidst the nobles ! As society became more complicated, 

the 
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the want of riril laws was foJt, and the order of legal functionnnes-a 
was revived. In like manner, while the monarchs were ruining 
tbemselves by warlike enterprises, and the nobles wasting their 
substance in private feuds, the lower orders gradually advanced 
into eonBeqnence and wealth by menns of commerce ; and when 
ftt length the influence of money became duly reci^nised, a 
new road to power was opened to all who liad talents and enter- 
prific. A taste for letters, science, and the arts, soon sprung up, 
and gave fresh unpulses to genius and capacity in every depart- 
ment, but especially in the master art of government. The 
exclosive value attached to birth naturally diminished as tliese 
new paths to distinction were discovered. In the eleventh cen- 
tury nobility was beyond all price — in the tliirteenth it was to he 
bought ill the market. And thus equality was advanced by the 
aristocracy itself. I 

\n in-ocess of time, as ticcaaiims of danger and difficulty arose; | 
the nobles, in order to strengthen themselves in their struggle* 
with the crown, granted a certain share of political rights tn the 
people ; or, inore frequently, the king permitted the lower orders 
to enjoy a degree of power with the express view of repressing 
that of the aristocracy. Indeed, the kings of France have alwayg 
,been the chief levellers. When strong and ambitious, they spared 
no pains to raise the people to the level of the nobles ; whell: 
weak, they allowed the people to rise above them. Some kingfl 
asfflsted the democracy by their talents — others by their vices. 
Louis XI. and Louis XIV. took all pfissible pains to reduce 
every rank below their own to the same subjection ; while Louis 
XV. (legraded himself and all his court to the very dust. 

As siwn as personal property conferred influence and power, 
every improvement in commerce or manufactures proved a fresh 
source of equality. New discos'eries ministered to new luxuries. 
Tl e 1 ic of war, the sway of fashion, and the most superficial as 
well as the deepest passions of the human heart, co-operated to 
e nch tl e poor and to impoverish the wealthy. From the moment 
tl It t re imstnnces gave to the exercise of intellect the possession 
f p wer every addition to science, every fresh truth, augmented 
tl e c nsp luence of the people. 

All the great events of European history during the period 
alluded to have had the same tendency to equalise ranks. The 
t:rusades, for example, and the fierce civil wars c)f England, broke 
down the jiossessions of our great Norman nobles, and the esta- 
blishment uf municipal bodies introduced the eleinenls of demo- 
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TOttiail tt printii^ opened the same resources to all minds ; and 

in process of time the post-office spread far and wide the means 

of mataal oommmucation. In ready aid of all these feelings came 

the Refonnation^ and as Protestantism proclaimed that all men 

ve alike eligible to heaven^ and competent to find their own road 

duther, a vast step was made in this equalizing process. The 

diiooTeiy of America^ also^ contributed its share by offering a 

tlioasand new paths for the exercise of enterprise heretofore lost 

in obscurity. 

During all this time^ adds M. de Tocqueville^ it may be uni- 
formly observed^ that the ' noble ' has been going down the social 
ladder^ while the ^ roturier ' has been climbing up. * Every half 
century^' says he^ ' brings them nearer ; and by and by they will 
meet.' We think he might have stated that this awkward meeting 
ham already taken place in France, and that the ^ roturier ' used 
small (seremony in accelerating the descent of his opponent by 
tripping tip his heels. 

JLet that pass^ however; especially as he tells us^ — ^with too 
much truth for those whose taste is all on the side of Conser- 
vatiim — ^that^ in whatsoever direction we cast our eyes^ we shall 
witness the sweeping progress of the same revolution ; that every 
occurrence of national existence^ in every country of Europe, has 
turned to the advantage of democracy ; that all men, by far the 
greater number unconsciously, have laboured in its cause. 

This g^radual development of the equality of conditions, M. de 
Tocqueville considers in the light of a law of heaven, or, as he 
calls it^ ' un fait providentiel,' universal, enduring, and bafRing all 
the efiCbrts of man to check its course. 

* Every word of this book has been written under the impression of a 
kind of religious terror, produced on the author's mind by the contem- 
plation of this irresistible revolution which has advanced during so many 
centuries in spite of every obstacle, and which is still proceeding in the 
midst of the ruins it has made. It is not necessary that the Almighty 
should proclaim aloud what is his will : it is our busmess to discover it 
in the ordinary course of nature. Without any special revelation we 
know that the planets move in orbits traced by the Creator's finger. 
If,* he adds, * the men of our time saw all these matters clearly, and 
were convinced that the social equality alluded to has been in reality 
decreed by Providence, they would of course see that to resist the pro- 
gress of democracy were to resist the will of God, and they would reso- 
lutely endeavour to make the most of what they could not prevent 

The question then comes to this, If the torrent of democracy, cannot be 
stopped, can it be guided ? Is the fate of the Christian nations still in 
their hands? And if they wait a little longer, and take no note of these 
truths, may it not be too late ? ' — Introduction^ p. xxii. 

In shorty in M. de Tocqueville's opinion, this democratic revo- 
lution 
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lution being inevitable, it becomes the duty of statesmen, araci 
indeed of all men, vflio. by tlic superiority of their intellect, or lt»e 
extent of their information, esercise an influence over their fellow- 
creatures, to view the evil — ^if such it be — manfully, and, instead 
of sinking in despair, to look about for such remedies or such 
modifications as are possible. The professed object of this work, 
then, is first to explain disliuctly what is the nature and the 
tendency of the democracy which threatens to swallow us all up; 
and next, to suggest means not only for comiteracling the im- 
pending mischief, but for appropriating the advantages which, 
may essentially belong to its nature, in spite of its forbidding 
aspect. 

' The first duty,' Bays he, ' whi-ch at this time is imposed on those in 
whose hands the direction of society is placed, is to instruct the demo- 
cracy ; to animate and elevate its faidi, if that be possible; to purify its 
manners ; to direct its energies ; to suhstitute, by slow degrees, a know- 
ledge of business for its ine^merience ; and to supply the place of its 
blind and impetuous instincts, by a sound perception of its true interests. 
Finally, to teach the democracy how to adapt its administration of public 
affairs to time and place, and to modify its proceedings in such a manner 
as to suit the occurrences and the actors of the age,' — [ntToduction, 
p. sjii. 

He then goes on to show liow injudiciously not only the heads 
of the state, but all, or almost all, the powerful, intelligent, and 
most moral classes in Frimce have stood aloof, and never at- 
tempted, by connecting themselves with the democracy, to obtain 
the means of guiding it. The mass of the people, therefore, that 
is to say, of the lower and least educated orders — the least com- 
petent, in every sense of the word, to direct such a prodigious 
movement — have been abandoned to their wild propensities. 
Thus left alone, they usurped the supreme power, wliich they 
were totally incapable of exercising in a rational manner ; and in 
the end, when enfeebled and broken to pieces by their own 
monstrous excesses, the other parties — not unnaturally, but cer- 
tainly without discretion — vainly sought to exclude the democracy 
altogether, instead of trying to instruct it, and, after correcting its 
vices, to turn its many native energies to the good of the state. 

In former times, when the monarch was supported by the aris- 
tocracy, and the nations were governed peaceably, the j»ower of 
a part of his subjects afforded a bai'rier to the tyranny of the 
prince — while he in like manner derived security from the same 
u-ks from bchiw— ami all parlies might 
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the benefits of their station without dreaming of their ' rights.' 
The ooble^ in like manner^ never supposed it possible that any 
one oould attempt to deprive him of the privileges which he 
helieved to -be legitimate ; while the serf was perfectly contented 
with hit inferiority. During the continuance of such a state of 
tidogg, it is quite easy to imagine how a mutual exchange of good 
will might tdce place between two classes so differently gifted by 
nature^ or rather by fortune. On one side was wealthy strength^ 
and leisure-^the refinements of luxury^ intellectual enjoyments^ 
and the cultivation of the fine arts. On the other, toil, gross 
tastes^ and profound ignorance, mixed, it is true, occasionally with 
energetic passions, as well as generous sentiments and rude virttes. 
And states thus constructed might fairly boast of stability in their 
power, and of no small measure of glory. But now-a-days the 
scene is entirely changed in France ; the barriers which had been 
raised between the different ranks are cast down — property is 
divided — ^the exercise of power is shared by all — ^the light of in- 
telligence spreads — and information becomes general. Thus the 
nation has at last settled, or rather sunk under the empire of de- 
mocracy, which has already interwoven itself with all the institu- 
tions and manners of the country. 

He then sketches with great vigour of pencilling the existing 
state of France, and with a pathos in which it is impossible not to 
sympathise, he says 

' I cannot recall to my mind a passage in history more worthy of sorrow 
and of pity than the scenes which are happening under my eyes. It 
seems as if the natural bond which unites the opinions of man to his 
tastes, and his actions to his principles, were broken, and all the laws of 

moral analogy abolished The democracy of France, whether 

checked, or whether abandoned to its lawless passions, overturned every- 
thing which crossed its 'path ; and those institutions which it did not 
destroy, it shook to their foundation. Its empire has not been gradually 
imposed on society, so as to have acquired a peaceable and secure esta- 
blishment; but it has advanced rapidly in the midst of the disorders and 
agitations of actual conflict. Hence, in the absence of all calmness and 
discretion, we are compelled to be witnesses of the strange confusion 
before us.* — ^p. xxxi. 

It has been far otherwise in the New World, or at least in that 
fortunate portion of it which it is the business of this book to 
describe, where the emigrants of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, having severed the democratic principle in a great mea- 
sure from those which repressed it in the heart of the old com- 
munities of Europe, fixed it unalloyed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There it has been allowed to grow at liberty ; and as it 
has advanced as the country advanced, it has peaceably established 
itself in connexion with the manners and the laws of the whole 
nation. M. de 
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an glad to say may be soon expected — M. de Tocqueville pro- 
poieg to examine the influence which the equaUty of conditions^ 
and the actual administration of affairs under a democratical go- 
vemneat, have exercised on the habits^ the opinions^ the senti- 
meotSj and manners of the Americans : in shorty to determine how 
&r their moral character^ their intellectual attainments^ their pur- 
suit of business or of pleasure^ their intercourse with one another 
and with foreigners^ and all their other private relations^ have been 
modified by the complete establishment of the democratic system 
nnder circumstances entirely dissimilar to any which the world had 
heretofore witnessed. 

We are apt^ in judging of a human beings to commence the 
study of his character when he begins the career of manhood ; 
whereas we ought to commence much higher — to watch the infant 
in its mother's arms^ and its progress in childhood^ and study its 
earliest education, if we wish to understand the prejudices^ habits, 
and passions which are to rule the man in after-life. The growth 
of nations, observes our author, presents something analogous to 
this. They all bear some marks of their origin ; and the circum- 
stances which accompany their birth and contribute to their rise 
afiect the whole term of their existence. He aifterwards adverts, 
though too briefly, to the influence of blood in the descent, which is, 
of course, as remarkable in nations as it is in the families of which 
nations are composed. Unfortunately for the profitable study of 
history^ we are in general prevented, by the obscurity of time, 
from examining the infancy of most nations ; so that we can do no 
more than infer by vague analogies what may have been the germs 
of those ruling prejudices, passions, sentiments, habits, and so 
forth, which constitute what we term national character. Had 
we the same means of investigating other cases that we have in 
that of America, we should doubtless be able to explain many 
anomalies, and understand the reason of certain customs appa- 
rently at variance with the prevailing manners — of laws in direct 
conflict with established principles — of opinions quite incoherent 
and unsubstantial, yet quite fixed in society, like those fragments 
of broken chains which we see hanging from the vault of an 
ancient edifice, and supporting nothing. 

The spirit of inquiry, says M. de Tocqueville, has come upon 
most communities only in their old age, and when they set about 
investigating their origin, it is found enveloped in mists of igno- 
rance, spangled over with the false gleams of vanity. At the 
time, however, that America was first settled, the national cha- 
racter of the emigrants was completely formed, and is abundantly 
known to us. We are, indeed, almost as well acquainted with 
the men of the sixteenth century as with our contemporaries; 

and 



pt the Staie rf America. 

r,^^l tbiw wo have ^Usplaynl t>clarc ua in full daylight all those po- 
\\%i*Mi l>Ji>9tMMut-Ha ohK-tt ihe ignurance and rudeness of early a@«3 
,i-^l^n-i-|' Ji^mh u* m ifae caae of the oalioDs of Korope. 

K jVpTfr'i'fK'" ii i«dt probably be luuuil thai there is scandT to 

.ftttiiumUyaueveut upuii leconl in Awero, i 

i b^ the cucumataocca which mark the onaa ■ 

L II. 13. ■ 1 

_ ifavdOwot diSerent periuds to occupy ttv wide 1 

l^n''"J ""*' -"t'— ^— ' ■- tfaa Ebtlual Uoioa wetc esseatiallT dij- 
HH^ilifV-' fa— ««ch olbM i* aBOH respevis ; and the r grovenwd 
^^^liKM^nM iju imaufilBa nwhiwl. by curre^wiideiit cLaciiKliois. 
yM% tltV* ^''^ MWiV Uw aunu tooouai^, aod unaed thu snnie i 
kLu^Br-41^ thNU UMUUkUTik aud IliibiCs were, ua th£ whule. uf a J 
>u|||K HJl*"" I'bnx- luoivcv-uuiur* hail been a^it,ated iui sereial 1 
^gillUpAft 1>^ ilw MrMgj:lt:» >jl puutu-iLl. pufOL'^ which were made U 
■ba"'''"*^" *** J^^**" ^"^ '" wihniiL La ihis rude BcvoluiimiaxT j 
— jw-.l ttiua laid 41 leanted, mm uc Iti^ moov nutiuna >if paiidcil 1 
^y »w.. ikud, txuMiK pcMruculv mmitwaaoc wuh Uu: piinciples of 
11^)^11 f" in Till Bin, •jt wlaett ifaar aaBraipuEnfieA ua the comiDeiil { 

tjp^ nutrff^ltir"ti ^ ^noaiii. Ac jyMun «f pusiwa. <jr separale ' 
UjHilinmil^a — -iHt* ky jI. de ToeqnFtillr. - le iciuvemenieiit i 
LUtiHiir-'T*' ' — ImJ bcoDMe deeply rutrtnd in (he Iwbito a£ the Enf- 
lisb. ^unl aluoe atlfa it the nrwlirul rreml of the sowereigntj uf 
lUf jTti-Hili: b^ been ifilr'xliitcd iiil'i ihc very l»s>m u!" ihe 
luuuarchy ni the home of Tud-ir, A(tiiiii, the great relifnous con- 
Ifukeisie* oi the Cbrisliiiii worlil »crr then at their heighl — espe- 
Cialh aumncrst the Lnf;li*li. Tlicii i Imiarter. hcreuilijre sediite 
ainl tertective, became austtrc iiiiil [iiKiiitieritnlive. General in- 
l\>i'iik<ttii,>u e^iKtmletl umler idl tin* dimuMiiin. and the minds of 
tikoii bivmue mure thoroughly iiilliviited ; niid while reli^ioa 
loi'Uifd till' t<>pic of such eiirneil <h-liiilr. it had ao tBipirtant 
i-lhtt iu jiuriluu^ manners. 'I'licse {fcnciid and characteriatiL' 
iV.mu.a avc more or less ilisciviralilc in llict ]>hysiugnomy of all 
ih.ij.' iuKi-mmvrs who sought a new Immc on the other side of 

Af^.'iii, ilio oiuif;ranis carried with them few notions or feelings 
liii-.Hi.il.li' lo Uio civciiim of a Transatlantic aristocracy — for the 
|o.>B|ii'i>>i» and tiaiipv do not ^ Into exile any more than the 

1 (s'M'i'iy and Miislorlum' urc [ircal levulkTs of coii- 
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perannai exertions, for the protluce was found to be insufficient to 
finrich a farmer and a landlord at the same time. The land was 
lljerefore all broken up — each man cultivated liis farm for him- 
self; and the notion of forming large possessions, and handing 
Ihem down from father to son — the only sure basis of an aristo- 
cracy — was entirely out of the question. Thus the principle of 
democracy wa-s a natural consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the soil itself was placed. 

M. de Tocqueville then points out some important distinctions 
which mark the origin of the northern and the southera settlers. 
The fatal delusion that gold and silver mines are the sources of 
natiDnaL wealth beset the first planters of Virginia. They were 
avaricious desperados ; and their turbulent habits were rendered 
still more corrupt by the introduction of slavery — which, by dia- 
honnuring labour, introduces idleness — and with it, ignorance, 
pride, false luxury, and real distress. The influence of a system 
of slavery, grafted on the English character, will explain the state 
of manners in the Southern States. 

In the north the same foundation of the genuine English cha- 
racter was modified by a very different class of circumstances ; and 
M. de Tocqueville very properly enters into considerable details 
at tlus place, because several of the leading ideas which form the 
basis of the social theory, and the political practice of the Re- 

tmblic, were first combined in what was then called New Eng- 
and. The principles there first established spread gradually but 
steadily to the adjacent pro\inces; then passed, successively, to 
the more distant ; and at length imbued the whole of the colonies, 
long before they detached themselves from the mother country, 
from whence these generous and manly aspirations had been ori- 
ginally imported. 

Most colonies have been established by men without education, 
without resources, without character — some were peopled by jier- 
sona actually convicted of crime — or by those who, like the bucca- 
neers, made crime their profession. Such was the colony of St. 
Doming^ — and such is Australia now. But the New England 
settlers had far higher motives. They belonged to the indepen- 
dent classes of their own country. They were not lords, nor were 
they of the common people — neither were they rich, nor were 
they poor ; but they were all, without exception, educated, and 
many of them were known in Europe for their talents and acquire- 
ments. They brought with thein habits of order and diligence, 
and a rigid purity of morals ; and as they were accompanied by 
their wives and families, they landed in the new wilderness with 
all their domestic relations entire. What most distinguished these 
Pilgrims, as they called themselves, was the object of their under- 
TOL. LVii. NO. cxiii. L taking. 
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taking. Thcv did not croaa tlio Atlantic in search of wealtb, hut 
of fncdotn. Tliey belonp:cd, it is true, to the party the austeritv 
of wboiw religious principles had acquired for them the najne of 
Puiituu; but their principles were nut merely religious — they 
werw slnmjily tinctured with democratic and republican ibeoriei 
IihIomI, it was these tetwlencies which had mused the jealousy of 
iheir oilverkaries. and led to that persecution which drove them to 
•ct'k Btaiie ruilo unci untreqiu-nted quarter of the globe, where th^ 
ftrtdd livB ai-cording t<> their own opinions, worship God, and go- 
vrni ihrmsclves in pi'ace. M.deTocque^-ille has a. long and vcrj' 
intrrwalinp! chnpli-r tni the «tnsequencea, both immediate and re- 
mi^ttv, »f thi» important pcctiliarity in the history of the first emi- 
ItmnU, luuiiDly.— thnt their piety, honet'er ardent and sincere, was 
liul pst-luuvfly nf that s]irculative kind which takes no cognizance 
i»l' tlift alTairs nf ihi* wiirlit, since their relif^on was interwoven with, 
«iu) ipt^v iU i>wii Milenui sanction to. their political iloctiines. 

Tlip Kofclish B>i\TnuueBt was wn dissatisfied with an emigra- 
tiiiii mlii^'h rf nuivrtl the elements uf further revululions ; and owing 
ttt XloK MiMrtifr other causes, these colonies alwavs enjoyed much 
Hiur« piititiral indDpemleurp and real internal freedom than 
ttuHtf \^ ftnr uth«-r ualioii hw) ilrate. Smnelimes the King ap- 
^UimiMl It ||wM»mor ; •onMrtim«» srsnls of laral were made to Com- 
|UMiir«, w h.i ipnornod the diitrins so reded : and. lastly, the 
(MtmH»l». ill »«u>^ t-wses. wetf allowoil to ntnstitate a distinct poli- 
tiiiil «.ini\. »ii«h-i' tlu- pmUxii.'u of the mother country, and to 

'riii> iimU- .li i\.l,.ui.',nu>ii, ». n-m.irk.il>'.v lavoumble to liberty, oc- 
,..u.-a .11 .1. iul'„->i s,-iis,- ,..,iv u\ liu- New Enjrland Stales. "The 
. luH . ..„■ ,.( t!„.u iMvix l,-j:.sl;u„rs »:ts i!ie maimenance of orderly 

I'l'H. Is ili.'v .iili)>ii-xl main alwurxl rc^iiatious. but along with 
lli.-si- ih.-> a.uii.-ti ,1 >*>i.-tii ,■! jv".;tii-A; hw. which, though com- 
)Kw..\l f\\.> iviiiuiis> .t:^•. .^iiiuiirt iw\»T';y aU the essential elements 
I'l HviM,im. s;id \'.:<: •z\\-inv.\i\ ^-t'k. .'i axxlem (vnstitutii>Qal aovem- 
iiii-iii-. Tsu' [Viiit-.i'los «iTe Lil"; K,'rn.>wevl. Uv> ilouhi. fn.wn Eng- 

^^^',■^!^ I..ILI .1; S,-^:a'. ^»s■ .i^'ixt' t-*ivs.i.il'.v -111 ilie injert'ention of 
ill.' I'.Mi'a- ::< i:,i- ,>-'!i:;u-: >•:' i".:b",:c ar-Aits — tht- power of voting 
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or municipal independence^ which seems to form the main spring 
rf American liberty at the present hour. In fact, the townships 
Were completely estabUshed as early as l650, before the country 
was divided into counties, nay, before even any state could be said 
to be formed, still less a union of states. 

Here M. de Tocqueville pauses to consider those two tenden- 

dcB, distinct, but not opposite, which are constantly discernible in 

the manners as well as laws of America, and which sprung out of 

their ancestors being at the same time ardent religious sectarians, 

and daring poUtical innovators. 

* Political principles and all human laws and institutions were moulded 
and altered at their pleasure ; the barriers of the society in which they 
were bom were broken down before them ; the old principles which go- 
verned the world for ages were no more In the moral 

world, on the other hand, everything with them and with their succes- 
sors is classed, adopted, decided, and foreseen, while in the political world 
everything is agitated, contested, uncertain. In the one we find a pas- 
sive though voluntary obedience, in the other an independence laughing 
all experience to sconi, and jealous of every kind of authority.' — ^vol. i. 
p. 46. 

Thus, there is much that is Puritanical, and much that is purely 
English, in many of the institutions and habits of the United States 
— much that belongs to the accidental circumstance of the first 
settlers having been members of a particular sect — and much to 
the great mass of the people ha\-ing been brought up in habits of 
respect for the customs of England. So that, after all, as M. de 
Tocqueville says, ^ the surface of American society is covered, as 
it were, with a layer of democracy,' (a pretty thick one, we guess,) 
' from beneath which the old aristocratic colours sometimes peep.' 
— Qp. 48.) 

Our author proceeds with remarkable clearness to explain the 
internal structure — first, of the particular States, and then of the 
federal Union. He shows that the most striking characteristic of 
the social condition of the Anglo-Americans is its essential demo- 
cracy ; and he traces the progress of this principle through all its 
stages. The equality of the early settlers was universal, and all 
their laws contributed to confirm this original feature, by weeding 
away from the old institutions and customs they had brought with 
them from England whatever might have a contrary tendency. 
For example — the laws of descent, including that of piimogeni- 
ture, were presently set aside for others having the equal division 
of property for their object ; and thus the large properties granted 
by the Crown to some of the early settlers were eventually broken 
up. In France the same process is going on ; but much remains 
yet to be done. In America the work of destruction is already 
accomplished in most of the States. In the south, where slavery 

L 2 prevails. 
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prevails- a^iwl where the ralue of property would be seiious7r 

Jptirnof:*tetl by aubdh-isioii, the prinriple has been checked by 

ih- stroo^ mutocs of interest memding the natural tendency oi' 

1^ t\ei»o*rTatit: principle. But in the northern and eastern Stalffl 

ihe strnml*** »>f personal interest operating upon the great mass 

of «»ti«t?" ^ 1"^^ '^ rcTprse. The principal clauses of the 

Rniriisb- i^" '^^ descent hare been nniversally rejected. If a man 

Xgg igXtKSXsie. his property is equally dirided amongst his heirs, 

'lltJMtt Ji»«inrtinn ot sen. This is the law in all the States except 

VgrPff*****' '*''*'* ^^ male heir inherits a doable portion. Previous 

t» dl>e Re««In<i«>- d»e ndonies fotluwed the English law of entail. 

.q,^^ Kbea that law has been, in most of the States, so essentially 

^^^^^^^J, as u> depri»-e it ot" its uislocratic tendencies. But while 

1^ j\.ni<.T»<*° ***" "Ii^tJ^ 'be piwpertj equally if there be no will, 

\t stiU alli>''^ every man the liberty of disposing of liis property, 

uitl of l**"^ '* entire or dividing, as he chooses. And here 'it 

Ma,x be inicrestiDg to raraik, that on this point the French 

. '^^uuo is infioilcly oiore deBOocralic than the American : for 

^f yrvoKb law has iwt OMnlifieil, but abolished entail ; and obliges 

^.p^ t^-staitK w divide his property equally, or nearly so, amongst 

i \i,' «kv* awt wukar. * the suHsl ctmdition of the Americane is more 
jle*!*'*."'*^'''*'" tba» of ihe Fraocfa, the laws of France are the more de- 
iHv'.""-"" ■'' ''"' '*^'- ^^'^' *"■' **^^ ' """y ^ "*f"'^ easily explained 
il-.iii ■ I"-' - ^'" MM"-'-'-'^ '" '■^^ '"* '^■^<'- 1" Fraiicu deinocracy is still 
...■v-ii;'-'' '" '■"' ^'''''^ *" .lesmiciion; in America ii reigns quietly over 

M ,!.■ l".'0|iu-\ ;'.K- ii.-it Linipplos iridi the principle of the sove- 
„.,^i,i\ .'I' ill'- I'-V'r'^-- nmUh>»vs how this power gradually ad- 
4iiii..-.l H--II' 111 ili>- St;uvs cvi'ti before the Revolution— how it 
l„-,aiii>' il.^wlojii-d b\ llicir pL.>lilii?al independence — and how, in 
l(i.- ••ml. '• I'-'s i;;iiiu-d irrcsisuble swayin the iride extension of the 
,.l..,liN«- tiaiuliUi-. Ill .\iiiiuira the people — that is to say, the 
iiui^i ■■' till' i'i-,.|iU'. llu- lumu'rical majiirity— regulate all tHngs, 
Hint, ill tiitl. y:o\irii llie country; they appoint the legislative as 
„.ll 11^ ill.' .■M->iitin- power; they nominate the judges and the 
juiK'-.; I'll", ''h-ii llii'ir ri'pirsentalives directly, and for the most 
■|ii,,i riiiiiiiEill\ ; iuiil lliiis. m evriy possible way, although the go- 

t II 1 I" '"' "loiiiiiiidly what is called representative, it is erident 

lli.il ■' I'iniotc. of 1 1 If iii:ijiiiity, Imwevcr fluctualing t 
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The federalists have been completely beaten^ and the republicans 
or democrats^ as they love to call themselves, have it now so com- 
pletely to themselves, that none other dare show himself — that is 
to say, no man — unless his opinions coincide with theirs — dare 
express them either in speech, in writing, or in action. After 
the severe * war of independence,' the country fell into a state so 
nearly approaching to anarchy, that the federalists, who were the 
champions of order and steady government, were permitted to rule 
for ten or twelve years ; but during all that time the hostile cur- 
rent became every day stronger and stronger, and in 1801 the 
republicans got possession of all the power. Jefferson was 
named President, and he brought the weight of his talents and 
his inunense popularity to aid the rising cause of democracy, which 
fromi that hour went on increasing in strength, till it has finally 
acquired such absolute supremacy in the country, that no other 
has even a voice, still less any hope of being heard. 

* In the absence of great parties, the United States abound with 
lesser controversies, and public opiuion is divided into a thousand minute 
shades of difference upon questions of very little moment. The pains 
which are taken to create parties are inconceivable. In the United 
States there is no religious animosity, because all religion is respected 
and no sect is predominant ; there is no jealousy of rank, because the 
people is everything and no one can contest its authority ; lastly, there 
is no public misery to serve as a means of agitation, because the phy- 
sical position of the country opens so wide a field to industry, that man 
is able to accomplish the most surprising undertakings with his native 
resoiurces. . . . But since ambitious men find it difficult to eject a 
person from power upon the mere ground that his place is coveted by 
others, they are obliged to create parties ; and in this disturbing process 
lies their chief talent. It is owing to this cause that the domestic con- 
troversies of the Americans appear to a stranger so puerile, and often 
totally incomprehensible. He knows not at first whether to pity the 
people, who busy themselves with such arrant trifles, or to envy the hap- 
piness which enables them to discuss such things seriously. But in pro- 
cess of time he discovers that they have all a definite object. One party 
labours, and labours in vain, to limit the popular authority ; the other, 
with triiunphant success, seeks to extend its influence. Thus, either 
the aristocratic or the democratic passion may be detected at the bottom 
of every faction in the United States.' — vol. ii. p. 11. 

This part of the book will remind our readers of some curious 
passages which we quoted a year or two ago from the Marie of 
M . de Beaumont, who was M. de Tocque\ille's companion in his 
American travels. Our author says, for example, 

* The wealthy indi\dduals in that country, and there are many such, 
bear a secret ill-will to the democracy. The nation seems to be inspired 
with but one spirit — ^but this apparent unanimity is merely a cloak to 
alarming dissensions and perpetual opposition. At the present day the 
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flUnta of the double legislature are almost as rapid^ and quite as 
irrenrtible^ as those of a single body. From the same causes, the 
executive has been gradually deprived of all stability and inde- 
pendence ; and even the judicial authority has been brought 
directly under the all-absorbing sway of the majority. In several 
of the States the judges are elected for a limited period by the 
people^ and in all of them the bench is made dependent on their 
pleasure^ by their representatives having the power annually to 
regulate the stipend of the judges. 

* Custom, however,' adds he, ' has done even more than law. A 
proceeding, which will in the end set all the guarantees of representative 
government at nought, is becoming more and more general in the 
United States : it frequently happens that the electors, in choosing a 
d^uty, point out a certain line of conduct to him, and impose upon him 
a certain number of positive obligations which he is pledged to fulfil. 
With the exception of the tumult, this comes to the same thmg as if the 
majority of the populace held its deliberations in the market-place.' — 
vol. ii. p. 145. 

The system of pledges, however (as indeed he elsewhere ob- 
serves), is, though a natural, almost a superfluous feature. Even 
inthout that, when the period for which a representative is elected 
is made very short, as it is universally in America, he becomes 
almost necessarily a mere delegate. He is not allowed time to 
establish, by the test of experience, the solidity of his own political 
character ; and at the end of his year of service he is inevitably 
dismissed unless he has servilely adopted the accidental passions 
of those who elected him. Thus it may fairly be said, that in 
America there is hardly a single public man who is at liberty to 
take an enlarged view of affairs, or who is not the absolute slave of 
the capricious will of his arbitrary constituents, to the utter disre- 
gard of the general interests of the conunonwealth. 

In Europe, of old, it used to be held that the sovereign could 
do no wrong, or that, if he did, the blame should be imputed to 
his responsible advisers. The i\mericans hold the same doctrine 
with respect to their sovereign majority, but where shall we look 
for its responsible advisers ? 

* The majority in that country exercises a prodigious actual authority, 
and a moral influence which is scarcely less preponderant ; and when 
once it has taken an opinion into its head, no obstacles exist which — I 
shall not say can stop, — ^but which can even impede its progress, or 
which can induce it to heed the complaints of those whom it crushes in 
its path.' — ^vol. ii. p. 147. 

In America, where the authority of the popular representation 
stands alone, nothing prevents it from executing its headlong 
wishes the moment they are formed ; and thus, since the members 
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In a note at this place (vol. ii. p. 155) M. de Tocqueville gives 
some' carious illustrations of the sort of tyranny exercised by the 
majority. In one instance the editor of a newspaper had oiTended 
their majesties by advocating peace with England. The people 
assembled— -broke up the presses^ and attacked the houses of 
the editors. The militia was called out^ but no one dared to obey 
the call^ and the only means of saving the lives of these ^ best 
public instructors * was to throw them into prison. But even this 
precaution was ineffectual : the majority again collected^ the ma- 
gistrates again ineffectually called out the militia — the prison was 
forced^ and one of the editors of the paper which had presumed 
to hold an opinion opposed to the will of the sovereign mob was 
killed on the spot^ and the others left for dead. Finally^ when the 
leaders in the outrage were brought to trials the jury^ acting under 
the terrors of the majority, acquitted them ! M. de Tocque- 
ville does not say that abuses of such a flagrant and marked 
character frequently occur in America at the present day : but 
he maintains that there is no sure barrier against them — that the 
causes which mitigate such tyranny are to be found in the peculiar 
circumstances of the country and manners of the people — not 
in the laws themselves. 

* We must take care,' continues our acute author, * to distinguish 
between tyranny and arbitrary power. Tyranny may be exercised by 
means of the law, and in that case it is not arbitrary ; on the other 
hand, arbitrary power may be exercised for the good of the community 
at large, in which case it is not tyrannical. Tyranny generally em- 
ploys arbitrary means ; but, if necessary, it rules without them; and, 
in the United States, the unbounded power of the majority, which is 
favourable to the legal despotism of the legislature, is likewise favour- 
able to the arbitrary power of the magistrate. The majority has an 
entire control over the law, not only when it is made, but when it is 
executed ; and as it possesses an equal authority over those who are 
in power, and over the community at large, it considers public oflficers 
as its passive agents, and readily confides the task of serving its designs 
to their vigilance.' — ^vol. ii. p. 158. 

But it is not merely over the persons and property and external 
privileges of the citizens, that this tyranny of the majority is exer- 
cised. Its domination extends to the thoughts of men, and sup- 
presses not merely the exposition, but the very existence, so far 
as is possible, of all opinions in any way hostile to its arbitrary 
will and pleasure. 

*The most absolute monarchies of Europe, it is well known, are 
unable to prevent certain notions which are opposed to their authority 
from circidating in secret, and to a great extent, throughout their 
dominions. Such is not the case in America. As long as it is not 
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and act as I wiihs or you die ;" but the tyrant majority says, *' You are 
free to think differently from me, and you may retain your life — but 
lieDcefbrth you are an alien among your people. You may retain 
yodr dvil nghta, but they will be rendered useless to you ; for if you 
solicit the auffirages of your fellow-citizens, they will be refused to 
yoa; and if you court their esteem, they will dfect to despise you. 
I oa will remain amongst men, but you will be deprived of the riglits of 
mukind. Your fellow-creatures will shun you like an impure being ; 
and even those who are persuaded of your innocence will abandon you 
Ukewiae, lest they should be shunned in their turn. Go in peace ! I 
Inre given you yoilr life, but I have taken care to make it worse than 
death." 

'Absolute monarchies have degraded despotism — let us beware lest 
democratical republics bring it again into favour, and, by making op- 
presiion still more onerous to the few, render it less odious and less 
d(^grading in the eyes of the many.' — vol. ii. pp. 159-162. 

This is pretty strong — ^but, we may ask, is there no hope of 
better things ? Are there no writers who, directly or indirectly, 
attack a state of things so humiliating ? Are there no La Bruyeres 
or Molieres to criticize the manners of the sovereign people as the 
wits and philosophers did those of the court of France ? Hear 
what M. de Tocqueville says — 

* The ruling power in the United States must not be jested with ; 
the smallest reproach irritates its sensibility ; the slightest joke which 
has any foundation in truth renders it indignant ; everything must be 
made the subject of encomium, from the very structure of their lan- 
guage to their more solid virtues.' (We might add, they will not 
even allow you to criticize" their weather," as they call it, without taking 
offence.) * No writer, whatever be his eminence, can escape from this 
tribute of adulation to his fellow-citizens. The majority lives in the 
perpetual practice of self-applause, and it is only from strangers, or 
from actuflJ experience, that the Americans have any chance of learn- 
ing some truths. If no great writers have as yet appeared in America, 
the reason is dear. Literary genius cannot exist without freedom of 
opinion, and freedom of opinion does not exist in America.' — ^vol. ii. p. 
162. 

These extracts vrill serve to give some notion of the extent 
of authority assumed by the tyrant majority ; but we must refer 
to M. de Tocqueville's book for the full development of the 
principle. After having described the operations of the authority 
alluded to, he proceeds to show its consequences on the political 
condition of America, and nothing can be more instructive than 
the lesson which such an investigation teaches. We have no space 
to do more than slightly touch some of the leading effects of this 
overwhelming principle which so essentially, as we conceive, in- 
terferes with the action of genuine freedom, and renders us a 
thousand times more in love with our own system, in which alone, 
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as far as our experience and oTjservation have gone — ^trne lilitrty 
exists, Whal stmck our amhor above ererjtliing was the gcverct^ 
lowerinsr of the stanilar<l of human inlellert in all things — bat 
esperialiy in the department vf politics — 

* In that immense crowd which throngs the avenues to power,* 
wrilea M. de Tocqueville, ' I found very few mm who displayed any 
of that nimdy candour and that matculine independence of opinion 
which often dbtin^ished the Americans of fonner times, and which 
conEtitute!) the Ifading feature in distinguished characterg wheresoeva 
they may be found. It seems, at first eight, as if the minds of all the 
Americans were formed upon one model, bo accurately do they corre- 
cpond in tlicir manner of judging, A stranger does, indeed, eomfr- 
times meet with Americans who quit the stifineEs of formal ideas, m 
with othere who deplore the defecia of the laws, and the mutabilitj:, 
and iguorancc of the democracj^or who go so far as to comment o^ 
the evils wliich impair the uatiouul character, and to point out such' 
remedies as might he taken to correct tlie miMchief. But all this ia- 
confided to no one besides yoiu'self, and you to whom the secret con-> 
fession is made are a stranger and a bird of passage. The Americam 
arc very ready to communicate to you such truths as it is useless for; 
you to hear, hut in public they hold a totally different language.' — 
vol. ii. p. 166. 

M. de Tocqueville considera it quite a niistalce, though a. com- 
mon one in Europe, to suppo&c that the deniocratical inatitutiuns 
of Ainfrica are likely to perish from weakness ; their chief 
danger, in his opinion, arising from their own enormous power. 
This universal and uncontrollable influence, he thinks, may at 
some future time urge the oppressed minorities to desperation, and 
oblige them to seek relief by the hazardous expeiiment of a phy- 
sical cnllisicin. ' Anarchy will then be the result ; but it will have 
been brought about by despotism ' (vol. ii. p. 170). In support of 
this opinion, he quotes two great American names, that of General 
Hamilton, and that of Jefferson. Hamilton's authority, indeed, 
is now worth very little amongst a people who abhor the very 
name of a federalist. But as that of Jefferson — ' the most power- 
ful advocate that democracy has ever set forth ' — is higher now 
than ever, we shall copy the quotation from a letter of his to 
.VhidiH-m. dated 18th March, 1789— 

■ 'nil •■.y.i-i-iwivi: jiower in our government is not the only, ])erhaps uot 
m i)i(- jiriTnipul uhject of my snlifitude. The tyranny of the legisln- 
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the oaiues wliich mitigate this tyranny of the majority. The first 
of these he holds to be the absence of centralization in the govern- 
ment— 

*The majority, it is true, frequently displays the tastes and pro- 
pensities of a despot; but, fortunately, it is destitute of the more 
perfect instruments of tyranny. The national majority may influence 
and modify, but it does not pretend actually to conduct Uie details of 
Inismess. The majority has become more and more absolute ; but it 
has not invested the executive with more authority ; and however the 
predominant party may be carried away by its passions, it cannot 
oUige all the citizens to comply with its desires in the same manner 
tnd at the same time throughout the country. The majority, through 
tiie goremment, may issue a decree, but it must entrust the execution 
of its will to agents whom it frequently has no control over, and at all 
craits cannot perpetually direct. The townships, the municipal bodies, 
ind the whole system of local administration, both in town and country, 
may be looked upon as concealed breakwaters, which check or part 
the tide of popular excitement. Were an oppressive law passed, 
the liberties of the people would still be protected by the means 
which that law would put in execution — the majority cannot descend 
to the details and puerilities of administrative tyranny.' — vol. ii. 
p. 174. 

In fact he thinks that the majority are as yet unconscious of the 
increased resources which their power would acquire from the art 
cf goDemmenty and he considers this point well worthy of the 
attention of statesmen. 

* If a democratic republic,' says he, ' similar to that of the United 
States, were ever founded in a country where the power of a single 
individual had previously subsisted, and the effects of a centralized 
admimstration had sunk deep into the habits and laws of the people, 
I do not hesitate to assert, that in that country, a more insufferable 
despotism would prevail than any which now exists in the absolute 
monarchical states of Europe, and we should have to pass into Asia to 
find anything to compare with such a government.' — ibid. 

The next conservative circumstance which serves to counter- 
poise the evils of the democracy is one which we will venture to 
say very few of M. de Tocqueville's English readers would have 
guessed at — few even of those most familiar with America, either 
by reading or by personal observation, or by both, as we ourselves 
happen to be. It is no other than the nature as well as the im- 
mense weight of influence exercised by the members of the legal 
profession. We always knew that the Americans were litigious 
in the highest degree ; we have had abundant means of knowing 
how this most ruinous of all the varieties of the vice of gambling 
is augmented in their country by the nominal blessing, but real 
curse^ of. cheap justice, as it is falsely called ; and we knew also 
how much they love to tyrannize over one another through the 
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instrumentality of the law ; but until we read M. de Toequeville'l 
infrenious discusBinn od this point (vol. ii. pp. 175 to 188) we caT' 
tainly had not suiBcieDtly appreciated the {rood which the Ameri- 
cans derive (unconsciouBly and indirectlj) from this characteristic 
propensity. He says, 

' In all Bges of the political history of Europe the lawyers have taken 
an important part in the viciasiCudeB of political suciety. In the midfle 
ages they afforded a powerful sujiport to the crown ; and since that pe- 
riod they have esertoi themselyee to the utmost to limit the royal prero- 
gative. In England, they have long contracted a close alliance with the 
aristocracy ; in France, they have proved the moat dangerous enemies' 
of that class.' — p. 175. 

He proceeds to explain in what way American lawyers, by thdr 
educntion and habits, acquire instinctively tastes hwsUle to the rer 
volutionary spirit and unreflecting passions of the multitude. Theil' 
special information, and their ten thousand teclinicalilieB, which its 
is utterly impossible that any one but themselves can imderstait^' 
still less apply to practice, ensure them a separate station in everf 
sodcly. They are the masters of a science which is necessary, htA 
which is not generaltv known, and as they serve as arbiters hetwefe^ 
the citizens, and direct, more or less, the blind passions of 
in litigation, they acquire a sort of habitual scorn for the judftJ 
ment of the multitude, In short, they form a body, comiected at 
mind by the analogy of their studies and the unibrmity of th<A^ 
proceedings. 

' A portion of the tastes and habits of the aristncracr mav conse- 
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politjcal dan, and the most cultivated circle of society. They have 
notlung to gain by innovation, which adds a conservative interest to 
tUr natural taste for public order. If I were asked where I place 
the American aristocracy, I should reply, without hesitation, that it 
is not composed of the rich, who arc united togetlier by no common 
tie, bat that it occupies the judicial bench and the bar. The more, 
too, that we reflect upon all that occurs in the United States, the 
more we shall be persuaded that the members of the legal profession, 
n a body, form the most powerful, if not the only counteri)oi8e to the 
democratic element. When the American people is intoxicated by 
pinion, or carried away by the impetuosity of its ideas, it is checked 
and moderated by the almost invisible influence of its legal coun- 
idlon, who secretly oppose their aristocratic propensities to its demo- 
cratic instincts — their superstitious attachment to what is ancient, to its 
love of novelty — their circumscribed views, to its immense designs — 
and their habitual procrastination, to its ardent impatience.' — ^p. 185. 

We do not quite assent to what our author alleges as to the main 
caoieof the democratical tendency of the French^ as opposed to 
the arirtocratical tendency of the English and American lawyers. 
In our opinion^ were the work of destruction once complete in 
France^ the lawyers would be found acting there quite as aristocra- 
tically as they now dare to do in America. But the circumstance 
which M. de Tocque^ille adverts to is still an important one ; and 
accordingly we find all our own philosophical radicals strongly 
infected with their master^ the sublime Jeremy Bentham's hatred of 
'judge-made law,' and love of what is called, in the same dialect, 
'Codification.' 

We have not room for our author's equally luminous exposition 
of various other conservative circumstances in the condition of the 
American republic — such as her having no neighbours — a wide 
territory of virgin soil — and last, not least, of her having no metro- 
polls. Were there a Paris or a London in America, the whole 
system would go to shivers in a single twelvemonth ; and this too 
was the distinct belief of Jefferson, expressed in one of his letters 
from Paris, while the French Revolution was going on — a revo- 
lation, by the bye, in the reality of which the said Jefferson never 
beheved, witil the bloody head of Madame de Lamballe was 
dabbed against his window one morning, while he was reading the 
newspaper over his chocolate. 

The following remarks are very important in many senses : — 
* It cannot be doubted that in the United States the instruction of 
the people powerfully contributes to the support of a democratic re- 
public — and such must always be the case I believe where the instruc- 
tion which awakens the understanding is not separated from the moral 
education which regulates manners. Yet I by no means wish to lay too 
much stress on this advantage ; and I am far from thinking, as many 
people in Europe do, that men can be instantaneously made good 
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itself, but *ach eventually the slave of tlieir own compart all — 
jienetratin^ influence. Already, as M. de Tocqueriilo knows, 
the [r!ih Catholic mob has made itself the ruling power in iiier 
elections of New York; he well knows that this mob acts ia 
blind obedience to the orders of its priests — that is to say, of its 
Bishops — the only men, by-the-bye, in the American Union wlio 
are at this day styled Lords; and he must also be well ^waiethat 
this mob could never have acquired the tithe of such influence bui , 
for the hardihood with which ruffians, landed from Connaught M 
Kerry but a week before, lake false oaths as to residence in Ame- 
rica, which alone enable them to march to the poll, and vote (or 
the candidate who is so fortunate as to have the support of thm« 
holy personages. 

It is due to Mr. Reeve, the translator of M. de Tocque- 
("ille's very nice and delicate language, to bear our testimony' 
to the fidelity mth which he has executed a task of consider- 
able difficulty. We strongly recomraenil him to use his in- 
fluence wilh his publisher, to bring out the book in a, cheapo 
shape, in order that the interesting information and practical wis- 
dom with which it abounds may be placed within the reach of 
those cIhssoe where prejudice and error lake their firmest standi 
In conclusion, we once more congratulate the public on their hav- 
ing at last obtained n popular account of America, written in the 
very purest spirit of philosophy, and with such rare temperance,'; 
that persons of all parlies, and of all shades of parties, may reodrf 
not only uilh prnfit, but without tlieir patience being ruffled, it 
may be tbouirlit that we ou<;hl to li;ivo inli-odurcd it sooner to OUT 
readers ; but we are glad that we deferred the matter ; for it is 
our sincere belief that thousands will now consider M. de Toeque- 
lille's statements with calmness who but a year ago were beyond 
the reach of temperate discussion upon such topics. 
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.'! vols. I'imo. London. 183(>. 
T^HOUGH every season brings a new swann of novels and 
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Kloctedj ond Mr. Dcnroes underBtimcls them thoroughly. The 
vxatTj of their district is perhrips richer in the combination of 
bean^ and sublimity than any other in the empire ; and he has 
oinerred it with a patient enthusiasm worthy of the most interest- 
ing of his heroes, described by himself as ' a poet by instinct.' 
Bnt he has chosen, for the most part, to bring out his por- 
tnitnres of animate and inanimate existence in the course of storiei 
» purely painful—exploring, above all, so many of the forbidden 
agonies of sexual passion — that it would be difiicuU to discuss 
"ly one of the ten days of his Mountain- Decameron without 
JHrtjecting thoughts and images on which we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how a man of such ability should ever have permitted his 
«Ocy to brood; and his narrative style, with scattered felicities 
which any writer might envy, is not only deformed by as many 
'tartlmg atrocities, but it is, as a whole, so redundant and esagge- 
''Ated, that we could scarcely give a satisfactory notion of it by 
Citation, without at once ofTending the taste of our readers, and 
Exceeding the limits which a quarterly journal can usually afford 
to apublication of this kind. 

Notwithstanding, however, some weak and wild rhapsodies 
^Imut his literary ambition, in which the author has indulged, we 
Ore impressed, on closing liis hook, with such respect for his 
faculties and attainments, that we think it probable he will 
Tather wish, a few years hence, that we Imd said nothing at all 
of the Mountain- Decameron, than complain of our having allotted 
to its consideration only two or three of our pages. His worst 
faults are on the safe side ; if he be a young writer — (a young 
man he obviously is not) — we are almost disposed to augur the 
better from them of his future performance. The weeds thrown 
up when a deep soil is first broken may be as noisome as goigeou9> 
but they show where cultivation might be profitably employed; 
and, with very rare esceptions, imaginative authors of the higher 
order have exhibited at the cmtset errors, both in thought and 
language, akin to those of Mr. Downes. 

He says in a prciace, which, though rambling and inconclusive, 
at once satisfies the reader that be is in the presence of no com- 
mon man, — 

' Wales is very nearly unbroken ground in English literature — 
quite euch ill the romantic department. Yet who, alive to taate or ■ 
reding, can look without some impulse toward the tragic — some toucb- 
of romantic melancholy — on its lone cataracts, its cloud-capt rocks 
— its vestiges of departed grcatnesa — its mighty wrecks of castles 
breaflting stormy seas — of abbeys, crumbling in the ohve-coloured 
glooms of niBset heights and lea^ umbrage, — its Carrwddan, its ruins, 
And its tombs? or who roam vacant through the summer valleys, with 
^b tiVer-blue, end cottage-white intermingled, — with the universal 
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"vhole court, death-silent in expectation, are of such a nature as tran- 
sport! the ciQtured listener's mind to lands very different from the rustic 
Wales of his previous ideas, to those where live " Souls made of fire, 
and children of the sun." He is astonished on recalling his thought 
to what is present, to see at the har on trial of life or death, a rustic, a 
niere reed shepherd ! a man whose outer life is all calm and monotony, 
but his inward a very hurricane of passions.' — pp. 29-31. 

He adds : — 

* However imperfectly, the writer will prefer trying to catch the voice 
of Nature — ^the mighty prompter, to trusting the false prompter Fashion. 
Should the imagined crisis be one to set Nature weeping, or even 
imaging in the sublime of despair and agony, — he will not be deterred by 
ftny squeamish prudery of reproof, or cold-blooded ridicule. To arouse, 
to transport, to " storm the breast," which even the frigid Johnson re- 
cognises as the highest glory of Shakspeare, is to be disgusting, or 
ridiculous to modem pretended adorers of Shakspeare. For example, 
^nadness is often pronounced something too awful to be the subject of 
imaginative pleasure ; as if midnight murder, the stealing of a husband 
to the bed of a wife who is to be smothered — as if, in short, the very 
Btaple of tragedy were not terrible as well as madness.' 

We assure Mr. Downes^ that if he had chosen no subjects but 
such as he here alludes to, we should have had no quarrel with 
his selection ; but he has failed to observe how completely Shak- 
speare abstains from the class of delineations in which the minor 
dramatists of Shakspeare's age most delighted ; and the truth is^ 
that we should have said nothing of Mr. Downes, had w^e not 
perceived in him signs of a strength that might safely dispense^ 
not with murder and madness, but with those unhallowed perver- 
sions of one particular passion, on which comparatively puny and 
sterile imaginations have ever been prone to depend for their 
chief element of interest. There is a field — ^wide enough for all 
manly ambition — that lies equally remote from the frivolous on one 
side and the hideous on the other. It was not necessary, because 
he despised the pasting of moths, that he should degrade a firm 
hand and a keen knife to the dissection of toad and asp. He 
has, we suspect, hinted the whole truth of his own case when he 
makes one of his interlocutors say — 

* Were it not somewhat late in life's day, I would learn German^ 
devote my whole mind to acquiring its graces and powers, and write 
tragedy for the German Stage. There is yet a crevice open for dramatic 
talent.'— vol. i. pp. 269, 270. 

The author also anticipates various objections to the lavish 
imagery of his style. He pleads, he tells us, for 

* No novelty in composition, which he conceits himself the inventor 
of, but merely a bond fide return to that honest, heartfelt, fearless tone 
of expression, which distinguished our glorious old dramatists — for a 
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]iale iadul^euce to thoee flowers, evea in prose, whicli Jerejny Taylur 
did JuA deem unworthy of divinity, nur Buuin disd&in to strew, even 
copiously, over philosophy's rugged path. What has been published 
in imitation of the writer; of the Eliz&hethan age, in the dramatic walk, 
breathes mora of the obsolete mannerism, than the substantial genius 
of that period — oocaniinQ to ilte crilia.' 

And are the critici so wroi^ in this ? Will Mr. Downes be so 
kind as tu point out to us those modern iTnilations of the Eliza- 
bethan drama which breathe more of the ' substantial genius ' than 
of tbe ' obsolete mannerism of that period ? ' But the fault we 
find wilh Mr, Downes "s own prose is not that it contams too many 
of such poetical figures as found favour with Jeremy Taylor, but 
that he has inlaid bis mimicry of the quaintnesses of an elder ag-e, 
more especially of Sir Thomas Browne, upon a modern substratum, 
op which it produces as incongruous and disagreeable an effect as 
the flourishes of a Gothic carver would do upon the pannels of 
a, Soane. Mr. Downes himself, however, offers the true and the 
best apology fur this, and for worse errors too, in the last and 
most touching page of bis Introdtiction — 

' Doubtless, if I be as ignorant of the heart and human character, as I 
am of the wurld and the worldly character, my authorsliiu will be a woAil 
f^uie. Something, I hope, a to be allowed for the aelf-de)ufiiona of an 
almoet literal hermit. Shut up or wandering among mountaine for these 
many years past, converaing with few but the rudest people, I have not 
the advantage of literary or other refined society, to freshen my stagnating 
thoughts, or correct my erroneous ones; to tell me where those thoughts 
are not duly elicited, or where it were more graceful to suppress them, 
I am my own adviser and my own critic, my own "pensive public," and 
hence, perhaps, ought to be loss severely quizzed if I become, as in the 
previous lines — my " own trumpeter," Nor do mountains alone consti- 
tute my solitude, but the misfortune of antedating old age by the loss of 
friends. The splendid streets of your lu^e metropolis, witli their im- 
mense throngs of people, are to some few bosom-alieus among them, 
more deeply solitary than mountuin-avemies, with their multitude of 
trees and moving flocks. For myself, I can say that the mighty " hum" 
of those crowds no more disturbs me, who neither share in the chase of 
their many interests nor swell the cry, than does tlie constant roar of the 
cataracts of my home country. Nor do I state this without a latent 
conceit that jMjssibly such a rechiae, addressing such au audience as the 
" Reading Public," may be regarded as a curious kind of monster. In 
such solitude, it is natural for the unguided mind (especially if in old 
enthusiastic') both to hone and desuond to e: 
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[ is pcriups not bo painful as the success that comes too late. To the 
deid, to the buried bosom-friend or wife, the crowned hero is still un- 
crowned, and the most popular poet still an obscure rhymer. What 
^ was when that companion left him lonely on the earth, he is still 
and muBt be for ever and ever.' 

We have taken a liberty which the author will perhaps not 
Jipprove, in striking out what seemed to us offensive superfluities 
^ one or two of the passages now quoted. By doing so we have 
iost the opportunity of justifying at once some of our previous re- 
marks on Ins manner — but this consideration weighs nothing with 
*^s. Our object is first to call his own attention to errors, lying 
^n the very surface, and which he might easily extirpate ; but 
still more to call the attention of our readers to the appearance 
^f a new writer qualified, in our opinion, to analyze the higher 
^Haotions of our nature, and who might by a little training produce 
^lie results of his analysis in language as chaste as it is already 
'^gorous. 

Of his descriptions of scenery we must give an example — the 
approach to the small watering place of Llanwrtyd : — 

' A beautiful situation is so rare a concomitant, I think, of the medi- 
cinal wells, that where it does occur, we enjoy it for its novelty. The 
'wildest brown mountains form the vestibule to the deep repose of this 

frecn and sylvan temple of Hygeia, and the tract to be crossed being 
ut shorty if the approach be made by the village of Llangammarch, the 
circumstance heightens the effect of the sudden bursting on the eye of a 
deep dale, running up into the very heart of grand mountains, many, 
and wild of summit, and richly pastoral below. The bowered river ser- 
pentines along this truly sylvan dale, smoking cottages (true Welsh 
ones, such as landscape painters love), dot the bright green borders of it 
with their old grey stone, their thatches and thatch-crop^, flowery and 
deep of grass, and beautify even the placid blue of the summer atmos- 
phere above, by the added placidity and beautiful motion of those lonely 
smoke-wreaths, lingering over the free wild groves of oaks, ashes, and 
hazel clumps, that partly hide each happy hut, whose very look makes 
poverty beautiful to imagination. Nor is here squalid or mourning 
poverty known. Good peatstacks, big as the house, lean against almost 
every house-end. The singing of adult persons is frequent in the total 
stillness of a midsummer day, broken only by the distant axe of some 
woodman up some wild forest-clothed outlet, opening by a chasm in the 
mighty wall of mountain, a bleat from its blue-arched top, and that 
simple song of some " knitter in the sun." 

* At the beginning of this delicious river-dale stands a goodly man- 
sion, divided by only a gravel-walk from the translucent stream, green- 
tinted by profuse foliage all about, as well as the closeness of the green 
mountains embosoming it. This mansion is Dol Coed, on the ground 
of which the medicinal water rises, bubbling out over a beautiful green- 
sward, but now built over with convenient baths and rooms for visiters.' 
— ^vol. ii. p. 192. 

Several 
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Semal ropiesof niULS m ilii|M9anl tfaroa^iboGt these volumes; 
fern al ibeta an aiAuitf mAoAmm t£ poeliral force, but tbey are 
■Busdrsoiva^dalweltBiABocTilkal friend woold hare advised 
ibe sulxx' to TdM ibem. The bat bagroeats arc those in the 
mBfiiaA tmtaan* — itf wlidi oae ^Maneo buj mffice ; — 

PiAJri MJ w6B^ ^v Ittvu, md jet » wKm to (all : 

Ak, vlMC ««ik Art ^tKinfle -whidi gikU jcmr Ming green? 

Whn Wn^ F*i<B< BKDead^ behiad, to ^ut ihe (krewell scene ! 

Strakih'd fcrliftil ifte faaad«ape lin, ■ mockery of >Iay, 

Uka Mne bir cwpae, m beantifol, laid cmt bat for Aetxy : 

Hwl, Te v^ nrif! bcai, irmtn Ttins\ bcaveo's groBUB and 



mm amA ■ smle o*^ SmnnKr dead, — so ctmo > winding-sheet'. 
Lns ad the «iM mods yeUorii^ Aar mp^ wiitt \ese sad. 
When all tbeir lara ax- lam-aS haiz &^ dicw, like mourners mad. 
On all dte winds, and naked dand, tbe BaoMlnin'e Ekeletons, 
Hifti beating «'(t the Taler&Os dmt Aonder bad their groans. 
H SqWcinbeT ikies, S^riembcT woods! Iwv like life's safi decline, 
K Tfrhen Tonnd a heart too old to hope, ils bieweil besuliee ahine ! 
^' When rreiy pui^cae minute steals a momnfnl predonancEB — 
^11 t'cn life's UesRngs turn to pain, eo aoon no BHne to U^!' 

to!, iii. pp. 211-212. 
Of the latps. as Itiles. bv far the best seems !o us to be that of 
' The Daiicliter I'f the Doomed Family ' al ihp beginning of the 
sofoinl \..luiiip. In this iLerc is deep jnteresl. sustained with es- 
■kil], .-uiil all xhf inlcrest is perfectly I e-it 
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r the fal)!e — "itli wliich the most delicate reader can 
(• ; lull ihe pure passions of gentle beans are worked 
lai poner of real tragedy which seldom, if ever, fails 
I lie close a soft and soothing impression on the mind. 
Hon lies given ns ten such tales as these, and omitted 
iiibes on icmporarv politics, we venture to sav his 
mid liiive al once attained a high place in public favour. 
I success suffi- 
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Art. Vin. — Outlines of Phrenology. By George Combe, Esq., 
President of the Phrenological Society. Edinburgh. 8vo. 
1836. 

T^HIS is very kind of Mr. President Combe. There are many 

readers who could not possibly be brought to encounter even 

one octavo volume upon th6 science over which this gentleman 

presides ; and here he has given them a pamphlet — brief, cheap, 

*rifi containing, what to most of them, we suspect, will prove 

l"U.ite sufficient, a compendium of the principles of phrenology. 

•V"c have perused the document with patience, and shall take tlus 

^Importunity of investigating the principles of phrenology, with a 

t>irevity corresponding to the account here presented of them. 

We wish, in the first place, to point attention to the following 
glaring contradiction, if not in the system of phrenology, at least 
^i^ the language of its teachers. The brain, we are told, is di\'ided 
^icito a number of distinct organs, the material instruments of 
Vliought. There are the perceptive organs, whose objects are such 
^M form, colour, number, and place ; there are the reflective organs, 
^:^ed by the names of causality and comparison ; and there are 
oi^ans of propensities and sentiments, such as those of destruc- 
tiveness and benevolence. Each of these organs is said to be as 
strictly limited to its peculiar object as the eye to light, or the ear 
to sound. Yet no sooner are they represented in operation — no 
sooner is the cerebral machinery set to work, than those very 
organs which were described as limited, it may be to a solitary 
sentiment, are found to be invested with half the faculties of the 
human head. ' The optic nerve,' says Mr. Combe, ' when stimu- 
lated by light, induces the active state called seeing in the mind ; 
and the organ of benevolence, excited by an object of distress, pro- 
duces the mental state called compassion,'' — (p. 3.) What light, 
therefore, is to the optic nerve, an object of distress is to the organ 
of benevolence. But an object of distress is only known to be 
such from certain circumstances which indicate the presence of 
pain or misery ; and the organ of benevolence, in order to become 
cognizant of its appropriate object, must be capable of perceiving 
the external form of things, their hue, their locality — and must be 
endowed, moreover, with some capacity of reasoning to draw from 
these the necessary conclusion. We shall be told that the per- 
ceptive and reflective organs perform these offices — that they 
represent the pallor of countenance, the emaciation of frame — and 
decide on the connexion between these appearances and the exist- 
ence of disease or affliction. But the organ of benevolence must 
itself also understand the picture thus produced before it. There 
is no conceivable manner in which an image of affliction can 

become 
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bpmniP t.Iic olijcrl i)f the or^nn of benevolence, but by being per- 
raivut) niicl ittiilerst'ioil ; and thus the inslmmeDtof a single feelin^- 
)■ fmniil til be in» osled with the greater part of the faculties of the 
hiiiiimi nuixl 

If the [UM<lurtiona of one organ are represented as the objects 
uf ftuiiUter. it lollowi that every organ, as we ascend ui the scale of 
turulttl tWvt'lojiinrnt. must, ia order to be affected by its own 
it|)mHfir objvrt. t» eiiddHod not only with its own peculiar faculty, 
lutl wilii tlMJse of tlie previously developed or^is. Thus the 
wfli.'Ctivv orii«ii( itiust Im! capable of perception, and the senti- 
tUHltO Utih td' )>oio!plu>u and of reasoning. What now become* 
vf that wit iLitision of oar intollectual functions amongst the 
WWVftl {MtrlMxit »r lbs bnun, which constitutes the very essence of 
|lluvuij«)|;,t ' Afli-r allotting out the faculties of the mind to 
iHiMiiiKl4> whW|MHuteat organs, it is discovered that these organs 
W^v wntjHnl t'ttwr |xiwprs than their own, and have often becxmie, 
«t II Uffu, tiltlo uiinib of tbenuelveg. 

\\v tidl ai|iU-«Ymtr l» extricate the phrenologist from a di£B- 
Vl*l\> \tWtt M llic xtiy twtset threatens the ctmfusion and orer- 
ibl^"* t^ lut •>»!««> ; but w« can Kilncate him <ai\y by divesting 
|h| kt^lKtttwMa wl thai ivuveaient ambiguity of language which 
jpHttHH ii» iMtknl kbttinlily. As the real object of an orgui of 
WlWvtiJ ^WMM. fitf uutanoa — is not the tree, or the human form 
wlmli rtc MS'iii nui*iii.AiH>i«slv III Ixihald — (this ohiecl being com- 

|>i>«vil ><i iti>- i\->iu'iii'>vi'tsi mtunaiions of several senses which are 
■iN'.i^tii i,i|'i.lU tvi'.'ii- US bv ihoir dissociation with the sensation 
,.i ,.'t>'i.i * ;>iii m.-ii'U die impulses received on the retina by the 
)>uitu Ui •>! l:i;l.: ; »M. in phrenology, it is not the image of distress 
n l<i< li .mijiil 1.1 liair been described as the object of the oi^an of 
biuiiinliim', bui the impulse received from the activity of other 
.ii^oii^ i>r ill.- liiiiiii — ;is <>i form, colour, and compiirison — whose 
.ti I'l 'i\ ;it:;i'ii iJiigbi be irarcd to the \ihrations of the organs of 
iiiihsii. ttliiili I)i->i alt' ulli'Cled bv the operations of the cstemal 
\\o\\<\. I'll!-, is ilii- iiiily intelligible manner in which the system 
III iti. |iliiiiiulu';i>l can be stnted. Here the analogy between 
|,|. iiijvi,i» ..I iliihinlii iiLid iliosc of ilie senses, is strictly preserved. 
.\ii iiiiMli'iiin .niimuiiiicaicd to llio opiir nen^e produce the sensa- 
liii)i III iuIliiii^^bii |Hilnaiii>iis. Communicated from one part of the 
I cacli portion of the cerebral sub- 
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each piber^ creating each its own especial feeling or cogitation. 
This is a machinery for madness^ not an organization for a reason- 
able being. It reminds us of nothing higher — nor can we find a 
similitude more fitting — than the bells of a household which have 
been waggishly tied together^ so that one being pulled, the whole 
peal goes ofi* in a continuous clatter. 

The phrenologist, we suppose, will content himself with assert- 
ing that this body of independent organs act on each other after 
such laws, and form together so harmonious and amicable a re- 
public^ as to produce all the order and congruity obscr\'cd in the 
human mind. We cannot demonstrate the absolute im]x>ssibility 
of this, knowing, as we do, so little of these organs of thought. 
He claims the benefit of the utter darkness of his subject, and we 
yield it bim. 

Admitting, then, the possibility of his system, we proceed to 
nuike our observations — first, upon the list of organs which the 
phrenologist has set forth as containing a classification of mental 
phenomena; and, secondly, on the evidence by which the exist- 
eiu» of these organs is professedly established. 

In eriticising the phrenological theory as a new account of the 
human mind, we shall avoid, as much as possible, all reference to 
the peculiar tenets of any one sch(X)l of metaphysics, and appeal 
only to those facts which every intelligent man will be ready to 
adinit. We shall not require the categories of Kant to be mar- 
shalled on the forehead, or exact that the skull be mapped put 
into the few large provinces which the analysis of Brown, or of 
Mill, might teach us to expect. We shall shun all disputable 
ground; but at the same time let it be remarked, that the phre- 
nologist is not released, more than any other metaphysician, from 
the difiiculties which beset the subject of mental philosophy, He 
boastSj indeed, of appealing to the palpable experience of eye- 
sight and the touch ; but this experience is nothing but inasmuch 
as it corresponds to the reports of lus own consciousness. In 
TTiftlfing up his Ust of organs, he must continually refer for their 
verification to that fine internal experience of his own mental ope- 
rations, on which the science of metaphysics is founded, and oyer 
which so much doubt is supposed to hang. Let no one imagine 
thatj in embracing phrenology, he has escaped from all the per- 
plexities of psychological investigation, and landed at once on the 
terra firma of natural philosophy. 

We have no desire to fasten upon the phrenologist the charge 
of materialism. If he object to the accusation, he is at liberty to 
avoid it by acknowledging that there is, or there may be, a spi- 
ritual substratum, in whicli inhere the thoughts and feelings pro- 
duced in it by the cerebral organs. The existence of this spiritual 

substratum 
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K-t a itaaatm tint stands out quite by itself; and it ia 
k WW ,«e ^wiHitar to cumrede, which is not peculiar to an 
■if the bnican mind — to the science of 
C iWacfa mar be nuiviisseil in rr^lation to all ani- 
rii^ :he- •■aaaoBe nS a smplc sensation in a creature 
a4 iiiiiM 1 1 aMiLui^. A nPTiie touched [iroduces a sense 
~ B msre fcel. it may be asked, or does 

imaieiiai essence, which feels through 
■ttv 'rf ttir mrrre * We xsk esactly the same que«- 
^ •< 'ix phicnoloeisl, whether the brain thinks, 
; tirtallT di&rent substance, 
li tbs mramm of At bnin ? The phreao- 
Biuiw, if we ulow iant to have proi'ed 
I bet«reea his ocgan of causaHty, for 
» of renstHiiDg. as exists between the nene 
Cli» Miaal «Bi m jensalkw. He need not take npon himself 
» iA^» i^ » 3!finMBl fomvT perrades bach the one and the 

l)taft^aBh'«»«Jlaal«hdU oo ibe impatation of materialism. 

^■fc "^ PMxA^ bvoAvfe, yet we beg it to be remembered 

tak mwmMK ** 1^ ntawMw i n gwt. eneir mmtol condition, in 

^MWMC mkliB ~ i* roioefcs. ts the immediate pradncli of a ma- 

.-«>.*j '■!)(>». !*** 'nirllacence has do (^wralim of its mm. its 

., , vv -i (L-.xi 4s:«ie* .>f cunsciousness — the psycholog:ical 

, , . , ,,,,. •- ' .;.t.o*i.i ■er-!i »e si-rnifv them — are the result of 

, , ,i.i-. i.K.i-n ■r.rt!''^ '■ and the word mind (when not 

I . , . ,1, >•.■,. ■ .■v>c';i-e .■[ which we have been speaking-) 

. > , ■, n-^ou IT :zr-- totality of these results. This 

;.,,.; '«l":-:v'i>»>U- :o keep always in lie w, while in- 

, , . , i> i.v'L'.i-'i'-' .'f rr.T*"ni>loEV. The phrenologist, when 

■,...' > in'i'i;»I -.■c.o:v'mena to certain organs, must be 

.1,1, '. > >:v .^;^^.v■. '.o -.hf task .illotled them. He must 

I, .1., \-,i.v i.'«vi^t-; :i< W- done bya sort of yenerflia^enf 

\l , , ,, ■,.■;!. a .H ■■;\-^f .vn-liral organs of the phrenologist, 
. . 1, '■ i:i.l t-t.-i si'i-tilil not be redundant, and, on the 

i, . ,'i--iiM '\- Millicii-ntly numemus to perform all 

;, ,iv.' .'i', !.i;\>iis ivhioh manifostly ore performed. 
' s eye down the 
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the comparative extension of the several parts of the same object ? 
or size but the comparative extension of two separate objects '/ 

The services rendered to us by the organ of Destructiveness (see 
p. 9) are almost identical with those attributed to Combativeness, 
except that we are told that one use of Destructiveness is to teach 
lis ' to kill for food !' wliich led us to expect some organ whose 
province it was to dig for food — to roast or boil for food. 

The organ of Veneration is not supposed to furnish us with the 
idea of God^ but only with a feeling which may be turned towards 
that, or any other less sublime object. An organ for veneration, 
therefore, was superfluous, as this sentiment is evidently resolvable 
into a mixture of other feelings — love, fear, and admiration. 

We are told, and we think with propriety, that Attention ought 
not to be described as a separate faculty, but as a \igorous exercise 
of any power of the mind, due to some strong desire to which that 
power is subservient. Yet when two faculties are in simultaneous 
activity, it seems that a tliird power is found necessary, called 
ConcentratioenesSy to keep them applied to their task. This is 
exactly repeating of Concentrativeness what had been exploded 
when applied to Attention. What office does tliis new agent per- 
form which was not fulfilled already by that emotion or desu-e to 
which the two faculties were acting in subservience ? Or does 
Mr. Combe intend, after assigning a certain passion' to the mind, 
to provide it with another power simply to infuse strength into 
that passion, and sustain it in its functions ? 

But we are more disposed to insist on that deficiency of organ- 
ization which, notwithstanding this slovenly superfluity, is manifest 
on other occasions. Some doubt may hang over the clearest ana- 
lyses of our mental operation ; and the resolution of a complex 
feeling into others of a more simple natm'e, can hardly be made so 
evident as not to admit of cavil or dispute. But if phrenology 
supplies us with no agent to perform that which nevertheless is 
undoubtedly accomplished, this is a defect so gross and palpable, 
that it must prove fatal to the science. 

It is a leading doctrine of phrenology that Memory and Judg- 
ment are not distinct faculties, but that each faculty has its memory 
and judgment. Thus fwne remembers and judges of tune, locality 
of place, and so on. It is plain that the mental phenomena admit 
of being classed after this fashion. We may, if we please, arrange 
our intellectual acts according to the objects about which they are 
engaged, and not the nature of the operations themselves. In hke 
manner, if we had chosen, instead of speaking of the general 
faculty of vision, we might have made our classification to run 
upon the various objects of sight, and spoken of book-sight, tree- 
sight, man-sight. We prefer the old method of generalizir^, but 

since 
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ranee the phrenoloKist has adopted anolhcT, we tiave only now to 
«ee that he has embraced under his new classification all the faclj 
tbat were included in the old. 

Now keeping in view that we want an organ for every distinct 
Species of object on wliich memory and judgment are exercised, 
we shall find a woful deficiency. The eye affords us the percep- 
tion of colour, and the Sense of touch that of extension ; but, as 
i there is no such thing as a general facully of memory or jodgment. 
I:* colour-organ which rememljers and judges of cobmr — and a 
n-organ which remembers and judges of form — are suppbed 
IS. But we ha:\'e two other senses— those of taste and smell. 
Wit is undeniable that we remember and judge of the sensations 
ffered to us by the palate and the olfactorj- nenes, yet we have 
' taste-organ and no smell-org;an to perform these functions 
■ which, without any question, are performed. We leave the reader 
Wja follow tliis out further for himself. He will find that it ret-eals 
rta enormous gap in the system of phrenology. 
I A word on the explanation given of memory. It is denied to 
['be an original facnlty, and is described as the repeated activity of 
I (be org'an under whose cognizance the subject of remembrance is 
Jilaced. This mijht be a sufficiently accurate account of what, in 
the language of Stewart, is called conception. But there is in 
meraorv something more than the recurrence of tlie image — there 
is the recognition of its having been entertained before. Why 
should not the image appear always new ?— always perceived, or 
thought of, as for the first time ? The renewed actmt^ of the 
organ supplies us with a repelition of the sensation or idea, but 
the vcrv circumstance, bv the addition of which it beromes a case 
of mcmoiy, is left unexplained. Resolve this if youwdt — and it is 
the sinijilcsl account wliich lias ever been attempted — into an as 
sociation wiih prpiious trains of thought, and still it is une\plained 
by the phrenohijist. 

If we are told that the organ which is said to remember not 
only repeats the imnge, hut does this with a wnsciousness of 
ha\-ing jircduced it before, then, since its second mode of activity 
is so <li(li^rcnt from the first, what is gained by deniing memory to 
be an originn! facully? All that the phrenologist has done is this 
— he has made it ii distinct original faculty of each of his remem- 
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the muMmlar mofement. Here is something accomplished bj the 
mind — ^we ourselves attempt no further explanation of it — ^we 
speak of it as an undoubted^ ultimate fact. Wh^t provision has 
the phrenologist made for the performance of this mental opera- 
tion? His organs have each their independent consciousness — 
there is no other consciousness of which lie can si>eak — ^tliere is no 
such thing as a general power called the mind which the phrenolo- 
gist can call upon to mould and unite the products of the several 
organs. How is this mental chemistry performed ? ' Association/ 
we are instructed^ ' expresses the mutual influence of the organs.' 
While association refers only to the succeasue activity of these 
organSj this may contain sufficient explanation^ but no * mutual 
influence ' which we can conceive of, can account for one simple 
consciousness resulting from the activity of several independent 
organs. Let it not be said that the rapidity of successive opera- 
tions has this effect upon the mind, just as colours painted on a 
revolving wheel appear white to the eye of a spectator. The 
mind is nothing here but these operations themselves. The mind 
is not the eye looking on the wheel, but — to carry forward the 
illustration — it is the successive colours in the wheel each con- 
sdous only of itself. 

Into the list of propensities and sentiments we shall not enter. 
It proceeds upon no intelligible principle. For instance, we have 
an organ for cupidity— or, as it is called, acquisitiveness — ^but 
none for ambition, for the love of power. Reduce tliis latter sen- 
timentj if you will, to the general desire of happiness, to which 
the possession of power is subservient, but then apply the same 
analysis to the case of acquisitiveness. The love of power is as 
original a passion as the love of wealth. Indeed, avarice has been 
generally held to submit itself to an analysis of this kind more 
readily than ambition. 

The reflective organs are but two, and even here there is either 
a superabundance, or a deficiency. To comparison would natu- 
rally be attributed all that Locke includes under his customary 
expression, the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas. This seems to embrace the whole pro\dnce of reasoning. 
If we are to limit the operation of comparison in order to obtain 
a department for causality, we shall find, if we act with any con- 
sistency, that we have created a want for a still greater number 
of reflective faculties. ' Causality perceives,' we arc told, ' the 
dependencies of phenomena, and it furnishes the idea of causation 
as implying something more than mere juxta-position, or sequence.' 
— (p. 24.) By the way, the organ is said to be large upon the 
head of Dr. Brown, to whom it certainly failed in suggesting any 
such idea of causation. Now, granting that there is this ' some- 
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■jK' necessarilj' fruitless — but we shall content ourselves with 
^^Reneral remarks on the nature of the endence, as will go far 
^^Bre, we thiiilv, its utter inadequacy. 

^^Hat proof is there, we ask, of the existence of these separate 

^^Hl of the brain ? No Sir Astley Cooper or Sir Charles 

^^Bw his finest operation, can detect their presence. No ana- 

^^^B skill can lay bare from tlie mass of the brain those 

' Jirtinct conical portions which the language of phrenology 

leads us to expect ; neither has our consciousness ever informed 

us of the possession of these organs. We readily admit, that 

ihfi not being immediately conscious of their operation is no 

proof of their non-existence. In a healthy state of the body wg 

srenot aware of the actiwty of our internal mechanism. The 

stomach and the liver perform their unimpeded functions in silence 

tnd in secrecy ; nor are we iimnedLitely cc^nizant of the operations 

of the organs of sense. If the eye had stood always open, and we 

hall not been assisted to the discovery by other sensations, we 

ihnild not have attributed the sense of colour to the organ of vision. 

Bnt the wonder here is that no pam or fatigue — no contemporary 

KDsation whatever — -should have conducted us to the knowledge of 

these organs — that the same circumatancos which have rendered us 

tonscious that hearing is in the ear and vision in the eye, should 

never have intimated that our intellectual faculties lie in one region 

of the head, and our passions in another. Was it ever found that 

part of the forehead ached whde the reader was puzzling at his 

Ijocke, and that another throbbed while he hung over the pages of 

Milton ? Or was it ever discovered that the poet endured pain in 

the region of ideality- — that the temples of the orator ached in com- 

parinon, and of the metaphysician in causality ? A set of organs, 

the presence of which no anatomist can detect — the possession of 

which no fatigue, or derangement, or accessory sensation whatever, 

has ever rendered us conscious of — ^must be announced, to say the 

least, under singular disadvantages. 

In the absence of that testimony which we naturally expect of 
the existence of bodily organs, what is the proof afforded us ? We 
are first supplied with a series of presumptions which should induce 
UB ' to regard the brain as an aggregate of distinct organs.' Let 
ns hear this string of presumptions — 

1. ' The mental faculties appear and come to maturity succes- 
Bively, — -just as in some animals hearing precedes sight.' — A fact 
as easily esplicable on any other hypothesis. For how could the 
mind reason tdl materials were supplied? or how esperience cer- 
tMn sentiments till the circumstances had made their appearance 
on which they are necessarily founded ? This order in our mental 
development is very intelligible — it is not just as aojAS animals hear 
VOL. LVii. NO. cxni, N before 
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before they see — it U just as atl animals sec before they run and 
gambol OQ their pastures. 

2. ' Genius is generally partial : a man is often an excellent 
musician who has no talent for painting or metaphysics.' — Genius 
is generally partial, for it is not often in the power of man to g^ve 
that time and undisturbed attention to more than one pursuit 
which is necessary for great eminence. The causes which may 
divert an individual mind into any one track are many. A deli- 
cate organization, either in the eye or the ear, may be the proxi- 
mate cause which induces, in a susceptible mind, a love of paint- 
ing, or music, The physical temperament of an individual has a 
Strong influence in directing hia intellectual powers, whether, for 
instance, to poetry or metaphysics. Circumstances of life operate 
still more in deciding the current of his thoughts. If after tliese 
fteneral remarks there is any mystery still hanging over the simple 
J'act tliat men's minds are not all equal, but surpass each other, 
some in this talent, and some in that, we, at least, are not op- 
pressed by the difiiculty. We find it just as easy to admit an ori- 
ffinal disjiarity in that existence we call the mind, as an original 
difference in the size <if the phreiwlogical organs. 

3. ' In dreaming, one or more faculties are awake, while others 
ore asleep ; and if all acted by means of one organ, they could 
not nossibly he in different states at the same time.' — ^Wbat are the 
faculties thatcnnbe positively pronounced asleep during the hours 
of dreaming? Our ideas proceed, at tliis time, in a very loose, dis- 
iirderly manner, but what one faculty can be said to be absolutely 
inu<;tive? We imagine strange things, and reasiinvery oddly, and 
enterlaiii very pcrvcuse sentiments, but still we feel, and reason, 
and imagine. But — if certain faculties irere shown to he decidedly 
Jorjnd in the alate of dreaming, this would afford no presumption 
m favour of a multitude of organs. It is quite as difficult to un- 
derstand why one of the intellectual organs should fall asleep 
Whue the others are awake, as why the mind should continue to 
■W m some of its modes, and cease as to others. 

- 4. ' I(ii()cy and insanity are generally partial, which cmtld not 
" if all the faculties depended upon (me organ.' — Here is another 
could not be ' which, liowever positively affirmed, has no warrant 
wlmtiiver. Tl,;,t all the faculties really depend upon one organ it 
'* ""' "ur luiKlnfas to prove ; for of the c^iqwreal or(rnni:iiiti<"i 
""•'"■gt" .-.■.■ - . ■ ■ 
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of the tases of partial insanity furbids bim from describing the 
orgTin as altogether and nlterly impaired. What the phrenolo^st 
may nsaert of one of his organs, surely another individual may 
predicate of the whole brain, considered as an entire organ, and 
deacribe this also as acting perfectly on some occasions^ and im- 
perfectly on others. 

i- ' Partial injuries of the braJn do not equally affect all the 
meatal jwwers ; which they would do if the organ of the mind 
were single.' — This is bold strategy on the part of the phrenolo- 
giiti to seize that for an argument of his own which he knows 
will be thrown as an obstacle in his way. We shall content our- 
wires with asking — Do partial injuries of the brain affect the 
stmiat powers in the manner they ought to do if phrenology were 
true? 

Sach ai'c the presumptions which are to induce us to expect 
with eagerness, and to receive with confidence, the more direct 
testimony which the phrenologist has to oifer for the esistenee of 
Ifiese unheard-of organs. This he now proceeds to demonstrate 
by strict inductions of experience. The head is marked with a 
Oumber of prominences, — these he measures, — and tEddng note, 
at iho same time, of the mental and moral qualifications of the 
indiridual,— pronounces that there is a strict conformity between 
the size of the former, and the degree of strength and vigour of 
the latter. Can any procedure be more simple—more philoso- 
phical — more Baconian ? 

Now, that which first occurs to us is the extreme difficulty — the 
impossibility we might say — of deciding, in the far greater number 
of cases, on the degree in which a mental faculty is possessed by 
the subject of experiment. The swellings of the head admit, in- 
deed, of admeasurement, and stand before us in unalterable reality, 
but the swellings of the man's mind and character shift and fluc- 
tuate with our changeful appreciation. If, of two subjects be- 
tween which it is proposed to institute a comparison, the one is 
uncertain and fluctuating, it is in vain that you insist on the steady 
and stable character of the other. The phrenologist appeals to 
length and breadth during one-half of his process — but his process 
is worth nothing till the other half is completed, and during this 
latter half his data are very obscure and unsatisfactory. With so 
complicated and flexible a subject as a human character to deal 
with, he may find no difficulty in multiplying his list of seeming 
proofs ; but this very circumstance, which obtains for him an easy 
and ostentatious triumph, renders it almost hopeless that he 
should ever secure for his obscr\ations a steadfast and indisputable 
authority. 

We Etdiuit that the phrenologist can exhibit to us the busts of many 
N 2 eminent 
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impossible that he should obtain any satisfactory testimony of the 
existence of these organs by (what is the only means at his dis- 
posal) the measurement of the surface of the head. The only 
mode of discovery which he professes — the comparison of size — is 
rendered utterly inadequate by the number of other influential 
drcumstances, the force of which he never, or very rarely, can 
determine. 

Much stress is laid upon the different formation of skull ob- 
servable in the various races of mankind — a difference which is 
Pronounced to be in strict accordance with the principles of phre- 
'^ology ; but this argument must wait for whatever cogency it may 
possess, till it is decided whether these national diversities are 
^Ue to those adventitious circumstances which conduct to civiliza- 
^on, or are the result of in-born tendencies. Our British ances- 
^rs were a race of painted barbarians, yet they possessed the 
C!aucasian formation. We must wait till the Malay savage has 
^dergone the same tuition of fortunate circumstances, before we 
pronounce that his receding forehead has condemned him to a life 
^i ignorant and headstrong passion. 

Neither are we greatly stfTected by the feats said to be per- 
formed in prisons and in mad-houses by the discriminating phre- 
Jiologist. In a company of thieves, M. Gall, or Spurzheim, we 
forget which, saw the organ of theft very largely and uniformly 
developed. This organ has since acquired the more respectable 
name of acquisitiveness , and now the Gall or Spurzheim of the 
day can behold it, we presume, equally developed in any com- 
pany he enters. 

Such is the kind of evidence on which is founded one of the 
Uiost extraordinary theories that ever disgraced the unfortunate 
Science of mental philosophy ! By rapidly assuming the truth of 
his h3^othesis, the phrenologist is capable of making a stand by 
means of that very complication and obscurity of his subject which 
ought to have been present to his mind at the first step of his 
progress. Once grant the existence of the thirty-six organs, reci- 
procally acting on each other, and influenced by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, and he is a man of little ingenuity who cannot prove 
any possible arrangement of them to accord with the character of 
any given individual, or provide a plausible account for the appa- 
rent discrepancy. ^ We build on facts,' exclaim the phrenologists. 
* What avail your abstract reasonings ! — ^You must convict us with 
contradictory facts, and this is impossible.' We acknowledge that 
it is impossible. There are bumps upon the head, and there are 
faculties in the mind ; and if you have once convinced yourself 
that these exist as cause and effect, we confess that you are so 
strong in the weakness, obscurity, and flexibility of your materials, 

that 
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that h is impoasible to dialed^ jrra from this position. Von ar F= 
oeverttelesa. wty bad reasoners for baring assumpd it. In tlh_ 
dnvs of asiroloffj, there were stars shining in the heavens, an 
there were <iiver$itie$ of late anuHig^t the inhabitants of the enrtl^^ 
and the rea^oner. wfai) had once persuaded himself that the chang^^ 
ful aspects of those liuninoos bodies occasioned the vicissitudes i — ^ 
human alfhiis. was proof asaiost every argument derived fro^^ 
facts. How roold be possibiv be refuted bv the facts of the cas^M 
when he had already sbown himself incapable of estimating the^ - 
valufl' 

Wc hate thus scrutiniied— with more attention, perhaps, theaa 
our reaiU'rs will think the subject deserved — the theory of phren^.^ 
\ng\ aiKl the evitience <m which il is founded. That such a s^'ste»r:» 
Mid «> supported, should have attained Euiy favour, ought to Y^ 
•uuiifwbnl humiliating to our intellectual pride. There is 
■dviuurc. however, in tlogmatizing on the character of our nci^l» 
botir, of uuilerstutdii^ the most secret processes of his mind,— - 
and thia phreuologv has rendered quite easy to persons heretofore^ 
vouKidvrwt us remiirkable for anything but acutcness and perspi— ■ 
vacity. VVe arf willing to believe that some may have aasumeX- 
a nootituJ b«U«f in the itcimce ( '. ) merely for that air of surpass— 
uv kuiiwlwtite which it gi%-es to the adept. Many more, we know, 
HN pl(>««rd lo let it run its course, in hope that the observations 
•I' ita diaaplvK. hy whatwer system directed, may lead ultimately 
to WMD* ruriuus facts «n the connexion between the brain ai^ 
the phcnonirim of tliought r this is its most favourable asperl. 
Mow uiTH-li longer the absurdity has to live we pretend not to 
diviiir; r.-iisoiiiiiir, we suspect, however cogent, will do but little 
IiuvhhIh il« i'\li'nuiuatiou ; .'ind tho doctors and disciples, groping 
111x1 riuiliiij; iwvay in their complacent coteries, are far above 
iitlrirliioir niiv .sort of imjNirtance to the undeniable fact that no 
OKoi ol iliiliiiifiiislu'tl general ability has hitherto announced his 
tKlhi'moi) lo Ihcir creed. 
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bad removed tbe unfavourable impression which we had received 

as to Dr. Keith's use^ or^ as we must still call it^ abuse^ of Bishop 

Newton's work on the Prophecies. Thinking, on the contrary, 

that this attempt at defence only makes the matter worse, we 

should certainly have been silent about it — ^for the sake of Dr. 

Keith — (who, though he has placed himself in an awkward literary 

Position, is, we understand, a very amiable man) — and for that of 

"^ book, which (however concocted) is, as we have always said, a 

valuable addition to sacred literature ; but the Doctor, or rather, 

^^ believe, his friend and champion, Mr. Brewster, is so impor- 

^^^nate that we should, ds a matter of justice, notice his Reply, 

that we cannot but comply with the requisition. 

This Reply consists of two parts : one — ^much the greater in 
^xtent — ^by Mr. Brewster, is more an indictment against us for 
^Jiorance, inaccuracy, and even fraud, than a defence of Dr. 
^eith ; the other — three pages of explanation from Dr. Keith's 
^^ni pen. 

It is obvious that when the principal in such a question as this, 
^liQ essential truth of which can be known with certainty to him- 
self alone, makes his own personal explanation, the auxiliary am- 
plifications of his advocate must be of secondary importance ; for 
^^e former must know how the fact really is, whUe the latter, how- 
ever able or ingenious he may be, can never go beyond inference 
OTid probability. We might therefore be excused if, having Dr. 
ICeith's own succinct defence, we were to disregard altogether 
^Ir. Brewster's accusatory treatise ; but as Mr. Brewster charges 
'Us, in no measured terms, with not merely ignorance but fraud, it 
Viecomes absolutely necessary that we should notice so grave an 
accusation from the mouth of a clergyman. As to Mr. Brewster's 
allegations of particular mistakes or general ignorance on our 
parts — (temptingly as most of them exhibit the very defects they 
profess to arraign) — ^we shall say nothing ; first, because they cer- 
tainly cannot affect the facts whether Dr. Keith did or did not 
make an unavowed and therefore unfair use of Bishop Newton's 
work ; but secondly, because we do not feel authorized to occupy 
our own pages or weary the patience of the general reader with 
such personal details. Those who may be disposed to enter into 
that part of the question, we fearlessly refer to the most minute 
examination of our article and of Mr. Brewster's elaborately erro- 
neous comments. But on the fraud we cannot be silent. 

The first and gravest instance is what Mr. Brewster calls 
' the gross fabrication and ^ the disgraceful trickery of our having 
exhibited the resemblance between Dr. Keith and Bishop New- 
ton in the following form : — 

Keith. 
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Keith. 
Tph. T. Introduction. 
eh, 11. Prophecies 

Christ and the Christiau reli- 
gion. 



NEWTOIf. 

Introdiietion. 

JesuH is the Messiali, Dist 



Moses' prophecy of a jirophel IL ^k 

himself. Diss. VI. 
The DeHtniction of JerusaleaB:3 

Diss. VII. and XVIII. 
The Jews, Diss. VIII. 
Other prophecies concerning t^iTK 

Jews, 
Desolation of Judsa, Diaa. VIKI i 
Nineveh, Diss. IX. 
Babylon, Diss. X. 
Tyre, Diss. XI. 
Eg}-pt, Diss. XII. 
Prophecies concerning Ishma^cJ 



Ch. III. The Destruction of Jc- 

Ch. IV. The Jews. 

^Ch. V. The land of Judtca and 
the circumjacent countries. 
Ch. VI. Nineveh. 
Bahylon. 
TjTe. 

Ch. VII. The Araha— Slavery of 
the Africans — EuropeEiu Colo- 
nies ill Asia. 

Ch.VHI. Seven churches in Aain. 

Ch. IX. Daniel's prophecy of the 

thiiip noted in the Scripture of 

truth. 
ConcluBion. 

The disgraceful tTickery is, it seems, that we selected, up and 
down in Newton, the chapters which we haie confronted wilh 
Keith's : but liow, we ask, is it possible in any other mode lo 
compare two works, of which, thou<;h one may contain eiery 
Kyllahle of the other, it does not contain them under the same 
cajiitnlar numbers nor in the snmn order' Suppose we had had 
til slir)w liow many of the sneers in (lilibon's celebrated chapters 
iijrainst <'hristiamty were borrowed from 'Voltaire and other 
hri'jilical writers, would it have been distjracpfiil trukpTy tT hv,e 
colleiti'd from the various wwks and confionted «ith Gibbon's 
p,i(,'(-M, the Imrnnved paragraphs? When Mr Eiskine in the case 
ol llic rival iciail-liooks of Canj and Paflerwn, collected and 
<'.tili'>i)fr''l llie imitated passag^cs from difTerent parts of the two 
wnjlin, did llii' jiiilicc or jury think it a divjracpful irukery'^ In 
ill' I, llii-rr in no olhcr possible mode <if proeecdinp;, unless m the 
I'/infrjc liiw of ilic> pliiijiarism beinjr an actual reprint, pag^e for 
ivimhl then be not plai/inri 
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Newton. Mr. Brewster thinks that wc should^ as he has done^ 
have exhibited side by side the tables of contents of the two books 
eadi in its own order — ^which, for Mr. Brewster's object, might be 
convenient enough, for it would be absolutely unintelligible ; as, 
for instance, by Mr. Brewster's very singular mode of comparison, 
Keith's chapter of Nineveh stands confronted to Newton's disser- 
tation on our Scmours prophecy concerning Jerusalem, and New- 
ton's dissertation of Nineveh stands compared with Keith's section 
of the nature of the Christian religion ; and it is, it seems, ' dis- 
9^cu:efid trickery^ to have compared Keith's Nineveh with New- 
ton's Nineveh, and to have proved — as we did insist, and do insist, 
that we have most fully done, — that the two chapters are identical 
^ substance, and that of course Keith's must be pUigiarism. 

But this is not all : to this first instance of * gross fabrication' 
and ' disgraceful trickery ' Mr. Brewster adds, 

there is evidently no similarity except what the reviewer has created 
"y the few disjecta membra of Newton which he has brought together 
^^ the FULL BODY of kts (Newtou's) work.' — p. 11. 

This really is wonderful! Our readers, by looldng at the 
^l>le, will see that we quoted, of Newton's twenty -six disscrta- 
^ns, only the II., IV., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XL, XII., 
-^I v., and XVIII., eleven in all — ^that of course we did not conceal 
^nat there were fifteen other dissertations — and therefore that we 
^d not pretend to give our selections as the full body of the 
^ork. 

But moreover we had previously stated that ' Newton had 
*'^Oated a large cla^s of prophecy which Keith excluded, and 
^liich therefore could not enter into our comparison.' And again 
^^« quoted Dr. Keith's own assertion that ' to bring the argument 
^Vitlun narrow limits, prophecies were excluded which were ful- 
filled previously to the era of the last of the prophets, or of 
'Which the meaning is obscure or the application doubtful;' 
"Whereas a large portion of Newton is employed on such : and 
again, we stated that the ^ order of topics in Keith and Newton 
IDO^ different, because Newton followed, for the most part, the 
chronology of the prophecy, and Keith seemed to us to have no 
order at all ;' and finally, we expressly told the reader that the 
comparison was to be made * referendo singula singulis,^ a phrase 
which implies that the corresponding passages were not to be 
found in the two books in the same order, but were selected and 
confronted when they treated of the same subject 

So much for the gross fabrication and disgraceful trickery of 
the comparative table. We are not surprised that Mr. Brewster 
should be desirous to obscure or evade the irresistible proof which 
that table supplies on the main point of the case ; but we do 

• wonder 
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Wonder that he should hare hoped \n produce any favmirat»7 
pffcct bv surli arguments adi-anced in such langnafrp. 

He then proceeds at wmsiderable length to perplex' himB^jj 
Mid hia readers with an esamtoation of the details of the table j "^Ve 
could easily expose twenty em>rs, some of them actual missta-te- 
ments, in this part of his pamphlet ; hut we shall onlj notice, liy 
way of example, two or three in which he continues his chai^ 
gainst U9 of fabrieation. He observes that our capitular titles 

' Keith. Newton. 

Ch.lV. TheJ^n. I 77ie 7eMs, Diss. Tin.' J 

are not correct ; and that we have impropeHy placed them in 
jusitaposiliitn; for thai the real title of Newton's dissertatnu 
should have heen ' Prophfrieg ofrtthe^r prophets (than Moses) cm- 
eenimj the Jptos.' Now, the difference between saying ' Diss. 
VIH., the Jews,' and ' Diss. VIII., Propheoes concerning Ihe 
Jflwii,' would not be very serious — particularly as, in the i»rj nttt 
line, the enlar^d title with the same reference is given; but 
what will our readers think of Mr. Brewster's candour when we 
show that, in this slig-hl abridpnent of the title, we have only 
followed Dr. Keith's own esajnple in the very passage ? In Dr. 
Ktith's first edition tus chapter was entitled 

'Ch. IV. Prophecies concermnii the JevjS ;' 
m that had we been labouring to mark imitation, we might haW 
t!slulri(«d the camparisoa still more strikiogly thns : — 
Keith. I Newton. 

Ch, JV.— Prophecies coticermny Diss. yiU.— (Other) Prophet 

Ih'- Jpus. I concerning the Jeu's — 

liiil ill liis later editions, Dr. Keith Aintse//" thought fit to abridge his 
own litlc into ' Cljap, IV. Tlie Jews,' and we, of course, thought 
ni' well' iiuihori/ed to abridge Xeivton's similar title in the same 
\\:iv — |i;irticularly. as wc added in the verv next line the filleia 
full. To ivliat shifts must an apologist be reduced who can waste 
tiiMc on siicIl trifles — and what must be his accuracy and candour, 
hIicii it turns out that, even in this trifle, we only followed Dr. 
K.it^i's.mu example! 

\l r. liiewsicr then proceeds to give another instance of what he 
now 1 :ill-, ouc Irijrrileiniiiii. — a softer word than he generally uses, 
l)i;i III iijii:illy iiU'cnsive import:— 

\ 
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On thif Mr. Brewster sayg — 

' Upon opening Newton's book it may be seen at once, from the list 
oftiie real capitular titles of his twenty-six dissertations, that " tlie deso- 
lation of Judea" forms no part of any one of tfurnij as the reviewer has 
rqnesented.' 

' No part of any one of thetn' ! — The italics are Mr. Brewster's. 
Now, will it be believed that, ' upon opening Newton's lKM)k it 
may be seen at once,' (p. xi. of the table of contents) that — after 
the general head — ' Diss. VIII. Prophecies (f other Prophets von- 
cemmg the Jews ' — several sectional heads are added, and that 
one (rf them is * The desolation of Judea,' which words Mr. 
Brewster has the boldness to say * form no part of any of the 
capitular titles of the twenty-six dissertations ' ? 

Another of our alleged ' falsehoods ' is, that we called a refer- 
ence, which occurs in page 232 of Dr. Keith's 12th edition — that 
which we used, as the last and fullest — ' the first acknowledged 
quotation from Newton which occurs in the work.' To which 
Mr. BrevTSter replies shortly and decidedly, 
* This is not the first acknowledged quotation from Newton.' — yi, 45. 

_ But he more prudently omits to tell us where any prior quota- 
fen is to be found in that edition — ^if Mr. Brewster means to say 
that in some earlier editions Bishop Newton's name did previously 
^^ccur, it would not invalidate our assertion that it was the first 
*hat occurred in the edition which we were reviewing, (and 
^hich we distinctly stated to be that which we were re\T[ewing) — 
*^deed we should not have been justified in quoting, from a 
*Ormer edition, a passage which Dr. Keith had on deliberation 
thought proper to omit ! We shall by-and-by take notice of some 
^ery remarkable omissions and variations wliich occur in the sue- 
^^sive editions ; but we here repeat our assertion, ^ that the refer- 
^ce in p. 232, 12th ed., is the first acknowledged quotation 
froni Bishop Newton' that we can find in that edition, and we 
invite Mr. Brewster to show a prior. 

Another charge is, that in saying that we had selected for de- 
tailed examination ' the chapter of Nineveh, as the shortest and 
most suitable to our limits,' we were again guilty, as is stated, of a 
positive /afecAood, and, as is insinuated, with a malicious design. 
First, says Mr. Brewster, ' it is not a chapter — ^but a section ; to 
which we reply, that the word section no where occurs in Dr. 
Keith's work. His dissertations on Nineveh — Babylon — The 
Arabs — Afiican Slavery, &c., are all separate and unconnected 
treatises, but without any divisional title — we, therefore, called 
them chapters — as we occasionally called Bishop Newton's dis- 
sertations chapters ; and as any other capitular division is com- 
monly called a chapter; and chapters they undoubtedly are, 

though 
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readers will at once see that this wonderful confession is 
ely dedsive of the first question — ^for if the main desii^ was 
, and the plan partly executed^ and all the subjects selected^ 

prefatory matter actually written before he knew anything of 

Newton's work^ it must needs follow that he was ignorant 
vistence, sud, of course^ it can be no wonder that we should 
id that he appeared to be ignorant of it. This alone is 
. for our justification^ who only said that Dr. Keith professed 
rnorant of what he now asserts that he really was ignorant ; 
to what irreconcilable inconsistencies and contradictions 
>t this throw all Mr. Brewster's and Dr. Keith's arguments ! 
iith had said in his preface^ that he had in vain sought a 
view of the prophecies considered exclusively a^ matters of 
e. We insisted that Bishop Newton's was just such a 
and we therefore inferred that Dr. Keith meant to deny 
wledge of the existence of that work. To this Mr. Brewster 
r, Keith reply^ that the Doctor did not mean to deny 
dge of the existence of Bishop Newton's work, but only 
rt that the Bishop's work was not of that description he 

quest of — \iz. concise — a difference from us as to the 
er of the work, but not a denial of its existence. Yet we 
1st seen Dr. Keith's own admission, that he could not 
nown whether Newton's work was concise or not, ' because 
never knomn, or if he had known, did not remember,^ any- 
ibout ^PLAN or CONTENTS.' Bishop Newton had hap- 
to meet an infidel who, untouched by other reasoning, 
luch struck with the argument from prophecy ' — to satisfy 
nid the Bishop wrote his work. Dr. Keith, as he tells 
o happened to meet an infidel who, untouched by other 
ng, was much struck with the argument from prophecy, and 
fy his mind Dr. Keith, not being able to find a concise work 

the purpose, wrote his own. Why, we asked, did he not 
is friend Bishop Newton's work, actually written for an 
n identically similar ? To this Dr. Keith replies, ' For two 
I — first. Bishop Newton's work is not concise — and secondly, 
B I had never heard, or did not remember, anything about 
^h work.' To our understandings it is clear that both these 
; cannot be true, and that the second is directly contradic- 

the first. We had thought that Bishop Newton's ' Disser- 
' had been very extensively known ; but it seems we were 
en, since Dr. Keith not only knew nothing about them, 

tells us that he applied to his now champion Mr. Brewster 
other clerical friend, who it seems were equally ignorant ; 
was not till after he had consulted them — ^without being 

hear of any such work— -o^er he had therefore formed 

his 
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IiiB (lesigTi, selected all his aulijecls, and written a portion ^ 
bis work, tliat he discovered thai there was such a book as Ne\y, 
tim on the Prophecies. This little accidental exposure quickens^ 
wc suppose, Mr. Brewster's zeal t« make common cause ivith t>r. 1 
Keith, since it seems to show that they had been labouring- uader 
n Joint but most uncommon ignorance of one of the best knuffu 
books on the subject of their inquiries. Dr. Keith and his friend 
are prodio^ouslv proud that bis work had g-one througb twelce 
editions ; but what, alas ! is human fame, when we find these 
ihreu learned divines had never heard of a book in their oirn 
profession, of which the Ji/teimtk edition is now before us? Oul 
of ihp dilemma in which Dr. Keith has thus placed himself bj 
hil assertion that be rejected Newton's work because it was oiit 
roiiMBo. and ' not " exactly" such a work as he sought for,' anil 
hU conft'ssioQ that he did not know of such a work at all, we 
cannot imii^tnc how he is to escape. 

I)r, Keith docs not state nt what sta^e of his work he became 
far thf firxl lime acquainted with Bishop Newton's Dissertabons, 
which, however, h« boasts of having referred or alluded to O) 
li'RB (hitn lwi-lv« tiuiHS, as Mr. Brewster says, in his first edirinn; 
but it is Kli'Uiiice tliat when Dr. Keith 'refers' the reader, wtio 
inny not be ftoliaGcd with his summary, ' to the excellent txeatise 
iif tiinkop Clitmdler, and to the works of Barrow and Clarh' 
{]!. '.!(i), hi' sliiiulil not have sii much ns mentioned — in thatorin 
liny "lliri- |iiiiuiinciil place — Btxhop Newton, an author whom he 
inkinnvli'di;i-s ii, have subsequently quoted twelve times, and from 
uhiiiii III' if.(\(y( that lie had Ijiitli before and affer largely borrowed. 

VVi- y-\M\\ lint licrc repe.it any of the reasons that we before 
n\i\\<-<\ as h'adiiiij to lliis conclusion, and H» which we iinplinUy 
adlini' ; loiL l)i*. Keith's and Mr. Brewster's defence have sug- 
(rr'ili'il hiiiiii- additional reasons, which we feel it to be our duty to 

'I'lH'ir allusion to iho firxt edition has led us to look more nar- 
inwly iiili' Ihr xiiirraxirr rditiimx, .ind that inspection has revealed 
nnriii' riiiioiiH iukI, in our opinion, important facts, which satisfy us of 
v/\i\ii \\i' bi'lnir siis|n'i-t<'d, that Dr. Keith felt from the beginning 
ll,..t lir- is.ii <iii linlliiir ijniund, and made divers shifts to evade Lis 
dil(i< uhn« «ilh iiii c.ilier success, however, than the usual one of 
f tin; fact he was striving to conceal. 
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Ihe author — or rather the compiler — of this Utile work lias not lost hia 
KVfari— opera preliunt est.' — Ed, 1823, p. 16. 

This was a tolerably fairdescriptiunof Dr. Keith's real share in 
the matter ; and would have relieved liim from any such charge as 
We have been obliged to make gainst him, if it had been aceom- 
panied by any general acknowledgment, or even reference to 
BlfhcH) Newton — auch even as he made to Chandler, Barrow, 
and Clarke, to whom he owes comparatively nothing — and, above 
all, if he had adhered to it. 

But, after the work had been tliree years published, without, 
as it appears, any observation haiing been made concerning his 
obligations to Newt«n, a second edition was called for, and in that 
edition he grows bolder — changes his tone in the most remarkable 
and ominous manner — and the last sentence of the Introduction is 
thns remodelled — 

' If one atom be added to the masa of evidence, the author of this 
litde work will have neither lost hia reward nor spent hia labour in vain.' 
—Second Edition, 1826, p. 16 — 

omitting the pregnant words 'or rather compiler;' and so it has 
remained in all subsequent editions. 

Perhaps it may be asked whether the subsequent editions did 
not contain such an increase of original matter as to justify this 
change. The later editions have certainly had large, and 
as we formerly stated, most interesting additions ; but these 
additions are all extracts from successive modem travellers, and 
conust of what may be called compilations, much more than that 
first edition, of which Dr. Keith professed to he only the cowi- 
piler. In the strict sense of the words, the first edition included 
more — and if Newton were out of the question, infinitely more — 
of what might be called authorship, than the subsequent editions, 
which were successively swelled by compilations — valuable and 
well-managed compilations — but still, if such a distinction is to 
be made, essentially compilations. 

2. This singular omission is duly followed up by others equally 
indicative of a change of purpose. In page 87 of the first edition 
we find a passage against the idol-worship of the Koman Catho- 
lics, with this reference r — ' Limborch, CoUat. cum Jud, p. 102, 
quoted by Bishop Newton.' 

This passEige, which is the first in which Bishop Newton is 
mentioned, does not contain one word or reference to lead one to 
think that it was Bishop Newton's Dissertations on ihe Prophecies 
which was referred to ; further — whatever might be the work 
meant, it was not cited as having furnished anything but the mere 
quotation from Limborch. This acknowledgment, therefore, of a 
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''S. On'Ce Dlore, inp, IJ)2, first edition, we find n passage — 
' Btfiliop Newton, whose Dissertations on the Prophecies were putiliuhed 
8ftVenty-nine years ago,' &c. 

HerCj then, within two pages of Dr. Keith's conclusion, we hear, 
for the first time, of Bishop Newton's Dissertations; but, like its 
't'^guer predecessors, this passage is doomed to a short existence : 
in the second, and all future editions, this whole (quotation is 

OSIITTED ! 

And now, we appeal to the common sense of mankind to 
Couple the omission of the modest designation of compiler with the 
Corresponding suppression from the ensuing editions of these four 
passages relative to Bishop Newton, and then to give a verdict aa 
to what must have been Dr. Keith's motive for these singular va- 
nations, made successively as the new ethtions passing without 
detection might have emboldened the compiler to set up for the 
author. Mr. Brewster accuses us of legerdemain! What, we 
should ask, is ai! this shufling and juggling with the name of 
Bishop Newton? 

Dr. Keith asks us, very triumphantly, whether, under the 
head Tyre, he has nut in the text of all the editions mentioned 
Bishop Newton, as ' haring showed, at length, how all the pro- 
phecies concerning Tyre were fulfilled?' We admit it; and 
we also admit, and in our former article stated, that in the margin 
of the later editions he has, in one or two places, replaced the 
name of Bishop Newton after it had been omitted from the text ; 
but it is always in the same vague way, and always by limiting 
the reference to a particular passage of little or no importance, 
BO to exclude nil idea of his haiing been obliged to Newton for 
more than he thus acknowledges, which is, in point of quantity, not 
one-fiftietli part, and in point of quality, not one-hundreth part 
of, as we the more and more firmly believe, his real obligations. 

Dr. Keith may, perhaps, attempt to give eaplanations of these 
alternate omissions and dislocations of the quotations fi^m, and 
the references to Bishop Newton ; but if he should make the 
attempt, we beg of him also to explain the following extraordinary 
fact : — His first edition contains, according to our reckoning, above 
400 r^erenees, and of all these references we can find no omis- 
Mons or dislocations in the text of the subsequent editions, except 
m the case of Bishop Newton alone!* He alone, we believe, of 
^ 

* There are tliiee oihii referenccB in (he mlii o( the fnl omitleil in the (uliu- 
qnent editions — ohh Id Grutiun, p. 68 , and 0"e lo JosephuB, p. 75, but Uieee wera 
nideDtlv trrori "f ike prm. The Ihiid omission is ntDra remarkable. In Htating 
the anttineticBl calculalion of probHbilitieB in tayoar of (he prophetic evidencv. 
Dr. KeiOi rtfeis at foot to ' Oicnham's Math. Recreations— Dr. Olinthus Qregory on 
tha ChiiBtian Keligiuii— Emerson ou Chances — and Wood's Algebra ;' bnt in thi 
Q o subsequent 
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aJt the authors, is bul once refencd to by the name of Lijj 
work one) never by the capitular title. He alone, of all lV»e 
authors quoted {with the exceptions stated in the note), iig, 
been omitted in the subsequent etUtions. Why is he afojjg 
thus singularly, thus unaccountably, as it may seem, treate<i|? 
Dr. Keith must excuse us, but we cannot but confess that ~W(> 
believe the reason to be that lie was coascience-strickeii at the 
very name of Newton, and that he omitted it four times in 
tlie hope of escaping detection ; and theu again, taking fright, he 
ilitrotluced it in one or two different places in such a way as he 
hoped might not be obscn'cd, or, if obsened, might help him, or 
his champion, to mystify the matter, and sav, as we surmised ia 
nur first nrticle he would say, and as he now does say, — ' How 
could you accuse me of concealing my obligations to an author 
wknm I quoted V 

Another main pcant of Mr. Brewster's defence is. that Dr. 
Koith might have borrowed, and had a clear right to borrow, and 
{bi lio rather infers however than asserts) did borrow the several 
queitioiiable passages from the origincd authorities which Bishop 
Newton hftd used. Who ever could doubt that he nii^Af have done 
■o 1 We stated that Dr. Keith might no doubt have consulted the 
nripiHvl authors and translated the passages for his own use ; but 
WM it pmbnble, we asked, that he could have chanced upon the 
) iri/ fiirlinifitr iimsinjes which Bisho]i Xcwtnn hiid selected, and 
(■\('n ihc MTV iiientiral words in which the Bishop had translated 
lho.i.-s<-h-.lcd passne.'s? 

Iliii. replies Mr. Brewster, Bishop Xewton himself appears 
Ici liiHi- made use in one passage of an ancient translation of 
l''iisi-liiiis. We have not been able to see this translation, lo 
which Mr. Brewster jrives no other clue than its date (lG92). 
Well, supi>ise his slalement be ci)rrect, and suppose Dr. Keith 
ciipifd this passage from the old Eusebius, and not from Newton, 
wiiuld ihalivilsubstantiaieanotherof our suspicions, that Dr, Keith 
had not consulted Josephus in the original ? — And again ; if Mr. 
Bie(vster can find bul one such passage, how does he account for 
the iilhi-f irnnslations. obviouslv borrowed from Xewton, without 
any |)ieience that Xewion had Ijitrrowed them from anv other 
wriler f But the passage in quesiion. as quoted bv Mr. Brewster 
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from the old Eusebius^ is^ though very like^ not identical ; and 
Mr. Brewster, feeling that it is by no means conclusive, even in 
his own narrow view of it, supplies the deficiency as follows : — 

* But any writer who had never seen either Josephus, or Eusehius, 
or Bishop Newton, might have hit upon the exact same form of expres- 
sion again and ftgain, by consulting the most popular perhaps of all com- 
mentaries upon me same verses, in reference to the same passages from 
the same books of Josephus. " Women snatched the food out of the 
Very mouths of their husbands, and sons of their fathers, and (what is 
naost nuserable) mothers of their infants." Jos. book v. 10, 3 — " In 
every house, if there appeared any semblance of food, a battle ensued, 
^nd the dearest friends and relations fought with one another, snatching 
away the miserable provisions of life." ' Book vi. 3, 3. ScotVs Com" 
n^entaryy Deut. xxviii. 49. 

We thank Mr. Brewster — ^though Dr. Keith will not — ^for this 
extraordinary apology. Scott's popular Commentary, which he 
asserts might have afforded this translation to one who might never 
have seen Newton, is a modem work (the first edition being, 
we believe, of 1810) which makes an ample and avowed use 
of Newton's previous labours, and which undoubtedly copied 
these passages from the Bishop — for the notes of Scott's Com- 
ments^ in the page where this translation occurs, and in the page 
before, and in the page after, contain large and acknowledged 
extracts from the text of Newton, and expressly refer to the 
Bishop by name four times over. 

But there is another little circumstance which has escaped Mr. 
Brewster, and which clinches the fact he endeavours to shake— 
and it is this : — Dr. Keith, by copying Bishop Newton too hastily, 
was accidentally led into an erroneous reference, quoting the two 
passages as being both in the sixth book^ third chapter^ fourth 
section ; whereas Scott took care not to fall into that mistake, and 
quotes accurately the first passage from the fifth book, tenth 
chapter, third section. 

The mistake, as our readers will see, was impossible if Keith 
had copied from Scott : — ^it was obviously thus occasioned ; — 
Bishop Newton had not thought fit to separate the passages quite 
so distinctly in his text, as he might have done — Keith, in his 
hurry, took it for granted that passages so similar lay together — 
and therefore copied only the reference to the last. — Can demon- 
stration go further ? 

There is yet another important particular in Dr. Keith's defence, 
which it gives us pain to be obliged to notice. In addition to 
the first account given of the origin of the work — of its being sug- 
gested by finding the effect which the argument from prophecy 
bad on an infidel — which is the identical motive assigned by New- 
ion for his — Dr. Keith now details some other circmnstances. He 

says. 
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says, that bis infidel and anonymous friend, in the course of theii 
discussionsj handed him Collins's ' Discourse on the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian ReUgion,' and he imphes that his antagcj - 
njst also employed Hume's argument against miracles, to wliicli 
Bishop Newton's work even if he. Dr. Keith, had known that 
work, could have afforded no antidote, as ' Hume's argument 
was unknown at the time Newtt)n wrote.' — p. 63. Now is it not 
marvellous that the first edition of Dr. Keith's work — iiriginaljjf 
written, as we are now told, to answer Collins's infidelity and 
Hume's sopluBtry, which Newton, not loiowing, could not reply 
to — does not, as far as our best diligence can discover, 90 much 
OS mention either Collitis or Hume ? Voltaire, Volney, Gibbon, 
&c., are quoted and answered ; but Hume and Collins, againA 
whom Dr. Keith liow profeesea to have chiefly directed his argu- 
ment, are not so mucli as named ; nor, that we can discover, are 
their peculiar arguments even alluded to. Dr. Keitb affirms, 
that ' in his Introduction he alludes to Hume's argument ;' we can 
see no such allusion, any more than to Collins. In the subsequent 
editions, indeed, there is, towards the very end of the book, a 
sUgbt and insuiBcient mention of Hume ; but none of Collins ; and 
if the work originally contemplated a refutation of their argu- 
ments, it is in the_^rs^ edition such mention would have naturally 
found its place. But, moreover, if the fact had been as Dr. Keith 
now stales it, why was it not sa slated when he was giving in his 
preface his motives for undertaking the work ; and why, we ask, is 
it, that — at this stage only of the diwussion — we and the public 
hear, for the first time from. Dr. Keith, of his design of replying 
to Collins ? And we must further ask, whether it was not we 
ourselves who, in our former article, first mentioned Collins at 
all ? and showed, that Newton, and Dr. Keith in that part of his 
work which is his own, had produced arguments and facts which, 
powerfully, unexpectedly — and on Dr. Keltfi's part unconsciously 
— refuted both Collins and Hume. If Dr. Keith's work was 
produced by ha\'ing received from his friend a copy of Collins's 
book, is it not remarkable that it should be left to us, — first to 
mention that work, and to apj»ly Dr. Keith's ai^uments against 
those whom he says he was answering, but to whom he never 
originally alluded ? This seems lo us quite unaccountable ! 

Dr. Keith and bis advocate tell us that are some hundreds of 
Old quotations, particularly in the later editions, which 
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interest and value of his boot, fans supplied a vast numbor of 
quotations which are not in Ncwtoo, and could not be, as they 
ItELve all accrued since the Bishop's work was pubhshed ; but we 
Vepeat our original suspicion, now strengthened into certainty, that 
«»» his earlier editions be borrowed from Newton — (not only with- 
p\it adequate acknowledgment, but with a stuihous attempt at 
Jicmcealment) — the main design and plan iif his work, his most 
y-eluable facta and arguments^ and his chief authorities and 
»ilustrations ; and amy doubt — which we might have been willing 
'^^ entertain wlule awaiting Dr. Keith's explanation — must be re- 
*iioved by the general insufficiency of the defence, and especially 
"Ijy the flagrant contradiction now brought to light between huE 
iiasertion of having undertaken the work, because he found 
Bishop NewUiu's not suited to Ids particular purpose, and that 
other assertion, tliat it was not until after he had planned, and 
in a great degree executed, his work, that he so much as knew 
that such a book as Bishop Newton's existed. This is, to us, a 
most painful conclusion to have arrived at, and we would most 
gladly have avoided the necessity of stating it ; but as Mr. Brew- 
ster and Dr. Keith have insisted, in the most peremptory, and 
even offensive manner, upon having our opinion — they have it ; 
and if any reader who wishes to prolong the inquiry will only 
compare Dr. Keith's first edition, and its hundreds of coind- 
dencies, with the corresponding pass^es of Newton, he will, we 
are satisfied, be cunnnced, as we are, that Dr. Keith's original 
work was cither a platjiarism or a miracle." 



Art. X. — Lectures an Subjects connected with Clinical Medi- 
cine. By P. M. Latham, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Physician to St. Bartholomew's I^Iospital. 
London. Vol. L Bvo. J836. 
"r\R. LATHAM has been long known as one of the most con- 
-*-' Ecientious and judicious cultivators of liis profession. As a 
physician of, perhaps, the largest hospital in the metropolis, his 
opportunities of investigating disease have been equal to his in- 
dustry in making use of them. Independently of diligence and 
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occasion, those main sprmgs tA acquirement, circamstances hav« 
bten favovirable lo him, as to aU those who, situated similarly to 
himself, have lived to track the great improvements of physic made 
in this century, from their origin to their completion. These dis- 
coveries sprung up in their youth and have advanced with their 
maturer years, and in a rapidly progressive age it is a great 
advantage when the mind ripens with ripening events. Truths 
already common do not rouse the vigour of youthful powers ; and 
elder minds are too rigid and inductile to be swayed or impressed 
by new thoughts. Dr. Latham's work bears oh the marks of 
one who has begun with a new subject at an age when the 
entanglements of truth and error do not daunt nor disgust, who 
has followed it up with patient labour, and who has from much 
experience in teaching learned how to communirate clearly the 
knowledge which he has painfully collected. The ^filume in 
which he has embodied bis thoughts is addressed to students in a 
peculiar, perhaps a quaint style, occasionally overdone with illus- 
tration, but oflener so picturesquely written as to carry us back 
to that vigorous Enghsh which pervaded the Elizabethan age, 
and the last example of which, in its application to medicine, 
is found in the works of the great Haney. 

Although a variety of topics are discussed by Dr. Latham, we 
shall confine ourselves to the single one of ' Auscultation,' or that 
method of investigating diseases of the chest which I^ennec dis- 
covered in 18 16, and which has at length wiped off, with regard 
to an immense ranp;e of disease, the vulgar opprobrium of the un- 
certainty of medicine. They who have cast this reproach on the 
physician and his art, have not considered the nature of the 
evidence which guides him. The certainty of the conclusion in 
surgery as opposed to phvsic, has had its effect in depreciating the 
latter in ihc jniblic mind, or at least, in the minds of those who 
have not the inclination or the jwwer to look at the verv different 
foundation of surgical and medical discipline. The surgeon in- 
vestigates external maladies, and the evidence is as rapid as the 
evesighl and as undcceplive as the touch. The phvsician has to 
detcrniiup the existence of a malady hidden from his senses, and 
its invesiigation is and niusi be as painful and as fallible as 
thought. The surgeon need not in a majority of coses ask a 
single question. The physician has to lenm the new, difficult, 
and obsciurc language of disease — often douhtfuli}'. oflener mys- 
teriously expressed, and which is not seldom at variance «ilh the 
us of his ii:itienl. The suvgciui need not hesi- 
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enables liiin to determine at lengthy with the certainty of sense^ 
not only what invisible organ labours^ but what part of it. 

As soon as anatomical knowledge could be obtained^ surgery 
advanced rapidly, and the history of this branch of science shows 
that it does not^ like physic> require an indefinite time to extend 
its empire. A few ^ted men have in their day carried on the 
land-marks of their province immeasurably beyond its former 
limits. Whereas in physic, the prime antithesis of the length of 
art and the shortness of life has always been felt^ so that its per* 
fectbns are due rather to the aggregate efforts of generations than 
to those of individuals. 

* One reason,' says our author, ' why surgery is more popular than 

medicine is, that it is easier. Do not, I beseech you, imagine that I wish 

to disparage surgery. In a profession like ours, nothing can show such 

bad feeling, or such bad taste, as purposely to let fall expressions which 

cast an imputation of inferiority upon those who happen to cultivate a 

different portion of the same field of science and usefiilness from our 

own. And even here I will allow, if you please, that cases occur in the 

department of surgery, beset with difficulties and perplexities, which we 

in the department of medicine dds^ot meet with, and which require in* 

formation, and judgment, and skill of the highest order, to surmount. 

But I am now speaking of the ordinary routine of cases, such as we 

find them in hospitals ; and upon a comparison of such cases, surgery 

is certainly much easier than medicine ; and students take to it the 

more kindly because it is easier. 

* Surgery, for the most part, requires fewer circumstances to bring 
you to a knowledge of its object than medicine does. In surgery there 
are prominent points of interest, which arrest and command the atten- 
tion at once ; in medicine the points of interest are to be sought after, 
and, being found, are to be retained and cherished by much labour of 
the understanding. External sores, external inflammation, and broken 
bones, require only to be seen and handled in order to be known. But 
the same knowledge which, in surgery, is obtained by the use of the 
senses, in medicine, which is conversant with internal disease, can only 
be acquired by a process of reasoning ; and reasoning is more difficult 
than seeing and touching, and its conclusions are more uncertain, and 
much more liable to error. 

* Moreover, the adaptation of curative means requires more vigilance 
in medicine than in surgery. There is no end of the circumstances to 
be taken into consideration day after day, in order to practise medicine 
with tolerable success. A man has an external inflammation : the sur- 
geon sees it, and is at once sure of its existence ; he prescribes for it, 
and sees its gradual decline as plainly as he first saw its rise and pro- 
gress. A man has an internal inflammation ; but the physician, not 
seeing it, is obliged to come to the knowledge of its existence by a great 
variety of considerations : he prescribes for it, and is again obliged to 
enter into a variety of considerations before he can know that it has 
begun to decline or has ceased. The uncertainty of physic I readily 

admit ; 
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wba possesses it, and feels the duties which belong to one in- 
trosted with human life. But the indirect benefits derived by 
KOBty from any method which gives accuracy to medicine, are 
neither few nor unimportant. Formerly, for example, when phy- 
aidans had no certain information to give us concerning the forms 
tnd sl3f;es of consumption, every species of trial was enjoined and 
wxried into effect, with regard to this disease. One man mewed 
tis patients for months in cow-houses — a second shut his up in 
»ell-sloved rooms — a third exposed his to the open he.-u'ens under 
eveij' vai'iety of atmosphere, and stuffed them with beef-steaks. 
Tai-vaj)our and tar-water were the specifics with one class of prac- 
titioners, caustic washes with another. And all, amidst their 
diversity of earlier practice,' agreed on removing the despairing 
suSerer, too often quite uselessly, to another climate. The errors 
of [his empiricism were great aggravations of the natural course 
of the malady. There is a double death for one who parts to die ; 
and though his days, under whatever management, may be but few 
sod full of sorrow, the absence from friends, from home, and from 
bit country, will scarcely alleviate the pangs of the last hour. 

Auscultation implies a listening — the ear, especially if assisted 
by a small trumpet -shaped tube, can hear many soimds which 
arise from the healthy action of our internal organs. Thus, the 
beat of the heart may be heard, as also the rush of blood along 
the arteries. Thus, too, the ingress of air into the lungs is 
i accompanied by a murmuring noise, which is very distinct in most 
' healthy indinduals and audible in all. In some parts of the pul- 
I monary tissues, the soimd is louder than in others ; and we find 
I that this is accounted for by the natural structure of such parts. 
Cur the air tubes are here larger. If the ear is accustomed to re- 
cognize the sound which attends the act of respiration in a healthy 
lung, it readily detects any deviations from it in the diseased lung. 
Then the sole question that remains to be determined is, the nature 
of the malady producing these deviations ; and this is answered 
by the investigation of the diseased organ in those who have suc- 
cumbed. In short, by the repeated examination of the act of 
breathing, we learn that certain sounds are heard only in a healthy 
structure ; and that certain deviations from such sounds denote a 
change in such structure — which change is disease. Let us apply 
this general proposition to the investigation of pulmonary diseases. 
But in order to render ourselves intelhgible, we must give a 
popular, and therefore imperfect, description of the intimate 
Structure of the lungs. 

The lungs may be looked on as a set of tubes, which ramify 
like the branches of a tree, and end m tiny bladders. Perhaps a 

£ grapes when the fruit is just appearing, and is small in 
proportion 
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pruj)orti(m to the stalk, will assist the imagination in figuring the 
lung. The minute bladders or' air-cells are not, however, loose 
like each grape, but in apposition with each other like the cells of 
a honeycomb. 

The trachea or windpipe, a tube about four inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, is the stem from which all 
the branches are given off. Immedifttely after it has entered tbe 
chest it divides into two tubes, one of which goes to tbe right, the 
other to the left lunjj. That to the right sends off a branch to 
each of the three compartments or lobes of the lung of that side: 
wbile that to the left sends off but two, one to each of two lobes. 
These larger branches of the windpipe, called bronchi, are thm, 
subdivided into numberless gradually dinunishing tubes, the leaitf 
of which terminate in those bladders, or air-cells, or vencle^ 
which are in diameter not more than iti-lOOth parts uf an inclfj' 
The whole of these tubes and cells are lined with a mucous meias' 
brane, siniOar to that on the inside of the cheek, on which innar 
merable minute blood-vessels are spread, for the purpose of beiq{>, 
brought into contact with the air, which passes from the windpips^ 
through the bronchi to these cells. 

Of all parts of the lung the mucous membrane is the most 
liable to become diseased. It is essential to our hearing the 
healthy sound in breathing, termed the respiratory murmur, tlial 
the great air-tubes and their ramifications shiiuld be, not only per- 
vious but lubricated — yet not in excess. If tlicrc is an excess of 
the natural moisture secreted by the mucous membrane, the 
air in passing through the bronchi will become entangled in the 
fluid, anil form bubbles, which burst and crepitate daring the act 
of breathing — and so ai-e readily heard. These Dr. Latham has 
called 'moist sounds.' If, on tbeotherhand, there is a deficiency 
of fluid, then the sounds have been termed ' dry sounds ;' of 
which Dr. Latham has made two varieties, a hoarser (rhoiivhus), a 
shnller (sibihts) — and from what is familiary known of the sound 
produced by blowing into tubes of greater or less calibre, it will 
readily be understood that the shrdler noise proceeds from the 
smaller, and the lioarser from the larger ramifications of the 
bronchi. Of the moist sounds he has also made but two 
varieties, the large and the small crepitation. The large crepi- 
tation occurs in the larger bronchi, for here there is sufficient 
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Of those sounds which are not ' moist/ the hoarser or rhonchus 
is the most common and most variahle. Its commonest cause is 
a tough piece of phlegm adhering to the sides of the larger 
bronchi, too solid to permit the air to pass into it^ or do more 
than make it vihrate like the tongue of a Jew*s harp. Persons 
in the most perfect health may have rhonchus^ which an effort of 
coughing will remove. A more dangerous cause for the occur- 
rence of this sound will he found in ohstructions of the great air- 
tuhes, from tiunours or ossifications^ which narrow their calibre. 
SibiluSj or the shrill dry sounds cannot be regarded as so trifling 
a symptom as rhonchus. It is usually heard with the sound called 
the small crepitation^ and there is in such cases an alternate pre- 
dominance of either soimd. The diminution or increase of the 
sibilos coincides with the diminution or increase of the inflam- 
matory symptoms^ and with the increase or diminution of the ex- 
pectoration^ so that there is little or no expectoration when we 
hear the sibilus, and much when these shrill sounds cease. The 
following examples will illustrate the importance of the fore- 
going remarks. Dr. Latham says — 

* There are cases of (what I suppose would be called) genuine 
asthma, that present some such symptoms as these : dyspnoea, or rather 
an agony and fighting for breath ; livid lips ; cold and livid extremi- 
ties ; and a dry ineffectual cough, terminated and relieved, after an un- 
certain interval, by a copious puriform ^expectoration. Here, during 
the agony or paroxysm — (and unfortunately it often continues long 
enough to allow a very leisurely examination of the chest by the ear — 
sometimes many days, sometimes a week or two) — the sole auscultatory 
sign is a sibilus, pervading a larger or smaller portion of the lungs, ac- 
cording to the severity of the case. And, as the agony lessens, and the 
expectoration begins to appear, crepitation is found mingling itself with 
sibilus ; and, when the agony has entirely ceased, and the expectora- 
tion become more copious and free, crepitation, and crepitation alone, 
is then heard in the same situations, and to the same extent, that 
sibilus, and sibilus alone, was heard before. 1 have witnessed instances 
of asthma in several individuals, and several attacks of asthma in the 
same individual, where the auscultatory signs have had as strict and 
definite a correspondence with the stages, progress, and prominent 
symptoms of- the disease, as that which I have here described. Now, 
if absolute dryness can be ever safely predicated of the respiratory 
passages, and can be ever safely reckoned among the pathological 
ingredients of their diseases, and ever clearly notified by one express 
symptom, it is in spasmodic asthma, of which it seems the chief 
pathological ingredient during its first and often most protracted stage, 
and. is dearly notified by a widely diffused sibilus. I am persuaded 
that the natiural moisture of the respiratory passages is then really in 
defect, and that sibilus is really an index of the fact. Sibilus may 
dieoi if erer, be truly called a dry sound. But I am not sure that 

the 
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tlie sil)i]u3 directly results from tlie mere condition of dryness j I 
doulit whether simple dryness alone would naturally produce it. In 
consequence of its dryness the raucous membrane may lose its elasti- 
city, and become to a certain degree unyielding ; or it rosy undergo 
wrinklings or puckeriiigs at various spaces, or its general tumefaction 
may produce a narrowing of the smaller tubes, and thus present 
obstacles to the passage of air, and impart to it new vibrations; 
and henee the sibilus. But does sibilus ever occur in acute hnni* 
chial or vesicular inflammation ? And does it ever so occur as tf 1 
throw essential light upon morbid processes going on, and up^.J 
modes of treatment? Inflammation of the bronchial ramifications pa^'j 
haps never esists without the natural secretion of their mucon" "^ 
surface being either diminished or increased, and, consequently, withon 
the acc^jmpanimenl of those suunds which indicate its defect or exoei 
t. e. without sibilus or crepitation. Sibilus is apt to occur at the fceri 
ning of such inflammation ; and thus it corresponds with the paw 
logical condition out of which it arises, the mucous membrane, -9,'' 
"it is inflamed, becoming drier than ordinary before it yields a t 
abundant secretion. Sibilus, too, after it has arisen, is apt to 1: 
short duration, seldom abiding long as the «jfe auscultatory sj-raptom 
of such inflammation. And herein also it corresponds with'tlie patho- 
logical condition from which it proceeds; for the dryness of the mucous 
flUriace generally soon gives place to moisture. Hence it happens 
that sibilus is BO seldom met with in practice, eseept with some mix- 
ture of crepilatiim. The iuftammation is, in truth, not subraitfrd tn 
our observation until the stage of dry sound* is passing, or has already 
pnssi'd, into the the stage of moist sounds. Nevertheless, there are 
(■II91S in which sibilus is the sole and abiding symptom derived from 
nusi'iiltnii.iu, and a dn-ness of the air-passages the sole and abiding 
ui.ii'biil ouulitiiui. They are cases distinct from asthma — cases of 
(('■iiiiliii' inllamnintion, and so remarkable as to reijuire an especial 
iiiilirr. I have met wiih a frightfiil aifection in children ; but what its 
iinliiK' WH- I ciuihl never tell, until auscuhation enabled me to unravel 
]l. Ii nimnii'uly passes for inflammation of the lungs. But, when 
cliilihrii liiivc iiiil well, they have got well so soon and so entirely, that 
I I'MiiliI iu\ .-i believe the disease lo he pneumouin, ahhough the symp- 

I u r.-i iiMil i.< lii.lic;iio th.ii i! could l>e uorhing else. 

* l,.i>'i ■.imuiuT I w.'U! out 'if !>™n ;o see a link boy, seven or eight 
';>(ii'- 111 iwy. "Iii'sc life wasvcrv" precious to his family. He was 

II |rl.t I.I li.' ihiui; I'f iut!;iuima:ion of ihelv.ngs. I found him raised 

arbinc with all his might. 
, hi> i':i.-i' tliishivl ; and his chesi heaved, and his 
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* But what was this disease ? Surely it was inflammation largely dif- 
fused over the mucous surface througnout the bronchial ramifications, 
bit inflammation as yet only in its first sta^e ; for the air, as it passed 
thiouffh them, did not mingle with a particle of fluid anywhere, and the 
fioima it produced was a dry sibilus only. But how inflammation yet 
only m itB first stage ? The boy had been already ill four days. Still 
it might be inflammation in its first stage. The boy continued ill 
two diys longer, with the same kind and the same degree of suflfering ; 
and then, imder the influence of tartar emetic, the fever began gra- 
dnilly to subside, and the dyspnoea to abate. The sibilus gradually 

; give way to the healthy respiratory murmur, and he was well again 
: viQumt eamectoraiion of any kind. The inflammation began and ended 
I with ^e first stage ; and, although it continued with great severity for 
\ a week, it never got beyond \}ie first stage. This is an instance, which 
j atriUn^ shows the value of auscultation in detecting at once the 
I state of things, about wMch you might go on conjecturing and conjee- 
I toting for ever what it possibly might be, and not gain the least assur- 
mce what it actually was. 

4n adults sometimes, but not so frequently as in children, I have 
niet with the same evidences of acute inflammation widely diffused 
tltflmgh the bronchial ramifications, and remaining in this its first 
*tige fijr daya and days together. In the mean time their mu- 
cous tarface has still been dry throughout a great part of both lungs, 
*Qd the ear has continued for days and days together to hear 
00 other unnatural sound but a sibilus. Convalescence has taken 
place without expectoration, and the sibilus has given way, without 
fte intervention of any moist sound, at once to the murmur of health. 
^Ut such inflammation, after lingering long in the first stage, will 
*<Wnetimes pass beyond it; and the whole mucous surface that was 
previously dry will pour forth an enormous secretion, and the widely 
^Jifiiisfid sibilus will be changed into a widely difPused crepitation. Still 
^e lungs are unhurt beyond the lining membrane of the air-passages, 
^d the patient will get well, if he be not sufifocated by the enormous 
expectoration. I am speaking of a disease which must be distinguished 
from asthma, according to the usual acceptation — a disease not habitual 
to the individual, and of which, perhaps, he has never suffered a previous 
attack, i am speaking of acute inflammation extending througnout the 
bronchial ramifications, and reaching, perhaps, the vesicular structure 
of the lungs, putting on a peculiar form, and affecting a peculiar course ; 
but still of acute inflammation, as further evidenced by the remedies 
necessary for its relief. 

• During the last summer T saw a gentleman who had been, two 
days previously, seized rather suddenly with feverish s3rnlptoms, 
and with the most dreadful dyspnoea. His lips were blue; he 
was labouring for breath, and coughing with hard and ineffectual 
efforts to rid himself of something which seemed to tease the larynx, 
but no expectoration followed. Cupping on various parts of the 
chest (the state of vascular action required that blood should be 
drawn), and tartar emetic in frequent doses, were the remedies em- 
ployed; but in thp same state of agony he remained for a week, 
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muijpt to involve other parts of the puhnonary tissue in disease. 
On the other hand^ if the crepitation heard be small exclusively, 
it denotes the excess of fluid to be in the air-cells. There is no 
respiratory murmur audible. The malady is a dangerous one — for 
the inflanmiation of the lesser tubes and air-cells is apt to extend 
o?er the whole of the lung. Accordingly, he finds that the malady 
increases — ^the explosions of minute bubbles cease — the inflam- 
matory process, the tendency of which is always to effuse some 
kind of fluid, has caused it to be jwured out in such quantities as 
to fill and obliterate the air-cells and minute bronchi, and so to 
render them impervious to air. Thus the function of the lung is 
*Imo8t destroyed and life is put in imminent peril. Even here, 
however, his remedies may still help the labouring organ — and 
then again auscultation gives him the earliest intelligence of the 
foment when hope may rationally be entertained. 

* This,' says Dr. L., ' is a painful period of suspense in every case of 
pneumonia, when a whole lung, or a large part of it, has ceased to admit 
*ir, and the patient still survives. The disease may go farther than 
auscultation can follow it. Auscultation only discovers that the lung 
^oea not admit air; that it has become solid from having been perme- 
able. But its texture may be softened ; its cohesion destroyed ; and it 
^ay be reduced to a state of pulp and rottenness, which is irreparable. 
But if its texture be not thus disorganized, it is yet capable of repa- 
i*ation ; and then, the inflammation having ceased, auscultation beauti- 
fully takes up its part again, and gives the first notice of reparation, as 
it gave the first notice of disease. Crepitation again begins to be heard 
where there was no sound ; at first in a small space — then more exten- 
sively ; then some vesicular breathing is mixed with it ; and the re- 
spiratory murmur and the crepitation seem as if contending with each 
other for the mastery, until the respiratory murmur is predominant ; 
and then all is well. 

* And what is going on all the while within the structure of the 
lungs ? Even this. The Ijrmph within and around the pulmonary vesi- 
cles is gradually absorbed, and the air gradually finds admission within 
them. At first, it is impeded by the extravasated fluid it meets with in 
its passage ; but as the permeable texture of the lungs gets disentangled 
and set free, it glides through them unobstructed and alone, and with 
the genuine murmur of health.' — pp. 215, 216. 

Hitherto we have only considered the auscultatory signs of 
disease in the mucous membrane of the limgs as heard during 
the act of respiration ; but when other parts of this organ are 
diseased, other sounds indicate the nature of the malady. If 
instead of the natural respiratory murmur, we hear gusts of air 
pufled in and out of the lung, this has been termed * bronchial 
respiration ;' and if, in the same spot, there is a humming, mut- 
tering, though inarticulate sound, when the patient speaks, this is 
termed the ' bronchial voice,' or ' bronchophony.' They have 
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been so called because both are ibnneil in the lareer brOnchL 
Here we have an esae?eraUm of khbu] not only in the act of 
breathing-, but in the reKtnance of the voice in sp^alcing, W]n 
ore the lungs mm- belter ccHidoctois of sound? We know that 
solidity increases the power of ccmdociing sound ; we auspecl 
therefore, that the inalaty baa catkwd tlie spongj- pulmonary tex- 
ture to be Bohdified ; Itil the group of ffcneral s^Tnploms'inuit 
determine the kind of m jlady. There are many diseases by which 
the lungs arc rendered dense. Thus, consumption fills up the 
air-cells with tuberculons matter — pulmonary apoplexy, with 
blood^inflammation, with lymph — effusions of water or pus inlo 
the chest increase llie dcnaty of the Imigs by sqaeenng and com- 
pressing them. The value of these auscultatory signs, broncho- 
phony and bronchial respiration, when taken alone, is not much 
bat when taken in conjuuctioa with other svmptoms, they are of 
the greatest importance. A patient may have a quick pulse a 
hiirried respiration, a slight hacking dry cough, a wasted ami 
wasting body ; these sism lead you to suspect consumption— a 
very little additional eridence wul clear up all doubts. If the 
bronchial respiration or bronchial vmce be heard, the part where 
these fatal sounds arise Js most assmedly altered and solidified 
and articulate words could not more plwnly declare that consump- 
tion has begun. 

There are other auscultatorj- signs which regard the respira- 
tion, and tbe voice, uliicli have been termed pec tori loom-, or 
chest -speecii — cavernous respiration — gurgling resj>iration — 
and gurgling cough. The two former denote tiiat there is a 
cavity in the lung which has a communication with a larife air- 
tube. The two latlcr prove that tlic cavity contains a laiger 
quantity of fluid than could lie collected in any one bronchus, 
which, mingling with the air in the act of breathincr, or in the 
succussion of coughing, gives rise, in the first case, to sounds 
wliich, to use Dr. Lalliam's illustration, are esacilv similar to 
that which a boy makes when he blows up soap-suds with a 
pipe; and in the second, to a sound as if the whole contents of 
the cavity struck the ear with ' a plash.' If the slethoscope he 
placed over the windjiipe of a healthy man when speaking, his 
voice will seem to come through his throat and pass up the in- 
strument directly to the ear; this is what, if heard in U,o sliest 
■ ' ■ Th, 
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sry step of iliis fatal malady may be accurately traced^ and in 
ne is knowledge more completely an alleviation of those suffer- 
^ which it too often cannot remove. It is said that one in 
: of all who die, perish of consmnption — this, perhaps, is a 
tie, though not much exaggerated. There are few who have 
i to mourn over its frequency. Tears can scarcely number its 
itims — ^the father^ the husband, the brother, the friend — he 
10 reads and he who writes these lines will probably meet on 
ual grounds of a common sorrow — sorrowing more for what is 
t than what is gone of life : — 

* Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
Qu8e tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.' 

The essence of the malady consists in the deposition in the 
igs of a peculiar substance called tuberculous matter. It may 
st in distinct small points which, by additional accretions, may 
g up a large portion of the pulmonary tissue, rendering it 
such parts solid and impervious to air. These masses are 
lally deposited immediately under the collar-bones ; and in the 
tgress of the malady become first soft, then fluid, giving rise to 
cess of the lung, which, opening into a large air-tube, is at last 
►ectorated by cough. The evacuated abscess now is converted 
) a cavity ; thus the lungs in phthisis are in parts first conso- 
ited, and lastly excavated. Besides these, the simple and 
3ct effects of consumption, the rest of the lung suffers indirectly, 
sounder portions are taxed to make up for the deficiency of 
diseased; they become over-worked, then over-loaded and 
ged, or inflamed ; and thus we have added to the suffering of 
peculiar malady the painful irritations of fresh disease. The 
amon course of swelled glands has been very aptly produced 
Dr. Latham, as illustrative of what takes place in the progress 
phthisis. 

You have all,' he says, * seen an absorbent gland of the neck become 
[lard and as large as a marble, but without pain, or heat, or dis- 
^ration of the integuments > and hard, and indolent, and marble-like, 
las remained for weeks, or months, or years. This is a mere depo- 
on of tubercular matter in the substance of the gland. And you 
^e all seen an absorbent gland of the neck hard and large, and without 
n, or heat, or discoloration of the integuments, for a while ; hut 
sently pain, and heat, and redness, have arisen, and what was hard 
i become soft, and the integuments have become thin, and have ulce- 
ed or burst ; and pus has been discharged, and with it a hard nucleus 
tubercular matter; whereupon the swelling, heat, and pain, have 
»sided, and the parts have been restored without any remaining mark 
injury, save a slight scar. This is a deposition of tubercular maiter 
.owed by inflammation in the substance of the gland. But the in- 
nmation is restricted almust, if not altogethei-, to the gland itself; 
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and it haa no sooner tlone its work of eliminating the tubercular matter, 
tluin it ceases entirely. 

' In like manner you have seen many glands of the neck remain hard 
and indolent, or all or aeveral of them go on to inHnme and suppurate 
aimullaneously, or in BucceKsion, But the inflammation and suppura- 
tion have not continued longer, nor estended farther, than was needftiJ 
for the puqjoae of eliminating the tubercular matter. There is (what 
is colled) the specific limit of a disease. By this is meant the limit 
proper to ita local morbid action, which, for any purpoee it haa to oc- 
compliah, it never need to transgress. Thus, in the inatances alluded 
to, the specific limit of the disease was strictly preserved ; for if the 
tubercular matter was to be evacuated, no less degree of inflammation 
could have succeeded in bringing it to the surface. But in such tuber- 
cular affection of the cervical glands, the disease may spread beyond ita 
specific limit. It may give occasion to inflammation both more severe 
and more extensive than is needed fur the mere elimination of the 
tubercular matter ; to inflammation pervading the whole neclt widely 
and deeply, and accompanied by difluaed redness, and swelling, and 
pain ; the whole subcutaneous cellular structure, between the angle of 
the jaw and the clavicle, being loaded with ef^sed aenim. and 
blood, and numerous apertures dripping with pus. And all this in- 
flammation, with its destructive processes, is engendered and spread 
abroad from a mere nucleus of tubercular matter in a few absorbent 
glands. Yet in another case this same tubercular matter lay indolent and 
harmless, neither the constitution nor the part feeling any apparent in- 
convenience from it. And in another case it created just inflammation 
enough (and no more) to produce a process of ulceration which might 
bring it to the sur&ce. 

' Behold here, upon the surface of the body, that very disease which 
in the lungs constitutes consumption ! Behold here transacted before 
your eyes the same morbid changes and processes which (allowance 
being made for diff'erence of siructvire) are there trnnsactetl within 
reach of the eat ! There are cases in which pulmonary tubercles abide 
lonif, and, perhaps, never suppurate, or at a very late period ; and there 
arc cases in which pulmonary tubercles excite around themselves just 
enough of inflammation and suppwration to procure their own solution 
or evacuation, and no more; and again, there arc cases in which pul- 
monary tiibercles produce and spread abroad inflammation of every 
degree and every extent throughout the lungs, beyond what is necessary 
to produce their own solution or evacuation. And these cases are to 
be distinguished from one another by auscultation. And their distinc- 
tion is of vast practical importance.' — pp. 243-246. 

Ill all the several stages of consumption much good may be 
done, much suffbrinfi removed, much solid comfort and support 
afliirded, liul especially in the first, wlipii .t season rd ' 
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Telopment, its most uncertain, but its most fearfully interesting stage. 
An individual is suspected to be phthisical : he has some fever, some 
acceleration of pulse, some emaciation, and some cough ; all inconsi- 
derable in degree, yet all abiding ; but no expectoration. In a patient 
thus suspected to be phthisical, auscultation may discover no more than 
^8 ; tlukt beneath the clavicle and about the scapula the respiratory 
murmur is less clear on one side than on the other, and that, where the 
inurmur is defective, there too, the chest is less resonant to percussion, 
^ow if, after repeated examinations, auscultation comes always to this 
result, no doubt can remain that tubercles arc already formed in the 
"Pper lobe of one lung. But here is no unnatural sound, only the na- 
jural sound is in part defective ; and this must arise from some impe- 
puiaent to the passage of air through that portion of the lungs. Now 
^pediment may arise from the deposition of lymph, or any of the 
poinmon products of inflammation, as well as from tubercular matter. 
-^Ut inflammation is very unapt to take place, and its products to be 
^ftused into the apex of an upper lobe, while every other part of the 
|UiigB remains unaffected by it. It may ultimately reach this situation, 
*^Ut seldom, very seldom, begins in it. On the other hand, it belongs 
^ phthisical disease to deposit tubercles in the upper lobes first, and 
tlicaice gradually to scatter them over the rest of the lungs. Always 
l>ear in mind that there are no auscultatory signs which expressly be- 
speak tubercles. You are left to get at the knowledge of their exist- 
once by that sort of evidence which has been called circumstantial ; 
Auscultation, however, having an important share in the result. As 
thus, auscultation finds the respiratory murmur defective at a certain 
part of the lungs ; and hence we infer its obstruction by the deposition 
of some kind of matter or other. But the part is that which nature 
chooses, above all others, for the deposition of tubercular matter ; and 
hence we fiirther infer that the matter is tubercular in this particular 
instance. But, moreover, the constitutional symptoms. are such as are 
wont to accompany phthisical disease; and hence we finally infer 
almost a certainty that tubercles are deposited at the upper part of one 
lung. We conclude that the thing must be, because it can be nothing 
else. Circumstantial evidence, it is acknowledged, may be as infallible 
as the evidence which bears direct attestation to the simple fact.' — 
pp. 233-235. 

When the mass of solid tubercle is about to soften and be con- 
verted into an abscess^ a sharp sound (^ click ') is heard in those 
points under the collar-bone^ which hitherto had been dull and 
impervious to air. That the ear may not be deceived by an 
accidental sounds the patient should be directed to cough, in 
order to dislodge any tough piece of phlegm which might have 
caused the noise. If, after repeated examination under varying 
circumstances, the ringing sharp sound is heard, it is the most 
authentic sign of a fatal change. That the circumstances cannot 
be too vridely varied before the physician comes to a decided 
opinion^ the following adjnirable example of Dr. Latham's own 
acumen will show : — ^ Some 
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' Some time ago I waa desired fo pronounce v\}oa the nature of the 
diaeftse, in a gentleman wlio waa affected in this manner : — He had suf- 
fered a lung and aliidinf; hectic, and had reached u state of estreme 
emaciation, hut had a very slight cough, and es])ectorated only one large 
gloUile of yellow heavy matter once a day, immediatdy after he woke 
in the moruiag. His little cough, his little espeetoratlon, and his 
ahiliiy to inflate his lungs freeljf and deeplj, encouraged a hope thatle 
BtiU might not have consumjition, his abiding hectic and his extreme 
emaciation no twithelanding. I esiamined the cheat, and found the respi- 
ratory murmur clear and loud, and veaicular. In the act of breatiimg 
there was no unnatural eound, either cavernous or gurgling, anywhere. 
Having learnt thus much, or, rather having puz«led myself thus fer, I 
was interrupted in my fiirther examination by some accident, and I 
postponed it until the nest day. The next day I could get no more in- 
tbrmation irom the mere breathing, except that, upon the whole, the air 
entered more freely into one lung than the other ; the other, how- 
ever, not wanting the vesicular murmur in any part. Neither from the 
voice could I get more infumiatiun ; it was neither cavernous nor pec- 
turiloquouB. PeicusBion elicited a eomewhat different aound from the 
apace between the clavicle and mamma on one side and the other. But 
the sound was dull on neither side. What, however, neither the reapi- 
ratiou nor the voice could declare by any authentic si^i, was made 
clear and manifest by the act of coughing; viz. that there was a large 
cavity, full of fluid, occupying a space in one lung between the clavicle 
and the mamma. For when I desired the patient to make as deep an 
inspiration as he could, and then to cough with all the force he waa 
able, inalAntly there came plash after plash against my e^ir from the 
whole of this space ; a aound which could only result from the agitation 
of tluid in a Inrtjc cavity. 

' lint wjiy WHS there a vesicular miimiur at this space? Probably 
bccHtisL' llio cavity, huge iis it was, had a considerate etratimi of 
healthy huig iiiti'nvosod' lictwceu it anrl the walls of lb'- chest. Why 
was ilicic no pi'i'tordinjuy ? These same conditious, the size of the 
cavil y, iiiul the iuicrycuiiou of healthy hi n;; between it and the walls of 
tlu' ciu'si, were cnouirli to prevent it. Besides, the cavity was ftill, auil 
lliiis was luiliivoiiriiMc to pectoriloqiiv. And why, above all, was there 
nil ii,i,yui7/.-iii.-iil, no i^uiilioi: suiiud in the respiration, and little or no 
i'\|i.etiiiH-,iiinV The aiv durrui; ludiiiary respiration might not have free 
iieeei.> ui ilic c:i\ ii\ . The cavity was there, but there uiisht be no con- 
f.iileialile Uinuehiis' cuieiiiii; it, "Or, what is most probable, a consider- 
iilile bvmuiuis or briiiu-hi entered ii, but were obstnicted bv some ol>- 
stiirle, IViiui williiii or iV.mi wiihout, bi-forc they reached 'it. Either 
mw a Uiiiro cavity full of pus 
of air fmd its way iirlo it, ia 
asitation of its contents, and' 
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Although the deposition of tubercle in the lung and its subse- 
quent softening are the genuine characters of phtlusis^ yet there is 
great variety in the course of the malady. In some^ the first or 
tuberculous stage is slow^ and attended with such slight symptoms^ 
^ merely to fix the attention of the patient and his friends on a 
feeble and declining state of general health. Such an individual 
is said &ver to be ill and never to be well ; he outlives many with 
^om he had been an olyect of pity — ^whose robust frames and 
Opacities of active enjoyment he has envied. Perhaps a little 
bleeding from the lung may excite alarm^ which^ however, is soon 
^Uayed : and then the usual hopes, and fears, and thoughts, and 
"^bits of his every day life run in their usual channels. If ho be 
^jn and placid, little will occur to break on his tranquilHty ; if 
^^i^ctured with melancholy; he will run the gaimtlet of medical 
^'^flictions, trying every name and system uppermost in the scvun 
^^d froth of a metropolitan reputation. 

Having stated what consumption really is as a malady of the 

*Viiigs, and compared certain forms of phthisis with kindred forms 

^f disease in external parts. Dr. Latham proceeds to follow out 

liLis great practical distinctions. These distinctions are new ; but 

t.liey are stated with the precision and simplicity of truth, and are 

"tie unquestionable results of the vast experience of a wise observer. 

Xle shows, that there is an unmised phthisis and a mixed phthisis, 

nnd that each has its own auscultatory signs, marking all its stages, 

and suggesting its treatment, and determining the prognosis of the 

physician. Of the unmixed phthisis he describes two varieties — 

^ Consumption is perpetually presenting itself to me in this form. 
An individual loses the complexion of health, and becomes thin ; he 
coughs a little ; but perhaps he has no notable fever, and no constant 
acceteration of pulse. I auscult his chest, and find a dulness beneath 
one or both clavicles, or about one or both scapulae, and a free respiratory 
munnur through every other part of the lungs. Here there is no disease 
beyond tubercles ; and while they occupy the upper lobe, the whole 
lungs besides are without a vestige of disease. This form of consump- 
tion may endiure for years and years, the auscultatory signs continually 
denoting the same thing, and the patient getting neither a bit better nor 
a bit worse in the mean time. But he is a wretched invalid, and finds 
that there is something continually incapacitating him for the severer 
business of life. 

' To such a person it is a continual puzzle why he does not get well. 
He consults an infinite niunber of medical men ; and it is remarkable 
- that he gets nq comfort or satisfaction from those who understand his 
disease the best, and the greatest comfort and satisfaction from those 
who imderstand nothing about it. Those, who know what it is, out of 
kindness do not tell him the truth, and they cannot asseverate a false- 
hood stoutly enough to carry any weight with it ; whereas those who 
know nothing a^ut it affirm boldly and unhesitatingly that it is all 
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many striking circnmBtances^ distinguishable from others. I 
iirly wish that I had a less accurate knowledge of it ; for that 
edge first came to me from observing its symptoms in two of my 
valued friends, and from watching in them, year after year, the 
lit hesitating approaches of death. 

it consumption is perpetually presenting itself to me under a dif- 
character. The patient will live as long as he whose disease is 
) advance beyond the stage of mere tubercles. His condition, 
er, is different; and that condition varies more from time to 
he will spit for a while considerable quantities of pus, and then 
rom expectorating altogether. He will suffer hectic fever, and 
irow it off, and then suffer it again ; lose his flesh, and recover it, 
en lose it again. Here, if you auscult the chest, you will find 
ous respiration or pectoriloquy, a gurgling respiration or a 
ig cough at the apex of one or both lungs, and at every other part 

vesicular murmur. These are the cases in which pulmonary 
es excite around themselves just enough of inflammation and 
ation to procure their own solution or evacuation, and no more. 
Lthisical disease is carrying on its own specific processes within 
i specific limits. It is depositing tubercular matter, and then 
ting, and softening, and evacuating it; and the result is the 
on of a vomica. But, except in the seat of the vomica, the 
lung still remains healthy. 

^ery dear friend of my own was twelve years dying of consump- 
md another individual was twenty. They had expectoration, 
ctic fever, coming and going during twelve and twenty years ; 
y died before the days of auscultation, and, therefore, the exact 
on of the lungs at different periods during the progress of their 

was not known. I know a man, now living, who occasionally 
ood and pus, and who has occasionally spit blood and pus during 
t twenty years. At various times during the last four years, 
ation has discovered a vomica or vomicae at the apex of one lung, 
thai, a satisfactory vesicular murmur in other parts. This indi- 

in what regards eating and drinking, has lived a life of absti- 
but a life of great toil in what regards exertion of body and 

Sometimes his friends are full of apprehension about him ; his 
fever, his emaciation, his cough, and expectoration, seem pre- 
3 the worst event ; but again he rallies, and his mind and his 
jcover, or seem to recover, their wonted powers, 
t in this form of pulmonary consumption, a time arrives at which 
J no more resumption of the appearance or reality of health, no 
ausing between (as it would seem) the formation of one vomica 
lother. The hectic, the cough, the expectoration, continue; 
eu^iation increases ; the strength declines ; and auscultation has 
rer to seek the gargouillement, the cavernous breathing, or the 
ioquy, in one spot, l3ut finds them at all times anywhere between 
Icicle and the mamma, or anywhere about the scapula on one 

sides. Here, too, however, it is remarkable, as in the other 

consumption, that th^ vesicular murmur of health i§ often heard 

to 
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' In exHD^niixig hf diAiection the bodies of those who die of pulmonary 
(OBiomption» among many existing vomicae we occasionally find the 
ttioes (tf a Tomica healed. At the apex of the lung we find an indenta- 
tion, and descending from it, for half an inch or an inch, a thick per- 
pendicular line of tough ligamentous substance. Sometimes this sub- 
iti&oe, by being pulled asunder, is discovered to contain the remains 
of a cavity, and sometimes not. But what imports this reparation of a 
ung^e vomica, if so many besides still exist? A reparation of a twentieth 
part of the existing disease cannot be called a cure. 

* Bat in those who have not died of any pulmonary symptoms, and 
who were never known during their lives to have had any symptoms 
apparently phthisical, the same evidences have been found after death 
<^what once was a vomica, but no existing vomicae together with it. 
This is a cure, or tantamount to a cure. It is as much a cure as when 
* sini^e Acrofiilous cervical gland goes on to suppuration and heals with 
A scar. A single vomica, you may say, is as much of the essence of 
Consumption, as a hundred ; and if the morbid structure (no matter how 
ftoalY) in which the disease essentially consists be repaired, the disease 
18 cured — that is, the consumption is cured. But it was a consumption 
^hich nobody knew to exist. Now all this maybe very fine reasoning ; 
but it does not meet the plain meaning of the inquiry whether con^ 
sumption be curable. It is not proof enough to common sense of its 
being so, that a few isolated vomicae, which gave no sign of their exist- 
ence, should have undergone reparation. AU the world is asking us 
"whether consun^tion be curable? Indeed, all the world is interested 
in the question : for there is hardly a family into which consumption, 
Boenor or later, does not enter ; and when a man makes the inquiry (as it 
were) speculatively, or indifferently, he has most likely a real practical 
interest in it at home. He says, " Is consumption a curable disease ?" 
But he vxmld say, '^ I have a wife or a child, a brother or a sister, who 
is decidedly consumptive ; is there the least possible hope left me that 
they can recover ?" 

* To the question proposed with such intent, it is a mockery to 
answer "Consumption is a curable disease;" because, forsooth, its 
entire process firom bcfginning to end — ^its formation, progress, cure — 
may be secretly transacted within the body without our knowing or 
suspecting anything about it. 

* If you ask me, as a physician, whether I have ever had experience of 
a perfect and satisfactory recovery taking place, where there have been 
all the best known popular symptoms of phthisis decidedly marked, 
symptoms which (as far as they go) no physician could possibly say 
were not those of phthisis ? I answer, " Often." 

* But if you ask me whether I have ever had experience of the like 
perfect and satisfactory recovery where there were all these popular 
symptoms, and, withcU, the conditions proper to phthisis, ascertained 
by auscultatory signs to exist beyond a doubt within the lungs ? I 
answer, ** Hitherto never." 

* What shall we say then ? How shall we answer the popular ques- 
tion in the popular sense, and still answer it truly? We cannot say 
- . that 
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TrMle the didease is yet iabidlng in its tubercular stage. But when in- 
flammation does occur, I have generally remarked in it the same cir- 
comstances and attendant conditions which belong to the haemorrhage ; 
the same sudden and distinct mode of attack ; and that degree of ex- 
citement of the blood-vessels which requires the same treatment, and 
tk same successful result. Moreover, there have been the same aus- 
cultatory signs ; namely, crepitation at the lower part of the lungs, pro- 
duced hy the ^fusion of serum or mucus ; and dulness at the upper 
part, produced by the deposition of tubercles. The only difference is, 
that in one case serum or mucus is expectorated, and in the other blood. 
* But it is when pulmonary consumption has advanced beyond the 
tabercular stage that we find the most frequent examples of its mixed 
character. Bronchial or vesicular effusion is almost the constant ac- 
companiment of vomicae ; and the expectoration is now often as much 
supplied by the mucous lining of the air-passages as by the cavities 
themselves. You have only to go into the wards of the hospital, and 
you may at once acquaint yourselves in a dozen instances with the 
ouxed cnaracter of the auscultatory sounds. Gurgling cough, gurgling 
ftnd cavernous respiration, pectoriloquy, one, or several, or all together, 
^ill show that this, that, and the other patient, have vomicae in their 
'uiigs ; and large and small crepitation, one or both concurrently, will 
'how also that this, that, and the other patient, have fluid eflFused here, 
here, or everywhere, within the respiratory passages. 

* Now, when vomicae have been long formed, and the expectoration 
ong established, haemorrhage and inflammation are less liable to occur 
a sudden and distinct attacks. The blood, or mucus, or serum, which 
re now separated from the surface of the air-passages, result from a 
ascular action of less force, but of more permanency, and are them- 
elves more abiding. It should be remarked, however, that blood, 
^hich is more common in another stage of pulmonary consumption, is 
lore rare in this ; not that blood does not 71010 sometimes appear, but 
t appears rather as a part of the expectorated matter, streaking or 
taining it, than as pure and sincere blood. Assuredly, after the ex- 
•ectoration is established, sudden and profilse gushes of blood seldom 
ccur. Probably the expectoration itself is the security against them, 
he circulation thus obtaining all the relief it stands in need of. Pro- 
»ably, too, the security becomes greater in proportion as the expectora- 
ion is more copious and more free, and proceeds from a larger extent 
if mucous surface. 

* All this is, in the nature of things, very probable, and it is confirmed 
me by the striking fact which, in a few instances, I have known, of 
; copious muco-purulent expectoration suddenly ceasing, and a frightful 
laemoptysis at once bursting forth ; as if the circulation, being sud- 
lenly baffled, had sought and found the nearest way to free itself. In 
hese instances, when the haemorrhage ceased, the expectoration was 
e-established. It should be mentioned, that in the destructive pro- 
:esses connected with the formation of many and large vomicae, the 
ilood-vessels of the lungs do not always escape ulceration, or rupture, 
fhile they are yet pervious; and then a mortal haemorrhage is the con- 
sequence. 



Laiham on Diteatra of the Cheat, 

Bat Each keiDocrtui^ b purely accidental, and iDdependent 
ef may proper Ivmonlugie ictMo (if I may so call it) in the vms^i 
timnsdTO. I^t me guwii yoa annul a Tnlgar error. Hsetnoptvali 
wfed ruptuie of a Uood-Tessel aie, in the popular seDBC, converlibit 
terms ; so much is one conceiTEil to be the natural and necesBsry con- 
seqaence af the other. Bat nqinire of a blood-vessel, which has been 
esteemed ite only cause trf tupmoptrsis, is unquestionably the ratal 
cauae of ail; and thi* accident, nhich one mi^ht expect to find fw- 
qnaii in puhnonajy consumptioD, nature has taken great pains to gusid 
against ; tor no sooner does the destroctire process of forming vomica 
within the Ituuts bezia. than she sedulously betakes herself to cloaing 
up the arteries which lead lu them by dots of blood : and as to tlie 
reins, partly (I believe) bythe same process, and by otherwise arrestiEg 
the ciiculatioo Lhrooifa them, she reduces them to impervious shrrfa. 

' Now, ia all eases oi f uhaonary consumption arrived at the stage of 
vomicie. i wonid recommend a constant regard to the extent of ihedii- 
fue beyond its specific linuta. I would recommend that, begides 6t- 
tendiofc to the sounds indicative of cavities, you should take espeeia! 
note of cTVpilaiionx, and how they vary in the distance to which thej 
spiead themselves from time to time. The gargouillement, aod the 
pectoriloquy, and the vomicK, from which they arise, are beyond our 
reach remedialfy; not bo the crepitations, and tfie vascular action which 
produces them. In my treatment of puhnonary consumption, I am ac- 
costomed to make th«e crepttatianB serve me for practical indicationB, 
endeavouring by all means to lessen and circnniBcribe them, and thna 
seeking, under the guidance of Ruscultatiun, to brinu back the difatsc 
as much as possible within its specific limits. 

' The bronchial and vesicular etftisioii, which is the concomitant o( 
vomiiw, submits itself to the intluenc,' of nudicine in various degrees. 
Very often, when there are sur^lina coush, and aorglina: and cavernous 
respiration and pectoriloquy, at certain points, and, withal, lai^ 
mil -mall crepitaiinns ditlviseii widely tliroujh the longs, a seasonable 
remetU will eiuirelv sweep away the latter s.iunds, and leave the former 
alone \ -mall 0U|i|i!Ul% a tew leeches, a blisier, a liniment, a mustard 
(.ataplaem — one or other of these, accordinsj: to the degree of vascular 
letton applied at the risrht time and iti the ri^ht place, will produce 
immense relief, by briiisfine the disease back tor u while within its spe- 
ciht limits 

' It I- thu', as perluii>s vou inEty have remarked, that almost ever)- 
phthisical patient brouirht into tlie hospitid experiences great relief for a 
short time ittcr his admission. The poor, alas ! are not only the chief 
viLtims ot phthisis, hut they sutler the disease with all its occasional 
superadded evils, wliich their e\iiiijuri\ tlieir hnnlship-s, and their nred- 
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llowBi the patients should sometimes believe themselves cured at once 
id entirdy I But the effusion again and again returns, and requires 
^ and again to be abated.' — ^pp. 266-213. 

Thus we have presented to the general reader an outline of 
ne oi the greatest modern improvements in our means of in- 
estigating diseases. The English press had hitherto afforded 
B Ms subject of auscultation only translations from^ or loose 
(unmentaries on^ a French text. But Dr. Latham has worked 
at the matter a&esh for himself^ and illustrated it by his 
wn instances^ put it in an English garb of thought and Ian- 
nage^ and adapted it to English common sense. Our account 
light have been rendered more accurate by being made more 
unate; but what it then would have gained in exactness^ it 
'ould have lost in intelligibility to those who are uninitiated in 
le barbarisms of medical nomenclature. To those who are fasci- 
ated with the details of medicine^ and who love to attribute to 
lemselves all the ills that flesh is heir to^ the perusal of Dr. 
atham*s work will be good mental discipline. The unpretending 
)od sense which pervades it^ and the just estimate he has made 
' the objects^ the means^ and the powers of medicine^ may serve 

unload the imaginations of such medical dilettanti of the 
irilouJs stuff which they have gathered up for their own discom- 
rt. As to those who are tortured by uncertainty — ^who know 
t what to hope nor what to fear — ^for some friend stricken with 
dady^ this little volume will remove from them the ' infinite 
^ue,' and steady the mind and clear away all the mists which 
icure the paths to action ; and, though its perusal may some- 
les remove cheating hopes and •baseless expectations, it will 
ener rouse the anxious inquirer to economise those hours of 
i which seemed disputed by health and disease. We can wish 
thing better for Dr. Latham's fame, than that his succeeding 
umes should equal, in the investigation of other diseases, the 
ength and simplicity with which that we now close has inves- 
ated the affections of the chest. 



RT. XI. — Ohiaces at Life in City and Suburb. By Cornelius 

Webbe. 12mo. llondon. 1836. 

^HE author of this little work has sent us a copy of it, with a 
letter, in which he informs us that he has for many years been 
iployed by our printer, Mr. Clowes, as the 'reader — that is to say, 
» final corrector of the proof-sheets of the ' Quarterly Review.' 
lis circnmstance^ we fairly confess^ seemed to give Mr. Webbe 

a 
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rattentMO : and we tliuik tte g:oo(l-niiturej 
|i^ibr viD a^rvK vtfb ns; but oa opening the txiok wc disco- 
TCTcd a de^rre <rf Hteiarr mrril which ml^ht well depend up™ 
ItaeiL Mr. Came&Bs Webbr has. in the intei^als of his profes- 
" " " 1 lanes of this great town and 

_ e and a benex^olent heart ; and he 
B in a Avle of picturesque liveliness 
s(aB^tlwBBaadeiidFTpruse) of Charles Lamb. 
TW flan» aad jpcnntt deambcd br hun are. fur the most p.-irt, 
ax uem K» w as if w iai anvr find in London : and so the; will 
be k> ibe una* My t JIy vnm «< oar Liodon readers. Bnt tfacrc^ 
t» the ■"■' ''->*■ sBiHip 9t Irrndk «■ his ilelineiLtbiis ; and the un — 
aflmrvl pxd immtmmt and OMteMednns of dispo^lion which h^:^ 
rarrWs wiih bw «faei««n W goas, ene them a clmrm whiclM 
trt-nl!« thf tSett of s«ae nf Goi&mitfa's earlr essays in lh»_ 
' t'itls*^ of the WorW.' In the dajs. br-ihe-bje, when Goid.fl 
lauiib maiW acmwintince with Aem 7^&&i. and performed thos-jK 
luun afcuat tsUastiMt and Hucmcr, winch his Chmete Philosopher^ 
tt ntttkhr k> )MUM A» tMicw^^ ; — in out a lew of those days pcxm- 
Guliiiuutfa WW cuMeaC to can Imb br««l bv the same humblVI 
t.«lstu«iWliMr.W<4brbuklbartabMiia^^ed. The Doctors 
on his &ra armal is thn f ap u l u . was too happy to iind a..^ 
tti^t^frmmtl as r rmdrr in Ae w itine -office <^ Richardson, tk= 
auth»*r .>f • Clarissa Hartowe.^ 

A U".v sSt: qv.i'iaiLi'cs »'.,. 5b".v ;ho *■« ni airmsemcnt wliic^ 
m;i\ i'^ cx'Av.t^l :::■■•: M- U\-oix'. wb', \i '.ike .'iher printers hr^ 

!i;i>' i' .■ vv .! ' i ..- ..iL !■ i, ^\ ,■ :.i!i.v' :.:.■' :..':.li>wino; iVom an essEra_>' 

■ [ ■ ^- ■.■ ■ ■ - ■ , - ■ . ■ ■ ■ I. --^iz^i :>.j.: :ie i-J-^r ends of l!«is 

:. . ,1—,- :■-,>■ > ■ >" ■ 1 :;, 7-- i! i.i::i'eieiiu tromeacft 

,.■ ■ ,> ' ,," ' ■ -.- ir. .^-L.-.f ::-«i. Enter Spital- 

T-.' ■-. r ■. ■ ---■ ■ . , ■■ . ^^ ; :'-■., "sam'.i oi human 

K' --, -■ ■_ - "■■ --.LI I.' -^. ■■.■:-:■.■. :Jiie ^Ji'JissandsUviiig 

,■■■■. ■■ ■ - [.■ ■ . 1- I- ■ ,'-. l.i; ".i:-. Ut tn lii the loftv- 

^' I ■..'.■ -I I-' '."" ■.:■.■. ■/.-■^ lljcij.! region of 

J -■■-•. , V ■ -- ■ I I — ■ 1 ■.^•: '.--v.-iA^v, the ajipareut 

«, ■ ,■ X-. :"--■■■' ^ - ■■ -:\"- ->.:',:crs h.ul wLihered 

r ■' - - ■■ -■.-,■-.■. ■.''.■ ■ ■.-.-i.'.-. jlii. iud hoiriliW 
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txieet with such a resident, is not " native i£nd to the manner bom," 
lOid follows not the staple business of the district. Three or four years 
since, a procession of some hundreds of these poor fellows passed through 
the city to watch some question on silk manufactures, then before me 
House of C<Hnmons : it was the most wretched sight ever beheld in this 
wealthy metropolis! I felt curious to see these unfortunate beings in 
their own quarter, and took the first leisure day I had to wander amongst 
them. EYerything seemed as new to me as if^^I had dropt into an alien 
city, and among men and things new and strange. It was the season 
of one of our holiday festivals, and this afforded me an opportunity 
^ trace them to their haunts for such poor amusements and enjoy- 
'oenta aa they could find time to take and money to purchase. Nothing 
could be more melancholy than their mirth : the wretched tea-garden, 
(or rather a place so called, where, at two-pence a head, hot water and 
Mockery are supplied to sudi parties as bring their own tea, sugar, &c.) 
^ith its aoot-black grass-plat and a swing for the children, the public- 
^ouse and its covered skittle-ground, were the alpha and the omega of 
^Ixeir amusements. At one place an attempt was made at a soaped pole 
^^d a leff of mutton, as a lure to draw company ; but no one that I could 
s^e was mclined to try '* how hard it was to climb." At another part a 
sickly-looking Jad was engaged by a publican, as a Whitsuntide attrac- 
tion, to pick up a hundr^ stones in a given time. A few gathered 
tog^iher, porter and pipes were indulged in, but there was an entire ab- 
Bence of ul mirth and enjoyment. One day, though a holiday, was not 
laufficient to make them forget all their privations and poverty. See 
them, again, straggling from church or chapel on the Sunday : cleanly 
Tags are their raiment, and squalor still saddens their faces, which even 
•* the light from heaven" cannot brighten into cheerftdness. Enter 
their houses, or content yourself with merely looking at them or into 
them : wretchedness is there, and is the hard landlord of their hearths. If 
there is one portion of this metropolis which more than another requires 
a thorough investigation into the comforts and wants of its working 
classes, it is Spitalfields.' — ^pp. 141 — 150, 

In the same chapter we have this view of ^ that Boeotia of 
thriving blackguardism, Whitechapel :' — 

* Here you lose sight of the dwarfish and dwindled weavers, and are 
moving among men of might — fellows of thews and sinews, genuine 
specimens of the stuff of which common men are made — no porce- 
lain and brittle ware, but unqualified English clay and flint-stone, 
roughly annealed, but strong, solid, and serviceable. " A Whitechapel 
bird" was once a well-understood designation of a thorough-paced 
rascal — one versed in all the accomplishments of bull-baiting, dog- 
fancying and dog-stealing, Sunday-morning boxing-matches, larce- 
nies great and small, duffing, chaffering, and all other kinds and de- 
grees of low and high villany. Thirty years ago no Sraithfield market- 
day passed over without what is called a " bull-hank," which consisted 
in selecting a likely beast to afford sport from any drove entering White- 
chapel, and hunting him through the streets till he became infuriated : — 
when the ruffians had had their fun out, and enough fright and alarm 

vojL- LVii. NO. cxiii. Q were 





in (Ik WcM. it ilifia il* wO, uka iwt, Md lifa ^ ito knrf nk^Ji 
Emc: • Guridtww «nni !• Ifce MHC^tUcrnfk: d«t » 
to tkctr hoDMB, aid SMka Acb dM«J'— fp. ISl— lax. 
PaUammlU tim Mr. WcUe imtmtn > huiw 
i) Umire, where the li ie,i<li i vC Skakapean are 
a* nKtSatij as thej wov al Af Cfhbt tma haninA 
ago. We partake fab pUanire is tMs ^soxiny. A thbd 
i«iin ' nar rfifj'Ur »' own eMp ■^►f thp river : awl ilsJescriplJoLi 

. Owru':'s Fid'l-! i- -.ij': Surifty Cuil=i-e t.f C'raie, I;* ibe dis- 
> r,i jt.. ■..(;-; .l',,ii,-. ■.;.:-- :V::, It". :hc'm ur^p ii,:o ;"-e puV^c-houses 
M'Uui Ui',' Oi-';!.'^!!, Tti':y -.i-ill ihtre niid r^.-ia* niii \^i" wosien of 
liii yit:, iiii'i fiiii'; ■.■-;,',!■; I wii'i live on liiem. Tue ujuii sr-Jlantrv 
t rtversi;'! ; iijr '.Jn: " Imliei" trt-at the " seaiaita," and ihe 
ii'.;, if yi.ii i:j;uy ia:\ \'. fcnth, corner iVom ihe same r^ir t;iian«. 
ii: iif Cii]!.-; aii'I 'Iti'mviii; ijf biiNrit-'^ are as comaija ia these 
- i- -Ah a],.l \.^:>-r. yh-. A. :.^;.i,ei;;.-- MUi B. of a desi^j :o "cir- 
iTi'" lii.T i]i :hi- iiiHiilv Uj-'j!n 1,1'Sam i?impson, who ii hi-r "dear 

fill iiim|iljiMi-;]t or lawlcM l)-,i,"v, besides other perqiuii;ei. Sam 
nf j.h.i (■, :.i]i| iirj wcjiiilcr : liii laii employer marked :i>me moDey 
1111 111- till, «liji:li Sam wfLS somehow detected in lakius. He was 
iii,(iiiii-d l>i:tuii-(' lieliiiil rerijicctalilefrieiids,a heart-brokenmother, 
b'ii^:-.-(li:iitJna;.t(r. As Sain stole tliis and Other monies to suppiv 
r.-.,iti. .„rMi,, A,, llii; K-;t.' .he cau do 1= to support him tiltlie 
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Seven Dials take the same road to it, but they arrive there in the end. 

Other flaah-houses in the same vicinity have their Simpsons too, but 

tliey are of a still lower grade. These are the young apes of greater 

i^ajscals — boys of fourteen or fifteen, who have studied that Arabian- 

^^ights-Entertainment of the willing to be vile and already half-depraved, 

tli.e Newgate Calendar, till they are enamoured of its crimes and cri- 

xxxinals, and long to revive some forgotten page of its corrupting history. 

rphese juvenile Jonathan Wilds and Dick Turpins assume the man, 

STnoke their pipes in-doors and out, drink gin enough to poison a 

X3utchman, swear surprisingly well, and " keq) their girls !" Every one 

of these boys is destined " to smell rue," as they call being put upon 

t^Tial — that plant and others being commonly spread over the ledges of 

tlie prisoner's dock, the jury-box, and the tables of criminal courts, as 

clisinfectants. The police know these haunts of young depravity well, 

and there their intelligence stops. There are men now moving about 

this city, reputed thieves for thirty or forty years, who have never got 

"further into the labyrinths of limbo than the bar of Bow-street, where 

some honest attorney, or their own cunning and ingenuity, stayed 

iuither progress, and returned them among society, admonished but not 

amended, only made more circumspect for the iuture. The liberty of 

MtftAi?/iBBacredI'— pp. 158—162. 

Another chapter is entitled ' A London Sunday ;' and it con- 
tains^ with some painful passages, more that are in all respects 
agreeable. After certain reminiscences of the London Sunday 
of thirty years back^ he says — 

* London is now, thanks to whatever has made it so, a better-l)ehaved 
city, with better-behaved citizens, entertaining more wishes to be decent, 
^nd struggling more for the decencies, than did their working fathers. 
Despite of the continual cry about poverty, there is more apparent com- 
Ibrt, smartness, nay, even elegance, to be observed among the popidation 
>vhich swarms along the roads leading out of town on Sundays, tlian our 
grandfathers dreamt of, or the grumblers of our day will acknowledge. 
That there is poverty no one can deny ; but that it bears any sort of com- 
parison with the real increase in comforts of the working classes I 
do most advisedly deny. Thousands of working men now wear such 
clothes as the gentlemen of the last century thought " tlie outward and 
visible sign " of wealth and fashion : with this superiority in dress, there 
is also a superiority in the carriage, conversation, and tastes of these 
men : they patronize amusements, and visit such places, and mix up and 
blend harmoniously with such society, as men of the same rank in the 
seventeenth century would have thought a man mad if he had said they 
would cidtivate and enjoy.' — pp. 77, 78. 

He proceeds to sketch various groups among the class of 
artisans ; and concludes with this pleasing little picture of ih^ 
maid of all work. 

* It is Betty's " Sunday out.'' Betty is a good girl ; and what's 
more, good-looking; and moreover dresses well; and further is well- 
shaped; and eke respectable; and, in addition, is beloved by every 

Q 2 body, 
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body, especially by the handsome butcher in her street, who is single, 
irnd in a moment when butchers are bb tender as their meat popped the 
qiiestion whether she hod aay prejudice against butchers; niid Betty, 
like the candid creature ehe is, answered that " She had no prqudice 
against any one;" when Cnimp— for that's his name — taking heart, 
asked her " If she would dislike being a butcher's wife?" — and Betty, 
turning red, and then pale, and then red again, replied, " That she would 
as lief be a butcher's wife as a baker's, for that matter, with the pwroijor 
that she liked the butcher better than the liaker;" — bo that the thing is 
as good as settled that she is to be Mrs. Crump, And this is the reason 
why she looks so red, broiling, and fluttered to-day. She has a dozen 
friends to whom she must tell the important secret; they live at all cor" 
ners of the town, and miles apart ; but tthe means to visit them all : — if m 
she does, she will make a circuit which would tire a horse. I foresee ■ 
tliat she will knock up at the second or third stage, and be glad of B dish 
of tea, a happy shedding of tears with some female friend at the turn in 
lier fortunes, and an omnibus back, that she may get home in good time,.^ 

as missus is mighty particular about servants coming home eaidy 

Betfy'a heart is full — too full; and so are her pockets, crammed witl^ 
apples, oranges, cakes, a top, two whistles, and three balls which nini^a 
over her master's wall, heaven knows how mysteriously — presents tha^» 
for her " nevies and nieces, bless their dear little hearts '." Some of he— _ 

mistress's cast-off tilings; alarge lump of dripping; some tea and sugar 

(mind, of her own purchasing) ; and sn extensive miscellany of broke^E: 
victuals, are all done up in a bundle for the ])oor widow who was lite 
mother to her when she was a little motherless girl. She deserves to bi^n 
Mrs. Crump, especially as Crump is doing well, and is a worthy, houe^^ 
fellow. "Why, there he is '. — he has met her " quite jnomtskus," as 1^^ 
says, but any one may read in his eyes that that is a trick of love : — 1=^ 
puts her arm in his ; insists upon cari'ying lier bundle ; and away th(^= 
go — Betty blushing and emliarrasscd, but happy — Cnnnp i>roud of h -£ 
dear little Betty, and not wholly uncnnscious of the untaniished merit «:» 
bis boot-tops. It is a match.' — pp. 87 — 90. 

We rondude with part of an essay, entitled, ' Cimteiit.' Tti<H 
worthy ' reader' has here drawn a little on his fancy — and in— 
dei'd amply vindicates his title to a place among the autliors of~ 
Tlie Cockney School — but nevertheless we feel that it reflects the 
true spirit of a good anil a wise man : — 

' I have now and then, in the wantonness and iii^atitude of my heart, 
cherished for a moment, or an hour, or a liay, that moody and gloomy 
dissatisfaction, Discontent; but it is an uglv huniuur. . , Besides, 
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^^travagance. It is for mc that the beauties of this great city (and 

^We is the city that can exhibit more womanly loveliness?) walk 

^otoad in May and June : I behold them with reverence and bachelorly 

^^otion ; for I have not yet warbled to the tune of " Hail, wedded 

loye!" and liave never yet responded to that church service which begins 

^ith the words " Dearly beloved " and ends with that ill-omened word 

amazement." But I am content, and still have a heart " to let," — 

coming-in caay ;" for " cards of particulars inquire within." For me 

"*e doors of taverns out of number gape their mahogany jaws, and invite 

Dje to walk in : for me the waiters stand ready to draw their white nap- 

J^^s in their right hands through their left hands : for me the larder is 

daily stored with flesh, fish, and fowl, the cod is crimped, the champagne 

^^^9 fruit-pies are kept cold, and that calfs-hcad has had a lemon be- 

/^^H his tusks for these three days last past, and only waits my word to 

J^ diressed, and made meet and meat for me If I desire to make a 

tK^^ cut into Surrey from the theatres, Waterloo bridge has been 

ij^o^ni across the river for me : it cost my too considerate countrymen 

^^? many thousands — the more their munificence and unsparing dctcr- 

^.^^ation to oblige me: I acknowledge their attention to my conve- 

j^^'toce, and drop a penny to Tilt, as a slight douceur for his civility 




Y/^^ters for my devious wanderings and delectation The Parliament- 

^^uses and play-houses are thrown open in their seasons to gratify my 
Alternate relish for politics and poetry. The King (God bless him !) 
^^>es to open the one in his best carriage and best clothes [!] to gratify 
^V^e ; and would take it much to heart if I did not pay him the poor com- 
X^liment of witnessing his state, and observing and acknowledging how 
^osy and hearty he looks, and how well he becomes his dignity — ^liis 
dignity him. The managers open the others, and advertise me to 
** come but and see" their Macready and Ellen Tree, and Malibran: 
"lor me that gentleman studies deeply and learnedly to perfect himself in 
liis admirable art : the ladies enrapture my senses, thrill me with plea- 
surable emotions, and stir my gentler passions. Books are published 
almost hourly to instruct and please mc : they are made cheap to suit 
my circumstances ; and comely, to take my eye. For me Wilkie, and 
Etty, and Callcott, and the Landscers paint ; and Chantrey and Behnes 
chisel. The " Morning Chronicle" is printed and published every 
morning, that I may know what news is stirring abroad and at home : 
if. I «9i wrong in any political opinion, the editor sets me right: if I 
jWdifierent to party, he rouses me up, and makes me a partizan. In 
I Sir Btfbert Peel pretends to address himself to the Speaker, 
^^"^ that he speaks — it is me that he endeavours to convince — 
vn do so, the fault is in mo, not in his oratory' ! — p. 230. 

*1 flattered to find^ that after being reader of 
"'for so many years, Mr. Webbe still 
the * Morning Chronicle ;' but vre hope 
h convert him. 

Art. 
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Art. XII.— 1. The Mirror of Parliament for 1836. 

2. Thp. Sppcck of the Hiyht Honourable Lord Lijndhurst, de- 

Ihered in the House of Lords on TTiursdaj/, August 18, 1S36, 

Twenty-fourth Edition. London. 183G. 

WE made, in our last nmnber, some observations on tbat branch 
of the general attack on the institutions of England, which _ 
is directed agsunst what we do not hesitate to call the citadel of the— 
constitution — the House of Lords ! We then discussed and dis- 
posed of — imperfectly we are well aware in point of execution, but^= 
irrefragably, we are assured, in constitutional law and political logics 

— the most prominent of the current objections to the position and 

composition of that estate * of the reabn. We then, as on other- 
occasions, endeavoured to show from general analt^y and his — 
torical experience, that hi any frame of government capable o^^ 
uniting liberty with stnljility, the supreme power of the state can — 
not be safely vested in one body ; — that if a constitution with twoi^ 
governing bodies be adopted, it is essential to the maintenance o£ 
their respective independence that they should stand on bases a^s 
distinct as the state of society will admit ; — that, for instance, i^^ 
one beelective, the other should be hereditary; — that if one be ex — 
posed to the violent gusts and local epidemics of jwpular opiuiunv 
the other should be elevated In a higher region where those vicis- 
situdes are less sudden, and where the direction of the steady andL 
wholesome current 6f opimon may be more accurately ascertained- 
8uch heinfr the general theory, we endeavoured to show, — ^and 
we trust that the insufficiency oi' the advocate could not essentially 
impair the force of the facts,— we endeavoured to show tha.t prm-- 
tically the House of Lords possesses not ()nly all the theoretic 
requisites for the due pcrformauce ol" its constitutional functions. 
but also several inridental equalities, created or dev(4ope<l by time, 
circumstances, and occasions, which liavc fitted it — by the mi»sl 
liappy practical adaptation — to the complex duties which, at the 
present day, it is called ujion to execute. 

The recurrence to a subject so reocnlly discussed may. we arc 
too well aware, be irksome to some i)f our readers ; hut H-e 
feel it to he an ine\"itable duty. Wlien the assault on wJiat 
we must again call the ritadfl of the ronxfiditioi). — m which 
are collected the liberties, the property, the glories, the hopes, 
and the very existence of the nation, — when, wo siiv, the assault is 
repeated with fresh forces aud inn-cased audacity, we must renew 
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our resistance and reinforce our defences. The present contest ia 
for no party interests, nor for insulated points of administrative 
policy — toto certaadum est de corpore rggni — ^nd may Heaven 
&votir the right ! 

It cannot bo too often repeated and pressed on the recollection 
and consideration of the public, that the main objection — that, 
"•deed, of which all others were but consequences and corol- 
'■ries — to what was called Parliamentary Reform, was thisj — that 
'"'der the pretence of clearing the House of Coumions from all 
^''^tocratical iniluence, and restoring it to its natural, as it was 
5^"ed, and strictly independent state, the Bill was in fact caJcu- 
*ted ((I transfer to it all the substantial power of the country, and 
** render it not merely independent, but predominant, by intro- 
''cing into its comjHwition sucli additional elements of mere 
****I>ular and physical influence as could not fail, ex necessitate 
^*^m, toleadto an usurpation of power on its part, and the conse- 
ntient absorption or anniliilation of the two other estates. 

This objection was strenuously repelled by the advocates of 
T^« bill] who insisted that it was a mere >Tsionary danger; that the 
^-•ommons having reconquered their own rights, would be, oa that 
/^^ly account, the more anxious not to infringe those of the other 
^irancbes ; and tliat the beautiful theorem of three distinct and 
^tjuiponderant powers, holding the state in equUibrio, would be 
t^e certain and vnalterahle result of their esperiment; and we 
Vjelieve that the vague plausibility of this vision, and its coincidence 
"Vith the doctrine of the balance of constitutional powers promul- 
gated by De Lolme and such superficial observers, seduced, to 
"the support of the Reform Bdl, a vast number of well-intentioned 
men, who would have resisted, and by their influence helped to 
defeat it, if they could have believed that it was pregnant with a 
democratic usurpation. They did not, or would not, see that the 
aristocratical influence which had grown up was barely sufficient 
to counterbalance the vast accession of democratieal power; and 
that the theory of three equiponderant authorities — in no case 
perhaps possible — was, as applied to the British constitution, a 
verbal delusion. 

But the argument was not only false in its theory, but it wholly 
overlooked all the compensating operations of the practical machine. 
In groping after low analogies they neglected the great analogy 
of the universe, and forgot that in the political, as in the natural 
world, it is only by mutiial influences, invisible to the vulgar eye, 
that those boilies, moring in orbits apparently distinct, could be 
combineil into one harmonious and enduring system. When the 
reformers landed that they had exposed an indefensible abuse in 
ibe existing practice of the constitution, by ahowing that the King 
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^^e Teal spirit of the oonstitution^ but to the very laws of society 
^d nature — ^which admit of no self-centered powers — and could 
pix)duce nothing but collisions between the parts^ and confusion 
^d distraction to the general system. 

What was then only prophecy and reasoning is now become 

^tter of fact^ equally notorious and alarming ; and the slightest 

^^tation — ^the most cautious and modified doubts nay^ the most 

Reasonable delay on the part of the House of Lords to register 

^pHdUy the dictates of the Commons^ is impeached as a flagrant 

abuse of their power, and branded with epithets too coarse and 

too indecent to be quoted even for reprobation. We blame such 

intemperance of language, but we cannot deny that the^ubstantial 

eoQcIuflion at which The Destructive Party has thus arrived is 

^tural, and was to be expected. We always foresaw that it 

'^uld — that it must be so — and that the alleged reform of the 

^ouse of Commons was only the plausible prologue to an 

?*^©Hipt at a radical revolution. This is now avowed. — Mr. 

^ Connell, whom we suppose we may, without oflTence to any 

^*^^3 quote as the most efiicient organ of the Reform party, if not 

^* tie Ministry itself, has distinctly told the public the conditions 

^"^ *4ot distant nor debatable — but the instant, urgent, and inex- 

P^^We conditions on which alone Lord Melbourne can hope for 

5*^^ support — the only substantial support, Mr. O'Conncll well 

l^^ows, that the existing ministry has in the empire. ' Lord Mel- 

^^'^tuiie,' he says, 

^*^ui8t content the English and Scotch Dissenters. 

* He must become the advocate of an increased and extended fran- 
^e. 

* He must consent to shorten the duration of parliaments. 
' He must not shrink from the ballot. 

* Above all, he must prepare for the conflict with the House of Lords,* 

It is not the least remarkable feature of this manifesto, that it 

>^as not spoken in parliament — nor at one of those associations to 

Avhich Mr. O'Connell has given, and from which he has received, 

so much political importance, — nor even in a letter to one of his 

ministerial correspondents. Lord Duncannon or Lord Melbourne 

himself, — no, it is addressed to the anonymous editor of a weekly 

journal distinguished, we admit, for the literary abiUty with which 

it maintains extreme radical opinions, but by no means the place 

where we should have expected to find a denunciation so awful — 

the death warrant, si fata sinunt, of the Peerage of England. 

From the columns of the f Spectator,' however, if it happens to 

reach the autumnal seclusion of Brockett Hall, Lord Melbourne 

will have learned — ^and we think even he will not have heard 

without emotion — ^the task which is assigned to him, and the penalty 

of 
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We fthall not waste two words on the general principle of the 

^ht and duty of the House of Lords to decide according to its own 

^nscientious views of the measures which may be presented to it ; 

lor although that is the question really at issue, no one, we believe, 

W been as yet bold or absurd enough to avow distinctly the 

iiegative proposition; and the argument — if we may call mere 

calmnmous allegations by such a name — is narrowed to an accu- 

tatbn against the Lords of having, in a series of instances and from 

the most unworthy motives, impeded, disfigured, and even rejected 

the wholesome legislative labours of the House of Commons. 

One noble person in particular has been held up, in language 

which we will not sully our page by quoting, to general incHgna- 

fon, and menaced with every extremity of public and even private 

''engeance, for being, as it is alleged, the ' atrocious ' instigator as 

'^ell as the ' accursed ' leader of the * infamous ' proceedings of 

^6 House of Lords, during the last session of parliament. 

Xord Lyndhurst's pubUc and private character needs no defence 
^5x>m us — ^e could no more exalt it than his calumniators can 
^^press it ; and we shall not be so needlessly officious, nor so 
'^^JUst to the good sense and feeling of the public at large, as to 
^tice more particularly the personaUties of which he has been 
'*^^ object : but it may not be useless to observe that the prominent 
^^t which Lord L3iidhurst has taken in these aifairs appears to 
jf* to have been not so much a matter of choice as of duty. Lord 
^ylldhu^st is confessedly, take him for all in all, the greatest 
^Wyer of England — he has filled the highest law offices with uni- 
^^rsal approbation — he has been Master of the Rolls, Chief Baron 
^f the Exchequer, and Lord Chancellor — and we believe we only 
^ho the opinion of the bar and the public, that in all these courts 
lie has exhibited the highest degree of every class of judicial 
ability. Removed from the Woolsack — (and, good God! how 
Replaced !) — he has thought it his duty to devote, we will not call 
It his leisure, but his time, his talents, and his learning to the 
House of Lords. He has taken a constant, and what his legal 
auperiority has made a prominent, part in the judicial proceedings 
rf the supreme Court of Appeal, and maintained, by liis presence, 
the confidence of the country in that tribunal wliich the insuffi- 
ciency of his successor on the woolsack might else have impaired. 
Of all this, envy or malevolence has not ventured to complain. 
Yet of the same general character has been the interference 
which has been so indecently arraigned. Who is there in the 
House or the country so fit and so bound as this great laivyer 
(even if he were not also a great statesman) to advise in the great 
council of the nation on matters of law and legislation ? Would 
he not be liable to general and just reproach if he had failed to 

do 
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aggresxion against the House of Commons, nor even of pre- 
jjiMUce og^nit their measures ; but, on the contrary, that tlie Lords 
Went to the utmost verge of reasonable concession — nay, that they 
jidded many minor points in which, but from the apprehen- 
bon of endangering more important objects, they cuuld not have 
I roncurred, and that in their amendments of some propositions 
] and their rejection of others, they linve acted with the most en- 
lighleoed and impartial judgment, and have, for a season at least, 
radicated and protected the laws and liberties of England, 

I. One of the first, and perhaps in its mere political aspect the 

most important of the measures of the Sessitm, was the Irish \[u- 

nieipn! Corporation Bill. His Majesty, in his speech from the 

throne, after referring to tlie report of the Commissioners ap- 

I pobted to inquire into the state of the municipal corporations in 

I Ireland, expressed a hope that it would be in the power of the two 

I lunaeg of Parliament to apply to any defects and evils that might 

cave been shown to exist in those institutions, ' a revnedy fimaded 

■ W &e same principles as those of the Acts which had already 

passed for England and Scotland.' 

This was an unusual and unfair attempt to pledge the two 
■•Wises to a particular measure, and even to the particular arrange- 
ment of the measure. The Duke of Wellington, accordingly, 
^''oved, as an amendment to the address, in the House of Lords, 
•flat ' that House would proceed without delay to the considera- 
^a of any defects or evils that might have been shown to exist in 
*>5»se institutions, for the purjiose of applying such remedies as 
**ight obviate all just causes of complaint, and insure the impartial 
**liiiiuistration of justice.' This motion his Grace supported with 
"^ usual perspicuity of statement, and vigour of reasoning. The 
"tiniaters made a languid and feeble attempt at opjiosition, and 
t length cfiitsented to the amendment. 

In the Commons, Sir Robert Peel moved, in one of the most 
fermentative as well as most brilliant of his speeches, a similar 
hQiendment, which was violently opposed by the ministers, and lost 
by a majority of 41. The bill was soon afterwards introduced. 
Xa its progress through the House of Commons, many material 
ftltenLtions were made in it with the consent of the Government, and 
of such a nature as to prove that they themselves felt the danger of 
extending to Ireland regulations which, even though they might be 
considered safe and beneficial in England, were not merely inap- 
plicable to, but really inconsislent with, the very peculiar and 
different state of Ireland, and the objects for which the corpora- 
tions were permitted to exist. 

From the history of the Irish corporations, it is apparent, and 

KdisputCj that they were originally foi-med, and subsequently 
maintained. 
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maint^ed, for the express and avowed purpose of protectii^ and 
extending' thu English power and the Protestant religion in Ire- 
land. They were the seals of the English settlers, invil«d and 
encouraged liy the laws and policy of England, from Hcnrj 
VIII. to George IV., to extend the lights of true reli^on and the 
example of social civilization among the bigoted and barbaroui 
natives, and for these purposes to constitute, as it were, the Englitk 
garrison in Ireland. The corporations have, to this day, retaoned 
much of their original character, as, we are grieved to add, ihe 
native Irish have of theirs ; and this allegiance on the part of 
the corporations to the connexion with England, the land of theii 
forefathers, and this unalterable fidelity to the original purposes 
of their establishment, are, all the world knows, the real causea 
why the ministers — in retrocession from the whole course «Di 
English policy, and in servile obedience to those who alfect "* 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive name of Irishmen — dete=f 
mined to destroy the Anglo-Irish corporations, and thereto" 
as far as municipal misgovemment could do so — weaken t~!S 
English connexion, and the Protestant Church. But these cc__^ 
porations were, we are told, self-elected — the modern phrase 
denunciation against all corporate or even social bodies. ^^^ 
have formerly shown that in any body, which is to have a joint we^ 
sponsibility, there must be some degree of self- election, and we ifH 
not here diverge into that question. But they are also accused o 
being exclusive ; and no doubt, as they were instituted for Prot^a- 
tant and English principles, and as the Roman Catholics have gone 
on increasing in their original hostility to the institutions and even 
to the very name of England, it was moi-ally imjwssible that the 
corpi>rations should be otherwise tlian exclusimhj composed of the 
friends to British connexion. The inveterate spirit of exclmm 
with which the Irish have persisted in regarding the Anglo-Irish 
as aliens and usurpers, liad of course the natural consequence nf 
exciting a retaliatory feeling in the corporations. When, in former 
days, the rebel chieftain O'Ncale, was passing by the house of 
one of the Anglo-Irish, he expressed a vehement di^ust at the 
intruder; and when it was remarked to him that the Barrett) 
had been there 400 years, he exclaimed — ' Curse the churl, 1 
hate liim as if he had arrived but yesterday.' We have heard that 
at Ihe Inst clcctitm liir Slign, Cal<iin-1 Porcevul. whose family 
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urss time, however, to endeavour to soften these distincUons ; 
»n3 as those who are in the right are always the readiest to make 
CoticcssiouS] the corporations were wiihng to relirujuish to the new 
policy of England the exclusive rights with which they had been 
hy the old policy of England invested, as much for England's sake 
IS their own. But though ready to relinquish their privileges 
sltogelher, and thus extinguish exclusion — they were not willing to 
transfer their abdicated power to their hereditary adversaries, and 
W perjwtuale another species of exclusion. While, therefore, 
liey, and the Conservative party in the Lords and Commons, 
fere prepared to consent to a conciliatory arrangement, they 
Were not prepared to accept such a partial and periious change as 
lie Government, under the inEuence before alluded to, thought 
I^T)per to propose — namely, to keep alive corporations, so long the 
*^jeets of declamatory obloquy, but to turn their powers over to 
•thor hands, by the process of electing the members of the new 
Corporations by the occupiers of houses or shops, &c., of the yearly 
'^ue of 5l. in the far greater part of the towns. It was obvious 
tliat the members so chosen would be either Human Catholics, or 
K^adical enemies of the Protestant Establishment, The interference 
Of the priests in elections, the control which they exercised over 
t-liem, bad been recently proved before the Intimidation Committee 
vrf the House of Commons. The evidence upon this subject was 
«»nclusive — appalhng. The result, therefore, of the proposed 
measure appeared certain. As the corporations bad hitherto been 
too exclusively Protestant, they would by this bill have become 
exdusively ELomish. The nature of the evd would have been 
the same — the party only being changed — and its intensity in- 
Greased. The power would have been transferred from the Pro- 
testants to the Papists. This would have been the effect — this 
was, in truth, the object of the bill. It was scarcely indeed dis- 
gnised, or denied. 

Another great eril resulting from the bill would be the fre- 
quency of elections. We in England have a very faint idea of 
tiie excitement created by elections in Ireland, To add to the 
present sources of agitation, the stimulus of annual elections in 
idl the corporate towns of Ireland — was absolute madness. But 
further — what would have been the effect, what the consequence, 
of corporate bodies so constituted ? These bodies would inevitably 
have been legalized associations for promoting and encouragmg 
revolutionary doctrines and for destroying the Protestant estabUsh- 
ment in Ireland. They would, to use the language of Mr. O'Con- 
nell, have becinne ' normal schools for teaching the science of 
political Station.' What would have been the effect of such a 
in the great towns and cities of Irelaqd? Ta|t9 Pl'M'P 
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«^a$ cbmpletely effected by the bill of the government, and the 
only question was as to what should be substituted. This was 
^terwards distinctly and in terms admitted by Lord Melbourne 
^ the House of Lords. New corporations were proposed by 
the ministers ; these were considered, and proved, to be useless 
and mischievous by the Conservatives. Sir Robert Peel dis- 
played in these debates all the ability and eloquence, and that 
<»mplete mastery of his subject and of all its details, by which 
te is on all important occasions so eminently distinguished. He 
foiled, however, in accomplishing his object. The bill, on the 
third reading, was carried by a majority of 6l. 

The House of Lords, however, impressed no doubt with rea- 
sons such as we have just given, thought that Ireland was in 
need of any thing rather than new schools of agitation ; and they 
refused to sanction a measure which, while it professed to imitate 
wie English corporations, was in fact a death-blow to the English 
[^nnexion. The amendments made by the House of Lords to that 
■^'Uj while they offered to Ireland all that could be practically 
Ireful in it, rejected only what could not be granted without 
^king the integrity of the empire ; but in these amendments the 
^JUinant party would not permit the Commons to concur, and 
^^ bill has been dropped-^ a nest-egg — as the ministry will find 
**fbr future difficulties. 

ll. Amongst the Bills rejected by the House of Lords were two 
'lating to the Representation of the Borough of Stafford. 

The first (Mr. Divett's Bill) disfranchised the Borough altoge- 
ler, but did not provide for filling up the vacancy in the niunbers 
f the House of Commons, by giving the right of representation 
\ some other district or place. 

The total disfranchisement of the Borough was a measure of 
ich obvious injustice and tyranny, and so inadequately supported 
y the evidence taken at the bar, that the Lord Chancellor him- 
df unequivocally condemned it as not fit to be passed. It 
ras liable to the additional constitutional objection of inciden- 
dly, and by a side wind, diminishing the numbers of the House 
f Conunons. It was therefore all but unanimously* rejected. 

A new Bill, however, rose from its ashes, of which the object 
ras to disfranchise all the freemen of Stafford as a class — the 
mocent as well as the guilty ; — and his Majesty's government 
upported that Bill, which was, if possible, still more unjust and 
yrannical than its predecessor. 

The disfranchisement of the whole Borough, had the case been 
tronger, might have been justified on the plea of necessity, 

* The division on the question of a second reading « this day thiee months,* was 
Lyes 54 — Noes 4. 
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because it mig'lit have happened that a disfranchisement of thosfe 
only who had been proved to be guilty would have left a coUBti— 
tuency so small as to be altogether unfit to (Uscharg;e the trust of 
election. But this palliation of that extreme measure could not 
apply to that Bill, inasmuch as the numbers proved to be guilty 
fell far short of the total number of electors. The natural ami 
legitimate remedy would therefore have been to have disfran- 
chised the individual delinquents, and to have left all the innocent 
to the enjoyment of their lawful rights. But this simple course 
did not suit the views of the supporters of the Bill ; they proposed 
to disfranchise all (he freemen, innocent as well as guitlyj as « 
class — leavinft the future representation exclusively in the bancM.s 
of the 10/. householders, gruilty as well as innocent ! 

Mark the injustice and inconsistency of this scheme. M^i 
might have been deprived of their future right of voting as freemen, 
who had only attained the age necessary for the exercise of th^if 
franchise between the last election and the passing of the Bill, 
Others would have been deprived who had voted without beiny 
bribed, a most unjust requital for the viiUie they had displayetl ill 
resisting the contamination, said to have been spread amongsl 
their fellow freemen by Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Blount, CaptQui 
Gronow, and his Majesty'g AHomey-General ! Others, again, 
disfranchised as freemen, might have retained, or might sub- 
sequently acquire — (for which the Bill afforded facilities) — ariglit 
to vote as iOl. householders, although as freemen they had hem 
pro^-ed to have offered or accepted bribes. The Bill would 
by this pniccss h:ne not only punished the innocent, but have 
rewarded the guiliv at their expense. 

To sufh a pnnciplc of lecislLitiiiu, destructive alike of public 
morality and jirivate honour, the House of Lortls refused to con- 
sent, II remains fur the Attorney -General to receive the King's 
commands to jirospcuic the offendeis ; and if '_he evidence be true, 
it might perhai's then become the duty of Mr. Solicit or- General 
to prosecute Mr. Att'inifT/. 

III. — Commutiitloii nf Tiihet in England. — There are some 
remarkable anil instructive cucumstances connected with this bill. 
It is. perhaps, the most important passed this session, yet it has 
exrited (■(■niparati\ ely little obseiTation. It is assuredly that which 
has been most alleieil and amended from the first conception of 
the goveinment — ret we hear no oimplniiits from the minislers 
of holing been forced to viehl their own better judgments to the 
dictates of (I fiu-tiim : nor fri>m the fullowers of the ministers, of 
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iLo Eng-iish gentry, even the few radicals wlio may be reckoned 
in thai class, would not permit great anil permanent interests to 
be made ite plaything of faction — a tub to be tossed and lasbed 
aboat by the tail of the leviathan. This bill, therefore, in which 
(he CoQservatiyes made more, and more weighty, alterations than 
in any other, has not. that we have peen, been made a count of 
the indictment against that party in either of the Houses. The 
unendmpntB of the Lords were exceedingly valuable, and par- 
ticularly directed to points on which their adversaries are inclined 
to give them least credit — additional facilities in favour of the 
fithe-payer — economical management — and the amttitutionalinde' 
pendmce of the powers created under the bill. 

IV. — Irith lithe BUI. — In considering the course pursued by 
the House of I/)rds, during the present session, upon the subject 
of tithes in Ireland, it is material to advert, in the first instance, 
'o some circumstances which, during antecedent years, had taken 
place respecting the state of the church in that country. 

In the year 183J, an act was passed, commonly called Mr. 
Goulbum's act, for effecting a voluntaiy t^omiiosition for tithes 
throughout Ireland ; and many agreements for composition were 
entered into ujider its provisions. In 1825, committees of both 
Houses of Parliament were appointed, with unlimited powers, to 
inquire into the state of Ireland. The question of tithes waa not 
omitted in the inquiries of the committees : but no part of the 
evidence tended to the conclusion that there existed in Ireland 
any desirf;, that any part of the property of the Church should he 
appropriated to any different purpose, whatever objection might 
fairly be urged against the mode of applotling and collecting the 
tithe. 

In the year 1829, the act passed for the removal of Koman 
Catholic disabilities ; and assurances of unbounded gratitude and 
perfect contentment were showered upon the authors and sup- 
purtere of that measure, although many of them had always 
declared, in the most unqualified manner, that amongst the 
various grounds of public policy, ujmn which they supported it, 
none was more prominent than their confident hope that the settle- 
ment of that agitating question would tend to the security of the 
Established Church in Ireland.* 

In 1831, committees of both Houses of Parliament were ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the specific question <jf Irish 
Tithes ; and after a laborious investiffation, the committee of the 
House of lArds recommended the extinction of tithes as an im- 
post upon the occupiers oi the sod, its conversion into a rent- 

• Bee, paHicularly, a patniihlet hy Mr. Spring Hire— now Chaucellur of tliB 
' Ostholu EmuicipBtiaa ilefeaded upon Fraleslaat Piinciples.' 
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charge payable by the landowner, and a pennissioo to luni to 
redeem it upon reasonable and advanta^reoas tenna. But l!ie 
report, drawn by Lord Laosdowae, now Lord President of the 
Council, ai>d which was always understood to hare been umoi- 
Bunisly agreed to, did not even hint at any new appropriation of 
the property when realized as an ultimate object to be attained. 
The committee of the House of Commons took the same line in 
their rei>ort, and in 1833, Mr. Stanley brought in a bill for ren- 
dering the composition for tithe universal and compulsory. Tliis 
bill was intended, and atlopled, as a ^eat step towards the fiml 
object of commutation and redemption. 

In 1833, the Church Temporalities Act was passed, avowedly 
for the double purpose of relieving the people from the pajment 
of church-cess, and of contributing by its various provisions lo 
' tile efficiency, the permanence and stability, of the united 
Church of England and Ireland"; and, in accordance with the 
object thus forcibly expressed in the preamble of that act, 
although it made some material alterations in the clisirilnttm d 
Church properly, it alienated iwne. 

In 1834, very soon after the commencement of the seSHon, 
Lord Grey's government proposed to Parliament, through Lord 
Althorp, a plan for the ^nal settlement of the tithe queatian. 
■This plan proceeded upon two principles : — first, the conversion 
tii the composition into rent-cliarge — and, secondly, its ultimate 
ri'di'iiiption liy the land-owner, upon whom the rent-charge was 
imposed. This bill wlieu introtluced seemed to be generally ap- 
proved ; and ahlioufjli it was opposed on the second reading, it 
WHS nevertheless carried upon that occasion by a large majority. 
Up to this time, the (jucslion of a new appTOpriatlon of Church 
property was carefully kept as much as jiossible out of sight bj 
the- government, and the strongest professions were made of a 
general ilcsiro to upltnld fbe Church. About the same time, how- 
ever, a remarkable declaration was made by Lord John Russell, 
in wliirii lie, being a member of the Cabinet, stated, ' that if ever 
theie was a couiitry whieli had a grievance, that country was Ire- 
land, aud that gl■ic^■auce was the Church ;' ami ho added, ' that 
the time would come when ho should feel himself compelled t« 
give eircct, so far as might be in bis power, lo those sentiments.' 
This dcilaraliou of Lord John Russell was not indeed sanctioned 
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perly to other than Chnrcli purposes, the Cabinet were not 
MBtedj Mr. Ward announced his intention of moving a resolution 
declaratory of the right of Parhament so to appropriate it. It is 
generally understood that the government had resolved to meet 
that motion by the prerious question; but on the day f27th May, 
1834) on which the motion was to have been brought on, four 
members of Lord Grey's government — the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Ripon, Mr. StaJiley. and Sir James Graham — ten- 
dered their resignations to his Majesty. The resignation of these 
Btalesmen had the effect of staying the proceedings upon Mr, 
Ward's motion, and was followed by the immediate issue of a 
Commission of Inquiry, for the purpose of ascertaining various 
Owiters, the knowledge of which was declared to he a necessary 
preliminary to a practical assertion of the new principle of apjtro- 
priation, which was then for the first tune avowed and adopted 
fey the government. The next consequence of the change in the 
gcnernment was a material change in the tithe bill, which in its 
later stages underwent still further alterations at the suggestion of 
Mr, O'Connell. These successive changes consisted principally 
to the removal of the redemption clauses, (thus extinguishing one 
of the main principles of the original bill of Lord Grey's govern- 
ment,) in raising the bonus to the landlords (and consequent loss 
to the tithe-owner) from twenty t« forty per cent., and in throwing 
Upon the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom an annual 
charge of 120,000/. It did not, however, assert the principle of 
appropriation; on the amtrary, Mr. O'Connell's resolution for 
ike application of the surplus ' to purposes of public utihty and 
charity' was lost by — Ayes 261, Noes 300 — majority 99- The 
bill, however, though unembarrassed by an appropriation clause, 
was shorn of moat of its original qualities, and, worked into an 
entirely new form, found its way at length into the House of 
Lords, after having lingered for five months in the House of 
Commons, The 1 1 th of August, when the session was obviously 
approaching its termination, was fixed for the second reading of 
the bill, when it was not unnaturally rejected by a considerable 
majority, who did not think that they could in two or three days 
examine a bill of 172 clauses, and of such vast importance and 
extent, which had occupied the Commons five months. 

The goi'emment was subatanlially changed in the course of 
November in that year ; and early in the ensuing session. Sir 
Henry Hardinge — a man whose administrative abihties are equal 
to his military talents — Iwth being of the first order — obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for the commutation and redemption 
of tithes in Ireland. To this plan, as far as it went, no ma- 
terial objection was made; but in April, 1835, Lord John 
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or amended ths clauses for commuting the tithe and redistribut- 
ing the iiicome derived from it, and they rejected the proposed 
Khame of appropriation. The government immediately gave up 
all further concern with the bill, which was nevcrtlieless returned 
to the Commons in its amended form, 

The bill thus sent bacJ^ to the House of Commons contained, 
ttl substance, the following provisions: — 1. It relieved for 
ever the great mass of the people, being the occupiers of the 
^and, and the great majority of them not belonging to the esta- 
tilished church, from all payment of tithe, the future compositions 
f*3r which it extinguished. 2. It converted the composition into a 
%'ent-cbaxge upon the owner of the land, nine-tenths at least 
«3f which belong to members of the church of England, who 
"Were thus made responsible for the maintenance of their own 
church : the ront-charge was not to be levied by the individual 
incumbent, but by the department of Woods and Forests ; and 
thus in the case of the landowners, as well as of the occupiers, all 
direct collision between any of them respectively and the clergy 
was permanently rendered impossible. 3. In consideration of 
tba burthen thus thrown upon the owner instead of the occupier 
of the soil, a bonus was given to the former of 25 per cent,, and 
the incumbent, on the other hand, was required to sacrifice that 
amount of his legal dues in consideration of the security wliich he 
obtained for the certainty and regularity of bis diminished income. 
4. Provision was made for the revision of compositions made 
under Mr. Stanley's Act, in those coses in which it could hn 
shown that injustice had been done to either party in fixing the 
amount of the composition: and it was admitted on all hands, 
that the practical effect of this promion would operate in favour of 
the tilhe-payer, in most, if not iii all the supposed cases of an 
erroneous composition. 5. The bill, as passed by the Lords, 
contained various provisions for a new distribution of the church 
revenues, with a new t<» faciUtate a more correct adaptation of the 
income of the incumbents to the duties which in their respactivB 
benefices tlioy might have to perform. 

The bill, therefore, it may confidently be affirmed, removed 
entirely and for ever all the grievaoces which, up to the passing of 
Lord John RusseH's resolution in Aprd, 1835, had ever been 
rec(^;nized by Parliament as belonging to the tithe-system of 
Ireland; and it fully executed all the recommendations of suc- 
cessive committees of inquiry. It struck off at once from the 
land an annual charge of 127,000^., wliich, added to the 66,000/. 
of church cess previously struck off by the Church Temporalities 
Act of 1833, made a total annual relief to the land of nearly 
200,000/, 1 1 relieved the mass of the people from every payment 
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of ihc cburcb, and fixed it mamly upon Pnl^tant property ; by 
so doing it took a»-ay all frround or preieoce for those melanclioly 
arts of resistance lo ilie law, of %-ioleBce and outrage, which Siare 
so long let loose in Ireland all the destructive elements of inter- 
minable confusion, and shaken the Terr baas of d«lized soaetj. 
To the parochial clergy- it gave a modest maintenance, not 
enough, indeed, for the enjojinent of ele^:ant luxnnes, and 
scarcely enough for decent hospitality and unostentatious chi- 
rity ■ but what it did give had the inestimable recommendations 
of security and independence. The clergyman might therefore 
have hoped, under the proiTfiions of this bill, to exercise his spiri- 
tual functions towards his own Rock, and to maintain an ami- 
calile intercourse with those who did not belong to it, without the 
nslw of bitter hostility, baliitual insult, and personal danger. The 
people of all rclicious persuasions might have witnessed his resi- 
S^oe amongst ihem with redprocal feelings of respect and kind- 
jlgjs_ And wlulsl there were thus combined in this bill all those 
^sential qualities, which, reasoning a priori, any man would wish 
to nnite in framing a measure for supporting an established 
church, by means of an income permanently asagned to it, it was 
passed in a s|MTit of peace and good-will ; and its advocates justly 
boned that it would be the harbinger and ihe cause of national 
ooncurd. 

But the King's government decreed otherwise : with a mar— 
TcUous indifference Ui the real wants of Ireland, thcv refused tc» 
trive to that sufferinir country the ]V)si'.ivc and undenied benefits of" 
this measure. fi>r no mlier avowed rcasnn tlinn that it did not con- 
lain aniithcT piinciple. up<iii the assertion of which their ministe- 
rial cvislcnce depended : and yet. strange as it may seem, it 
is nevc-rlbt-U-ss true (us was proved over and over again in the 
course of tLe deljaies in h'lih I^ouses\ that the I'erv provisions of 
thf; bill, ■■'■h brought from the House of Commons, would, if thev 
were bon'riily acied upon, render utterly impossible the existence 
of that .■-urjilus. ibe assumed csisteiioe of which was the only intel- 
]i<riljl': i i\i ',',]' 'lU'in of the enactment of the principle of appropria- 
tion, I i-'- pret^'nce therefore of a sut]Mus is a plain as well as a 
mean fmud upon puUic credulity : and the crime of the House of 
Jjords is. that whilst thty ha\e refused to sanction a gross delu- 
sion, and to enact a mischievous absurdity, they have tendered 
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ii; and it was, as we have often stated,* no less a grievance to 

ihe church itself to be obliged, by a secular law, to lend the farms 

of its service to the marriage of those who rejected, and even 

swnetimes insulted, the essence of that service, and to see what it 

considered a holy rite perverted into a mere mode of registration. 

The law had imposed, and the church had accepted, this irksome 

"Dty for the public good, because there had been then devised no 

"Iher mcaus of recording a fact so \-itally important to the peace 

"f families nnd the very existence of society. In 1835 Sir Robert 

feel brought in a bill to remove this grievance, which we really 

relieve was felt as such much more by the established clergy 

^pon by the dissenters. It was at first hailed by the dissenters aa 

Wieral and satisfactory; but they soon began to depreciate the 

Pleasure they had lauded, and the bill was not proceeded with by 

■Oe government that succeeded Sii' R. Peel. 

1 he measure which passed the Coinnnons this year wholly abo- 
*shed maiTJages by bans, and compelled all persons to give notice 
»f intended marriage to registrars. It was rendered necessary that 
^fo persons, known to the registrar, and residing in his district, 
itould depose before the registrar to their personal knowledge of 
ihe parlies intending marriage, and lo their belief that the parti- 
culars stated in the niitJce were true. The presence of the regis- 
trar was required at every marriage not solemnized according to 
the fovms of the established church- It was made lawful to 
Bolemnize marriages in any registered place of worship, according 
to any form, or before the superintendent registrar at his office, 
without any form other than the declaration of the parties that 
each took the other in marriage. 

The Lords, however, resolved that they would not, in a mea- 
sure introduced professedly for the rehef of the dissenters, impose 
any new difficulty upon persons intending marriage according to 
the forms of the established chvrch; and at the same time that 
they would extend to such persons all the facilities for contractuig 
marriage, whatever they might be, which were to be given to 
dissenters by the bill. 

While therefore they amended the bill so as to leave iitits in- 
tegrity the existing law which regulates marriages in the church 
of England, they enabled the members of that church to substi- 
tute, if they should find it convenient so to do, the notice required 
by the bill for the publication of bans, hitherto rendered neces- 
sary as the preliminary to marriages without licence. The Lords 
expunged the absurd provision, that two persons, known to the 
registrar and to the parties, should depose to the truth of the 
notice. They knew that to persons desirous of acting in stiict 
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^oiis obli^tion, MU it never was denied that it is expedient titid 

rdlgbt that such persons should be enabled to solemniee marriaga 

i^rt the ibnn most binding upon their constiences. This the enact' 

xnertt pcrmiu them to do. It ascertains only, by the words it 

prescribes, that the parties really make the contract of marriage, 

£rom which result certain civil rights and obligations- It loaves 

t.hem still at liberty to adopt any religbua ceremony they choose, 

"vrhether in a registered place of worship in the district wherein 

they reside, or in any other place of worship, The State does 

not prohibit the contract where the parties, if any such there ha, 

luifartunately object to any religious ceremony ; because it deemS) 

and justly, that it is better that these parties should be under 

oven the mere «\-il obligations of marriage than in a state of con- 

oubinage. Those whom religion cannot hind, it binds by law, 

VI. The Re^ktrafum of Births BllL—TXAa bill, as "it passed 
the Commons, was truly charaotoristic of the present government, 
add of that disinterested majority of the House of Commons by 
which it is aupiwrted. The hill created an enormous amount of 
paimUige, and its enactments wero framed in utter disregftrd of 
the interests and feelings of the poor, who seem on almd^wt all occa^ 
sions doomed to he the idols of Whig declamation and the vitiiims 
of Whig legial»ti»D. It placed in the nomination of a registrar- 
gaiierol, remaefable at pleasure, the appointment of a superintend- 
ent-regiatrav in every union of pKrishea throughout the lungdoni. 
Of these there will probably be 8'25 — that is, 825 attorneys would 
htva been placed in inBuential oifioeB) and have become the aaUve 
politictd agents of the government. In each unioa there would 
hare been at least four registrars, ui all 3^00, These officers 
were to have been ni>minall}i chosen by the Boards of Guardians i 
but the regislTBr -general was to fix the qualification a M be re- 
quifml, and bis approval was rendered necessary to complete 
the appointment ; so that practically the registrar -general, acling 
at the su^estion of the superintendent -registrar, would have been 
enabled to exercise a very important influence over the election of 
Ihoee persons. Thus, io each of the great majority of the unions 
tbroBgliout the country, there would have been not only a chief 
political agent, but, acting under bim, four eubordinate agents paid 
by the people ', and how great would have been the influence of 
these agents, necessarily brought into communic-atbn, in. the 
ordinary discharge of their duties, with every family in their dis- 
trict ! 

The Lords, at one stroke, severed from the government the 
whole of tliis influential patronage, and gaxe it absolutely to the 
Guardians, annually chosen by the rate-payem. They took it 
from tlie governmentj to give it lo the people. 

The 
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Wtfe net To tfacm H import -^ 
ndl be cnmrdT roistered, an^:; 
ed of ■ukiig tulta to property* 
To tbexn, however, it do^--, 
ihe offensiv— , 
■luuK ^Bmr; BMK they sfaoold oot be cviir-^ 
^■kickA^^HnN cDHiprebeDd the utilit-j^- 
'of those dear to the ^^ 
idT WWII of a certificfvte 
— fHw ;rfMM»pMg— ■ AMhiBnucetbe bed taken iiox„ 
HiAir Ub wilr. ^zm^ ifae jferf fiirhmgki at het caiifinemeiit, to 
■lMfr»wiiiiiMilaf Artn^iuiMLii al ife «l rf a fawmipn mfonrter, 
tanmi. fc«»wih:> ibe ' ^g-""-" had brc ivniovd due notice of a 
ch&Ts binfc widKB «mU dap ? Unrfer the U), as it passed the 
Home of Cavinan. aepo^ cnikfvr ni^fat hare seen this — naj, 
motit. banag ae^ tfc^ ul Ar Atfnrw. ddC being suffidenl, he 
mi^t hare been «Bt Is Ae Baase of Conectioo for a monSi, 
there to mow upon the fah-iiiiy of a Ebera! eurenuuent ! 

ts it necessarr ki sw-. tfaaC tbe Liwds amended the clauEes 
which o-'MUimid tbese imwiitium infringements upon personal 
librrtY f Tbey strudt oat all the penahies. Thev afibrded every 
facibtr ior resistntkn lo tbe pogr as we& as to the rich ; but the; 
(-hi<se Iv make it mjimiary, rather than that — useful as it undouht- 
fillv is — it sb'vJd be enforced bj measures ul such extreme anil 
uiKi'tisiitutii'iial Sfvent^. 

\\'i- oi iht' (."LuTib I'l Eciland [Link that a child acquires its 
tliri-^lifiii iianu' when it is received int<i the Christian church bj 
(ia[ifi'^rn. ;ind U> us ii would ajipear absurd, as welt as irreverent. 
Id ivi^Lsdr a iliild bv a name before that name had been formally 
f;iM'ii. liiii liif.' pliik'sophers bv whom this bill was drawn were 
111' a dilh'iciit oiiiiiiiui : and ihei- required that fees amount'inij 
til II nr<k-\s ifiiji-s should be paid by [be jKxir man, if he regis- 
Ici'cd his cliild mtire than fifteen days alier its birtli, that is, in 
the firt-at inaji.>iiiy i>f cases, before even the recovery of the mo- 
ther :— thus cnaciin« that no mother ikould ner be present at the 
]iii]iiisni of her own cliild : thus outra^ng the feelings, not only 
c)f ('hristianily but of nature; and. wc verily believe, that alt 
llirsi- <'\trava^ant insults to commun sense and decency, were de- 
llir jJiilo.V'iil>i''d framcrs of ll)c bill, in the hope thai 
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U'eeibi to elapse between the birth and the registration^ thus afford- 
ing ample time for baptism in the presence of the parents. They 
provided that a birth might be registered^ without the specification 
of any christian name, and that the christian name might be inserted 
upon subsequent baptism. In this, as in all their amendments, 
fhey consulted the convenience, the feelings, the habits, and even 
tlie prejudices of the people ; well knowing that there is nothing 
Avhich renders a law so inoperative and a government so odious, as 
iinnecessary and vexatious interference in matters of a private 
and domestic nature. 

VII. J%c Charitable Trustees Bill. — There was no part of the 
subject of the English municipal corporations which had, during 
the preceding year, been a matter of so much anxiety, as the question 
in what manner provision should.be made for the future adminis- 
tration of charitable trusts. The matter was one which was 
admitted to require the most careful and deliberate consideration , 
and^ with the concurrence of both parties in both Houses, the final 
arrangement of it was deferred to this session, it being under- 
stood that Lord Brougham, who had devoted much attention to 
the subject of charities, would propose a bill for their future 
management. Unfortunately, that noble lord has been prevented 
from attending parliament during this year. What he may have 
prepared during his retirement is unknown."^ 

As late as the beginning of June the government had brought 
in no bill upon the subject ; and imder these circumstances a clause 
was introduced by the select committee of the Lords, of which 
the ministers formed a large proportion, into the Municipal Act 
Amendment Bill, which was unanimously adopted by that House, 
whereby the charitable trusts were to remain in the hands of the 
existing trustees for another year, or until parliament should 
otherwise provide. 

This clause appeared to be necessary in order to prevent the 
trusts from falling under the sole management of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who, for a variety of reasons, could evidently not execute 
the duty imposed upon him in a satisfactory manner. 

The Commons having objected to this clause, the Lords as- 

committed to some inferior fellow elected by the people, and confirmed by the jus- 
tices of the peace, had been much neglected. And till this year (1660) the account 
of christenings had been neglected more than that of burials; one of the chief causes 
whereof was a religious opinion against the baptizing of infants, either as unlawful 
or unnecessary. If this were the only reason, we might, by our defects of this kind, 
conclude the growth of this opinion, and pronounce that not one-half the people of 
England, between the years 1650 and 1660, were convinced of the need of bap- 
tizing.' 

* Lord Melbourne, we believe, stated to the House of Lords that he had been 
informed by Lord Brougham that he had no other measure to propose than his 
bill of the foxmer session. 

signed 
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I abstinence of ninety-six jearB,* rejorted to by that great parlia- 
I mentary lawyer and leatler. Lord John RuBsell, and the managers 
I for the two Houses maintained for an hour a very dull conversa- 
j tion in a very civil whisper. As might have been foreseen, neither 
' party convinced the other, and neither would recede without such 
' comiction. One advantage was however attained in the admis- 
sion, on the part of Lord John Russell, that a plan for the future 
j adniniBtration of charitable trusts ought to include provisions for 
the audit of accounts and for general superintendence, which wore 
nol to be found in the plan he had proposed. That vicious plan 
the Lords could not in duty sanction. Once established in prin- 
*^ple, it would have remained wthout the means of real amend- 
oient, and the funds, charitably or piously devoted to the purposes 
"f benevolence <»r religion witliin the Church of England, would 
have been permanently made the object of party plunder or sec- 
*3nan perversion. 

If mischiefs and losses accrue from the present non-adminis- 
**'ation, for those the Lords are assuredly not responsible, 

Vin. Common Fields Inclosure Bill. — Very late in the session 
* bill passed the lower House to enable proprietors of oummon 
^elds to have their property brought together, inclosed, and dis- 
*^harged from nil right of common, without the expense of an act 
f*f parliament. We have great doubts of the expediency of the 
*tlclosure of commons, so frequent of late years; but this bill 
'bust not be confounded with the ordinary incloaure bills, for it 
'^nly faialitated the di^'ision and fencing of lands already allotted 
tmd vested in the respective proprietors. It is in principle a 
Useful and convenient bill, but was drawn and passed the Com- 
-mons in a shape, and was amended by the Lords in a sjiirit, 
exceedingly characteristic of the practice and principles which 
now distinguish the two Houses. 

The bill was very loosely worded, and could not have failed to 
hftve produced much confuwon and litigation, and ti> have increased 
»he expense which it was intended to save. It enabled proprietors 
al two-thirds in value to inclose, against the will of all the other 

• The Imit was held in 1740. on the occasion of a bilj, amended hy the Lords, on 
tliB Buljject of the Imde with Spain. The lain/rrecon/irenre was a complete failure, 
and we suppose tbc proceeding will never be repeated. The prnetice hsd ltd ulility 
in the days iu which it was inilituted, becauie it bein); at that lime forUdden to 
report and publith the ilebat««, neither House could tell the motiies wiiich actuated 
the other, and a free conference was (lie only mode of cunveying that neceBsary 
inftrmation ; tint tiuiB that the debates are puhlished so aceurately, all pacties are 
fully iBronned of the reasoDi KivSQi snil tbuiefore a j4-«f ani/rr'net can only be a 
rapetilion of what every body has already read in the morning newspapers. Its 
uUlity has vanished, and the practice becomes a farce ; and we presume thai, in 
future, the dissentient parties will coatent themselves with the inleichauge — as 
ntttet of Ncoid — of theu wriUeo cpinioiii. 

proprietors ; 
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proprieli^rs : so ihat one man. whose portion mi^ht linve, fran 
smdental rircumstaoces, a disproporlionate ^-alue, had the power 
of compoUing sixlv or seventT of his poorer neighbours to submit 
to have the position of their properly changed \*-ithout their ron- 
sent- and lo pay their share of the expense for doing thai of 
irfaich ihev diMpprored. We believe tlwi this exaggeration of— 
what in a Torv wrould be (allwl — arislocralical oppression, passed 
the refonned House of Commons n^thout a whisper of objeflion; 
hut the Lortls, with their habitual and constitutional iTgiiance 
over such matters, detected and remedied the injustice, by 
eonctinsr that two-thirds of the proprietors in number as well'siia 
value should concur to call the art into operation. Theyalw 
added clauses to enable four-fifths in number a»d value to agrw 
to relieve from all expense* of the indosure persons wUm 
allotments did not exceed five acres^ thus enabling the richte 
influence the consent of th« potx, bv exempting them /rem 
the costs of the imprmement. They introducetl several other 
provisions of a sunilar spuit and tendeonr, all to cheapen d» 
operation and to jw-imule gen«a! coacorrence ; and lest iht 
sj^leni should have led to th«? inclosure of open spaces, wMit 
now afliml recreation and beoldi lo the popnlabon of great taws^ 
tlwY exrinded fitom the apefuii» ot the bill all meadows ai 
nurtures lying within certaoa specified distances of towns, s»db 
dtstniices Wiiii: prit[xirttvviei.l to the p-^puUti-jn of the town. We 
think it will be adiuicutl thai the hrreiliUtry rcpri^n-nfitices hare 
sh.'WH. iii this iiwtatiiv. r.'.ore ii^',.iuce and re^-.i-tl for the rigbli 

1 X. P ii'm^n' Cxait-'. B:il — This wtls a bill to sive prisoners 
t\u- ■■.dicnt:.:,-. ..r r.u'uT. we K'-.:ove. i~.^ di.i'u!i:aiit:i'je. oi he'm^ 
hviuil I'v ii'ir.isf', -.-.i ,-:isf* 01 fekviy — ,1 !iie;isiu-e oi w-hich. be it 
:Kivui:;ii:,v;i* .'v iL.,v.J.i-.i;;:;k;i--.KLS t^' tiie culprit, we have almavs 
;ipp:\'\,\!. s;(f.j:Ux[ tl;,i: it "o-.^lii be ?^z least aiU-aniaffeous to 
pni'"u- ■:>■:;>;■. Tb.:* irinoi r,i.ini in the pnifdi-e of our criminal 
i\'ii;t* lull! iioi.'v lilt-: ^1 :■.:-. '.".v.i.'^. tAv^'Lir t'rona iLe legal profession. 
tK>i:;!i ;':;,'s.v « Uv' do ;v: kr.ow iV.^- ^eiieml imifftianimity of tbe 
Kiv '.u ,;',l (vrsi'Luil v,t:^-vs, "-i-V.: Liv,- supposed that ihey would 
vuilu-i- l-.Aii' b,-o:i ■.-.'.v'. ■."■;■.■- ;■' sv.pjvr: x pri.'p<.' 51:11 in that was ta 
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e irave it Iiis ileciaive support, and it passetl the Lonls nit&a 
nidment of one clause, whicli gaxe tlie counsel for the 

the last witnl, or what is technically calletl the reply. 
dition to the first conception of the earlier projects of 
bill, was objectionable on many grounds. OnCj which 
at to have escaped its framers, was, that it was conlradic- 
the very principles on which the bill was advocated ; for 
rged in favour of the bill in general that it only extended 

of felony, what was by law already granted in cases of 
on, of misdemeanors, and of liigh treason ; hut the framers 
clause seemed tu have foi^ttcn that in civil actions, in 
manors, and in high treason, the defendant, though he had 
; counsel, had not the reply. It was quite clear therefore 
■d Lyndhurst's amendment was consistent with the prece- 
id principles on which the bill was founded. 
I had also other reasons in its favour — the common sense' 
imon practice of mankind have always given the plaintiff 
I/, because, until the defendant shall have stated his i 

can he anticipated about it ; and there would hi 
r against false and fraudulent defences, unless the plaintiff 

right of exposing them, which he cannot do till he has 
lem. Nay, so plain and clear ia tliis principle, that the> 
only gives the plaintiff a repIy-a^pecA in ail cases in whiclt 
^ndant produces any evidence, but it even allows him to. 

new ecidence in reply, if the witnesses for the defence 
ew and unexpected case — this, we repeat, is mere common 
d the practice in every day law and life ; it was therefore 
ghest deg;ree absurd to endeavour to ingraft on this bill the 

principle. This legal reason alone would have suflired to- 
he amendment, but there was another, a moral reason, if 
use the term — a reason of humanity — which ought not to 
lUt its weight. Under the old practice the Judge may be 
lave replied on behalf of the prisoner, and as his authority 
of great weight with the jury, the Bar have always thought 

Judge's reply, for such it in practice was, must be more' 
lie to the prisoner than any speech from a professed advo-: 
was for this reason, we beheve, that they were generally- 

to any change : but how awfully would the prisoner's dis-. 
;e be increased if the Judge, instead of replying to the, 

should, by the effect of the new clause, be obliged, as, 
ably would be, to make his address to the jury a reply toi 
idant's advocate ! For these two great and sufBcient rea-^ 
I many others of less hut not inconsiderable weight, the; 
with the approbation of, we believe, every thinking moiii 
•d to the course pointed out by common practice and byr 
VII. NO. cxiii, s legal 
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-y^f^r^l an&lc^. Si) urdoos, bowerer, were, as it iMnied, sofse per- 
^^t^gxs U> p»^ <■ fwtrrW with the LonU, that tbev disagreed from lliii 
^^2K«c>iM.lin«Dt, ud tbe HiHue of Lufds were mmaced by ao ka 
^^«a AUtLotHT Uau ibe Lad CbaoceUor wrtb the total rejection of 
^j^^ biil br ill mmm f nmJ M in the Hotne of Coanaans, if the Li^ 
jj*».» iihip«^*«ilhBir<wpnMt>iMtlo the daaae wincli waaanadvoii 
^■_. _^ ^^ cnmpBprd with tbr graeral ofajrct, iaam 
. The L««dL buwpiFT, in des|Mte of this mensce, 
d in the ti^ and \r^ counc, aod thr Hoose of Conn 

.at the n^gcslui of tbr mnsxters, oanmrred. But tba 

^wl« in wUdt tbc Twaittfri om wtoJ this st^sestioii was lii^M; 

t»«n>i:temlic of thcB- iwhrcility. Lwd John RoselL, the spokei- 

,-— on the uwaiaiM, nalcad of taliM^ the bold and manly line of 

' ' ■ of tlte ^vraa^HcniL aecsned ashamed tsA, 

vtb the HaMB at I^vds in aovthing:. and, 

^ II5. be dtycM aJ the wnth of the fneods of the cknse 

»^ Wnvboir the aMfcadlf ^ a f™*'' iMtr from I»id Demnan. 
1^ Vtwdt ihM libnal kaje^ wha ki hen always friendly la ibe 
^aManl |nMTks«f Ak UL had c^tcncd lib do^ (!) of the pro- 
Sj(i^.tfth»«iMM; ^lAdJ4^«Ucdthai those other libenl 
fl^wTtn. the AlkMBn aari SifidlM' Gaanal, were of the same 
^|MMLin— thus seota^ U aDapte the witinilinn »1 authoritj and 
\v^,\\ wo^iM .J tV-f wV-!* Hi4sr tf L«di. and resting his reluc- 

,(,ii:i.,-:i ';.,(.■. ;>-•:■, :':=■ :-^i: : :.£^:.i- — b-jt on a priiatt letter 
(1,'in I ,• v- P.- .■ ;..■. :i: T: ;> r.:-., v.r^.ni i.i fiis two Crovn 

l.,„^,■■^ M 1.. : ■.!; ir„-^—:L7-ij in that occasion lo 

,\,-1l> . 1 i:.i-. ■..■,-.■..]■:;; _ ". I -^ .. I. .■i.;;~'?-„b.e as this miserable 
,,,.,11,1 1.> ii- ".1^ ;■ .J,:-: ■o.-^ti r.;.^v be drawn from 

,1 .15 i.> ;;,!■ ?]'.:.■, : : , . ; ..; j^'j;, .'.i ;e;iiper towards the 

ll.ii.M ■! L I.,; :.:- ■ "- ■"■"--. .; ■' >;T-j .:> ,v;".c. we have therefuM 
,,, ,i,-.l .1 111 Ti :.; .-.-ji ".■ ■-- ■-•■ .:.;r.;-.-ii ■.--.iXTlaiico. or raihet 
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B Postmaster-General, wiih two secretaries, should not be at least 
u efficient as that of three commissioners ; the title wag nothing, 
and the three in(li\'idual men might be the same. He added, too, 
ibal lliis recommendation came oddly from a ministry which had 
applied an exactly opposite system to the India Board, where, 
kring; found three commifisioners, ibey had, as omduoing to 
greater efficacy, changed them intw one aimmissioner and two 
Mcretaries. The TiuJce of Wellington — considering the immense 
imprtance of the Post Office department, and the authority of the 
lale Postmaster- General so decidedly adverse to the bill — reminded 
Ibe House that they were now arrived at the 12th of August; that 
the House, already overladen with husiness, could have but a few 
daya to sit, and could not possihly satisfy itself by examination on 
wliich side the preponderance of public advantage lay, and there- 
fore upon so very serious an occasion he thought that they could nok 
be expected to decide — with more than m ail 'Coaclt speed — on such 
* complicated and controverted question ; he therefore concurred 
*ith the Duke of Richmond for the postponement of the bill. 

We must here take the opportunity of observing, that while 
the ministry, by originating all debateable measures in the 
House of Commons, had left the House of Lords for four 
fir five months almost without occupation, they accumulated upon 
them in the last fortnight or three weeks the mass of business 
which the House of Commons had — not done, but — got through 
in more than as many mcmths. Something of this kind is in- 
eritable in the last days of a session ; but in old times the Lords 
used to sit a few days longer than the Commons, to consider 
the bills last sent up ; but notv the Lords were loaded with in- 
creasing' business up to the last hour. parUy because the minis- 
ters were really incapable of arranging their measures, and ignorant 
of what they shonld or shouhl not be permitted — not by their 
opponents, but by their adherents in the House of Commons — to 
pass — but also, we sincerely believe, by a hope that by thus press- 
mg the House of Lords to do more than could be honestly done, 
they should place them in what is learnedly called a dilemma, but 
more forcibly in the vernacular — a cleji stick. The Lords must 
either 3jass the ministerial bills without due examination — ii'hick 
would be well — or they must postpone them, and so afford occasion 
for accusation and obloquy, which woulit be still better. There is one 
fact connected with this topic so remarkable and characteristic of the 
style in which the House of Commons does its own business, that 
we cannot omit it. On Saturday, the \3th of August, the Attor- 
ney-General presented to the House, and caused to be read a 
first time, three bills, with a notice that he meant, on the very next 
sitHny day, viz. Mondag, the I5tk, to move the suspension of all 
s 3 the 
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It enabled the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland lo appoint an inspec- 
toi-general of police (an Irish Fouche'), two deputy -inspectors, 
forty-two county inspectors, as mnny sub -inspectors, as many pay- 
masters, and suchnumber of chief 'Constables, head-constables, and 
nib- constables, as he might think necessary. Existing acts had spe- 
d&ed the qualifications and disqualiiications of constables — this act 
recognized none. It, in fact, enabled the Lord Lieutenant to g;ive, 
in his unrestricted bounty, salaries of Q5l., 35l., 70!., nay, of 150/. 
per annum, to ecerj/ man in Ireland. It placed — with a confi- 
oence more nimplimentary than coustitutional — in his hands, and 
beyoiid the control of Parliament, the means of creating and 
ffisintaining a great standuig army — for the expense of the force, 
whatever it might be, was to be charged, without any further 
TOte of Parliament, partly on the Consolidated Fund, and partly 
M the several Irish counties. Nor was there any other practical 
tot to the amount of the military force which might have been 
Jhus unconstitutionally raised, but that which resulted from Hmit- 
"ig the number of inspectors and sub-inspectors to forty-two of 
^^h class. These would be, in fact, the field-officers of the new 
I ^Ony- and even this limitation of the number of field-officers 
\ *oiil(l still have allowed the formation of forty-two battalions of 
\ ** Uwusavd men each ! The expense, too, of this force, was cal- 
f dilated on the same scale as that of the troops of the line ; and to 
fft^e the military character of the whole still more complete, a 
f^'sfge bonus was given to induce officers of the army to enter this 
l*ena(*;, by providing that they should retain their military half- 
way in addition to their constabulary allowances. 
I If Mr. Pitt in the flagrancy of the rebellion of 1798— if Mr. 
j^dclington in the rebellion of 1803 — if Lord Liverpool during ten 
&eax8 of treasonable association and turbulence — if Sir Robert 
fPeel in the height of the tithe insurrection, had ventured to pro- 
pose, as they all would have had abundant excuses for doing, any 
(iracliQn of such a force, any shred of such a system, what would 
IJiave been the indignant declamations of the very party who now 
|^ro)>osed this wonderful measure ! But what shall we say when 
\y/e find that this measure was proposed by men who, at the dose 
«»f the session, put into liis Majesty's mouth the following testi- 
[mony, that the state of Ireland was most unusually satisfactory ? 
|i ■ 'It has been to me a source of the most lively gratification to observe 
'the tranquiltiti/ which has prevailed, and the diminulion of crime which 
f has lately taken place in Ireland ' ! ! \^Kin/j's Speech, 20tk Aug. 1836. 
( But astonishing as the conduct of the ministry was, there 
' was another party whose acquiescence in this measure was at 

B;ht equally surprising — those who so vehemently declaim 
naturally quiet disposition of the Irish people — who 
aUege 
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Wagislrates were enougU for Tipperary, tliey must be super- 
abundant ill Antrim or Fermanagh. They therefore thought 
ft better to give the Lord -Lieutenant a discretionary power to 
appoint such magistrates, not at once and all over the country, 
but whenever and wherever he might think them necessary ; and 
they required that in such case the grounds of the appointment 
(hoald be stated in the warrant, and that such appointments 
should be inserted in the Dublin Gazette, in order that public 
opinion might control the exercise of this otherwise inordinate 
pBtronage. 

But the most odious, because it seems to have been a fraudulent, 
part of this wonderful bill remains to be still exposed. Our 
, rewters must be aware that the resistance to the payment of tithes 
W been sadly enfeebled by the legal processes of the Court of 
Exchequer, which, executed by the constables and other ministers 
™ the law, could not be made the subject of popular declamation 
Against military interference, and were found to be in fact, as the 
«»v ought always to be, irresistiitle. Here was now presented an 
Opportunity of enervating and defeating these inconvenient and 
'Oiportunate legal processes. The proposed bill boldly repealed 
"He of- the earliest and most fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution — the authority of the courts of justice over the con- 
Stables, and transferred it to the Fouche' of the day with a more 
than autocratical power in that dictator to direct it by such rules 
5nd to such purposes and objects only as Ae might think proper. 
■Away, at a stroke of a pen, vanished the legal powers of the 
King in his supreme courts of justice ; the judgments and orders 
of the King's Bench and Exchequer became mere brutum fulmtn, 
unless Mr. Inspector -General should choose to fiat the warrant 
of the Judges. In all the slavish annals of the lower empire — in 
all the history of the despotic coercions inflicted on the old parlia- 
ments of France — ^in all Buonaparte's military mandates to his 
aerrile functionaries, there is not, we believe, anything to parallel 
this proposition made by a Wliig ministry to a British parUament. 
The Lords once again exclaimed — Nolumus leges AnrjlifB mutari. 
They expunged this monstrous clause, and have left the consta- 
bulary power in Ireland on the same footing in this respect on 
*bich it has stood ever since there has been law in the country. 

If the House of Lords had done nothing but defeat this tyran- 
^cal bill, they would deserve the eternal gratitude and confidence 
at their country ; but what does the ministry deserve who con- 
tiocted and proposed it ? 

Such are the principal measures of the session which the House 
of Lords have been obliged to postpone or amend, or, in Jjord 
ftioUand's phraseology, to mutilate. His Lordship, it seems, con- 
siders 
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the very exemplary conduct of the great proportion of the distinguinhcd 

Wy which conatitute the clergy of the Church of England. But,' 

»dded the noble and learned lonl, ' in proportion as the clergy are ex- 

I Hapk™, they are theniBelvea entitled to have the lam brought into that 

I >'W which flhall secure them from having among their community any 

I inflividual whose offences should require jiunishmeot. Jt is iw less due 

I 'o ihem than to the covnlry al large, Ihut the law should be made effective 

fiTtltis purpose. For many years past, the onlymodc which has existed 

y for enforcing discipline among the clergy, has been by very feeble, ex- 

penaive, and unsatisfactory proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. That 

f^ircumstance alone renders it expedient to adopt some alteration in the 

Jaw.' 

The bill of the Lord Chancellor, wliich waain most respects the 
*Wne as one proposed the year before by Sir Robert Peel, differed 
"Ot3i it in one particular, the establishment of a trial for ecclesi- 
?*Ucal offences by a jury of the clerg^y. It proposed to aboligh the 
J*iTisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts over charges or suits against 
*l>iritual persons, ' for the purpose of procuring any sentence of 
^^communication, suspension, deprivation, or any other spiritual 
^^nsure ;' and to transfer that jurisdiction to the bishop of the dio- 
cese, in which the person to be charged shall reside or hold his 
■benefice, or have committed the offence, or to one or more epis- 
*^pal commissioners, to be appointed by the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York for their respective provinces. No suit or charge 
"Was to be heard or adjudicated upon, nor any sentence to be passed, 
\Bileas in the presence of one or more legal assessors, being bar- 
■listers or advocates of seven years' standing. AH charges were to 
lae brought within three years after the alleged offence, or within 
six months after conviction in any court of law. The inquiry was 
to be conducted before a jury of nine* clergymen, of whom six 
might return a verdict, and an appeal to the archbishop against 
any judgment pronounced was given. The bill in its progress 
through the committee, and on the report, received many im- 
portant amendments. Provisions, which had before been wanting, 
as to the mode of selecting and summoning the jurors, their quali- 
fication, the power to excuse from attendance, and the prepara- 
tion, by the registrar of the diocese, of a, list of persona who had 
served so as to establish their claim to exemption during the suc- 
ceeding three years, were supplied. It being considered just 
* that no person should be called upon to answer in any court to 
any charge made against him lightly, and without prima facie 
evidence of the truth of such charge,' an amendment was intro- 
duced, rendering necessary a certificate that a prima facie case 
had been established, to be given to the bishop under the hands 
and seals of the archdeacon or rural dean, and of two clergymen. 
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fint attempted, bat they soon gave way, and Bubmitted to thig dictatioa 
^iitibe pirt of their Bupporters, and thereby aacrificed a measure, which 
^ey themielyea had, by their conduct, and in terms, declared to be of 
fS^ yalue to th€ interests of the Established Church, and of great im- 
portance to the interests of the country.' — Speech (24lh ed.), p. 14. 

4. Next came a bill — ^most especially recommended in the 
Ong^ti Speech— founded on the reports of the Church Commission 
■^-Xiord Lyndhurst shall also describe its fate : — 

, * There was, my Lords, another measure, a bill framed imder the 
^i^ection of the government, to carry into effect the Fourth Report of the 
Iph-uich Commissionen — a commission and report to which several mem- 
^^i'B of the cabinet were parties. The report which I hold in my hand, 
^ See, was signed by the noble Viscount; by the noble Marquis, the 
J^'^sident of uie coimcil ; it was signed by the noble Lord, the leader in 
^^ other House of Parliament, and other membei^ of the cabinet. {Hear^ 
^^arf) It recommended very extensive regulations and reforms in a 
*^Tt of the church establishment. The bill founded on that report was 
^^ought into the other House of Parliament. It had scarcely appeared, 
^^lien the party to whom I have already referred, compelled the noble 
^rd to stop his proceedings. A mutiny broke out in the camp, and he 
ouhd it necessary to comply. A conference was announced — it was 
>.eld somewhere in the neighbourhood of Downing-street, or of White- 
hall. According to public rumour it was not carried on in those well- 
bred whispers which mark the free conferences between the Lords and 
Commons. What was the result ? it was insisted, in terms and in a 
lone of a very decisive character, that ministers must abandon their mea 
sure* — ibid. p. 15. 

Such was the fate of the ecclesiastical measures announced^ 
with such premature rejoicing, from the throne. 

5. Next in importance to the interests of religion and the church 
come law and the administration of justice^ and this topic is pro- 
duced in the King's Speech with an earnestness that partakes a 
Httle of declamatory flourish ; but on such a subject we forgive 
the ministers for making his Majesty express himself somewhat 
loftily. 

* The speedy and satisfactory administration of justice is the^r^^ and 
most sacred duty of a sovereign ; and I earnestly recommend you to 
consider whether better provision may not be made for this great purpose 
in some departments of the law, and more particularly in the Court of 
Chancery* — King's Speech, 

Now let Lord Lyndhurst, himself so great an authority in all 
tliat concerns that court, tell how this solemn engagement was 
performed. 

' My Lords, in referring to the speech from the throne, we shall find 
that one of the prominent subjects to which our attention was called, and 
with respect to which great expectations were entertained, was a Reform 

OF 
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pifOgressof it; they remodelled most of its regulations, and though it 

appears that some resistance was made to these changes, they were at 

kngth acquiesced in, and the hill thus changed was brought up to your 

lordships' house, I really thought that we were entitled to the gratitude 

of the noble Viscount for the course we thought it right to pursue. My 

Doble friend (Lord Whamcliffe) applied his vigorous and manly mind 

to the consideration of this bill — ^he noticed the alieraticms which had 

*^eeu made in it, and determined at last to get rid of those interpolations ^ 

and to restore f as nearly as possible, the text of the noble v iscount's 

"^U to its original purity. Were we not justified, then, in considering 

Ottradves entitled to the thanks of the noble Viscount, supporting as we 

^^ his own measurey prepared after so much consideration and care by 

'^e government? Instead of this, to our infinite surprise, we were again 

^*sited with one of those tempests of invective and of passion so familiar 

!9 the noble Viscount, and so frequently directed against those noble 

ijoids who sit on this side of the House. And what was the result ? 

"*' *xis bill of the government, their own measure^ was abandoned by the 

^^ol)le Viscount, who in a careless tone, stated across the table, that he 

?*Xould proceed no further with it, — and for what reason? obviously 

^^cause he dreaded the opposition and resentment of that class of his 

^Vipporters by whom in the other House of Parliament the bill had been 

^o completely altered and deformed. 

* And this, my Lords, is a government ! Was there ever, in the history 
Of this country, a body of men who would have condescended to carry 
On the government under such circumstances ! In this House they are 
Xitterly powerless — ^they can effect nothing. We on this side are 
tDbliged to perform the duties of the government for them. In the other 
House of Parliament, measures which they themselves have -advised, 
and prepared, and brought forward, involving, as they tell us, the most 
important interests of the country, they without scruple tamely aban- 
don at the dictation of any section of their supporters. Yet, thus dis- 
graced and trampled upon, they still condescend to hold the reins of 
government.' — Speech of Lord Lyndhursty p. 16. 

If Lord Lyndhurst had never rendered any other ser\ace to his 
country than the exposure of the marvellous misconduct and still 
more marvellous effrontery of his Majesty's pretended ministers 
during the late session, he would have deserved the respect and 
gratitude of the public. That reward, however, he had already 
earned by the integrity, ability, and courage of his whole political 
life ; by his learning on the bench^ his wisdom in the cabinet^ and 
his eloquence in the senate. 

* Altemis aptum sermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis.' 

And that nothing — even the lowest circumstance — ^might be 
wanting to the splendour of his position, as a gem is illustrated 
by the foil, he is honoured^ as far as they can confer honour, by 

the 
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, Aifor ourselves^ we gee (except by divine Pitovidence) but one 
^^^^ediate chance (and after all it would be but a chance) of 
*^ational salvation — and that is, the restoration of Sir Robert Peel 
^ the care of the public fortunes, with the co-operation of every 
^ep public man who is willing to say to the revolutionary 
'**ovement, Neplus ultra ! You shall come no farther ! 



NOTE ON No. CIX. 

Art. — Osler^s Life of Lord Exmouth, 

. ^^1 have to apologize to Captain Hay, of Hopes near Haddington, for not 
loa^^ng sooner a letter which he addressed to us shortly after the appear- 
^^^Q of our article on Osier's Life of Lord Exmouth. If the Captain's state- 
jQ^X^ts could have needed any corroboration, we should have also reprinted a 
^t-t^r of Mr. James Thomson of Liverpool, to the Editor of the Times^ dated 
?^l^t26, 1835— three months before our article was published — in which, 
^^^erer, Mr. Osler^s name was treated with uncalled-^r disrespect. 

* 7b tJte Editor of the Quarterly Review. 

* Sir, — I was astonished in perusing, a few days ago, an article in the last 
^^tnber of the Quarterly Review, on the life of the late Admiral Lord 
^^mouth, to find a most grave charge brought against the officers of the 
'^^utton East TAdiaman, lost in Plymouth Sound in January, 1796, when 



jployed in a case of emergency as a transport for the conveyance of troops 
^p the West Indies ; and as their professional character and reputation are 
deeply wounded, I consider I am imperatively called upon, in justice to 
^tiyself and brother officers, to give the following paragraph, which is said to 
^e an extract from one of his I^rdship*s letters, and on which is founded the 
^ost direct and unequivocal contradiction : — " I saw the loss of the whole 
^00 or 600 was inevitable without somebody to direct them, for the last officer 
Vas pulled on shore as I reached the surf.'* Now, so far from all the officers 
liaving quitted the ship when his Lordship (then Captain Edward Pellew) 
Teached her, not one, I have the satisfaction to sa;^, had been guilty of such 
a base and pusillanimous dereliction of duty. ; the chief, second, and third 
officers being three of the last five persons who quitted the wreck, and 
(indeed bis Ix)rdship admits, in his letter to Admiral Onslow, that he left on 
board the first and third mates, and boatswain, and that he was eased on 
shore by them), the fourth mate had been sent on shore with a message 
about the hawsers, by Mr. Mitchell, the first mate, and a brother of the late 
Admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell. That Sir Edward's intentions were highly 
praiseworthy, no one who duly appreciates intrepid bravery in the cause of 
humanity will attempt to deny ; but in awarding the meed of praise to him. 
the merits of the officers of the ship ought not to be thrown in the shade, or 
their professional reputation so cruelly maligned, more especially as they 
were not only acquitted of all blame, but highly extolled for their judicious 
and successful arrangements for the saving of the lives of those committed 
to their care, the total absence of anything like confusion, and the exem- 
plary discipline maintained under such trying circumstances. "When Sir 
Edward Pellew reached the wreck, the people were being landed by means 
of the jib traveller on a hawser, which had been stretched from the ship to 
the shore, and was then in* full play ; so that it is absurd to assert that he 
even suggested the means that were used to save the people, and equally 
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obsurd to sajr he took the commanil, as the first ofBcer never BUirendered it, 
and continued to direct till tiie last. Wliere Sir Edvard'a exertions pi'oced 
of the greatest service was in his inducing, by the waving of his hat anil 
Eword, and speaking throngh a trumpet, two boats to come alongside, 
which were Ijin^ off and afraid to approach nearer, to take out the tick 
women and children ; and I cannot omit mentioning, lliat a joun^ tnait 
from a merchant vessel (now Captain J. Coghlan, R.N.) was then firat Ed 
come alongEide, at least near enough to receive the women and cliiidrei, 
vho were thrown to him in blankets, and hia conduct and intrepiditf 
exceeded any pi-aise which it is in the power of language to bestow. Si L_ 
Edward was sent on shore by the hawser, at his own entreaty, by myeelfuni^^H 
a quartermaster named Henderson, when there were seventeen or eighleer — zz\ 

Kople left un board, and at the time only the poop-hawser working (th« ■''' i ^ 
.ving parted a Utile abaft the mainmast), by which the remainder of tbea^- o 
people were landed. When the number was reduced to Ave or six, vii, Ib^^ e 
first, second, and third officers, boatswain, and Henderson the quarteramstei — ^*<'> 
Mr. Mitchell, the first, from previous severe indispoaiiion. being inaver ^ — ! 
feeble state, was urged by all to permit himself to be slung to the hawser- 'i 
but such was his sense of the duty that had devolved on him in the absence*- '^ 
of his commander, who had landed the previous evening, also in avery wears'— '^ 
state of health, that he firmly resisted all our entreaties until I consented tc^-^" 
^ befiire him ; indeed, we were both so exhausted, that neither (alone) cduIc:^ ^ 
have pulled the traveller on board ; and thatnobletellow Henderson, alread y^ -Ij 
mentioned, having confidence in his own strength, insisted on being the hut:^ <! 
and was the last man who quitted the unfortunate Dutton. 

" Aner sueh-a statement of facts, which I shall be ready, if called upon .^et^, 
to attest by the most solemn asseveration, you will not be surprised at m ^ f 
being anxious to rescue my own character and that of my brother offloacr — tsi 
from such unmerited obloquy as is contained in the ibllowing extract fiODK^^O 
Mr. Osler'e work, which is as devoid of truth as it is cruel and ungcnerou^^H^ 

particularly to those who, having paid the debt of nature, cannot vin^ii- t » 

themselves : — ' Tlie principal officers of the ship had abandoned thpircha n _ e 
and got on shore just as he (Sir Kdwanl Pellew) arrived on the beach, 1ili'^_ 
ing urged them, without success, to return to their duty.' That the auth«:::>f 
had been grossly misled by those lo whom he resorted lor information I ca^r». 
not for a moment doubt : nor can I but feci assured that he will gladly nvL* // 
himself of the first opporlunily tlmt presenta il=elf to render the awsflcfc 
AoRD/'a^/e, and do justice lo tho^u he 1ms traduced bv placin" too implic: 
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Art. I.— I. The Life of OLivtr Gohbmith, Af.B., from a variety 
of Original Sources. By James Prior, Esq., F.S.A. ; Mem- 
l>er of the Royal Irish Academy ; and Author of the Life of 
Burke. London. '2 vols. 8vo. lS3(i. 
2. The Miscellaneous M-bria of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., witfi a 
variely of Pieces m Prose and Virse, now indvded for the first 
time. By James Prior, Es(|. London. 4 vols. Svo. 1836, 
V^'E have satisfaction in observing that the entei-prise of the 
• booksellers has at length taken a bent which we several 
>'^a.rs ago told them would be found more beneficial to them- 
*®lve3, as well as to the pubhc, than the rage for new 'libraries' 
"C omni scibili. The monthly volumes wliich then threatened 
**> jiour upon us to the crack of doom, had the advantages 
'^f convenient form and cheai> price, accom])anietl with elegance 
**f print, and not imfrequently with lavish ornament Jn the way 
"^f engraving ; but, to say nothing of real thought or talent, 
*«iey, with few exceptions, reflected little cicdit on the industry, 
^*ld less on the honesty, of the compilers. That flimsy manu- 
*t*cture, the steam -tambouring of literature, seems to have made 
^Wim for the less showy speculation of preparing, under the direc- 
tion of graver persons, carefully annotated editions of those clas- 
hes of our country, whose writings may afford manly aliment to 
the understanding, and pure examples to the taste of the rising 
generation. Among the undertakings of this better order which 
lave recently come under our view, we must allow a distin- 
iniished place to these labours of Mr. Prior, whose Life of 
Burke was criticised at some length in one of our numbers for 
1826. Ever since that time-he has been sedulously engaged in 
collecting materials for a biography of Goldsmith, on a scale 
somewhat commensurate with his merits ; and having, in the 
course of his researches, discovered many pieces, both in prose 
and verse, which, though worthy of his reputation, had never beeii 
included in any collection of las works, Mr. Prior at length re- 
iolved to prepare an enlargetl and corrected edition of his dis- 
tinguished countryman's Miscellanies, to be issued from the press 
at the same time with this Memoir. We have the two bo<^ks now 
before us — and proceed to notice, more briefly than we could 
VOL. Lvii. so. cxiv. T with 
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wish to have done, the very considerable accession to our know- 
ledge for which this modest and diligent man may demand the 
thaaks of every student of our literature. 

1| is not to ibe honour of England, least of all is it to Uie 
tionour of Ireland, that sixty years should have passed after the 
death of Goldsmith before any attempt was made to give tlie 
events of his lil'e in accurate detail. Till now, however, there 
had been put forth, professedly to gratify curiosity on this head.. 
nothing mijre valuable than one of the most meagre of pre — 
faces. It was drawn up, indeed, by a person who received soni^ 
verbal communications from two or three of the poet's surviving- 
friends ; but, except their half duzen anecdotes, a single loose leltei 
on his early adventmes by his eldest sister, and such trivial sjieci- 
meas of bis own familiar correspondence as hardly sufficed lo fill 
three pages, the nameless preface-writer produced almost nothir»g 
that could throw any real light on his subject. In fact, the pex- 
sonaL character of this delightful author has been abandoaed 
to the casual notices of Boswell — who, for whatever reason, bore 
liiiQ little good will, sets down nothing that might tend to 
counterbalance the ludicrous stories in which he introduces liii 
name, and betrays a lurking disposition to undervalue even tlia 
talents for which his own great idol took every opportunity of 
expressing the highest res])cct. Mr. Croker and bis coadjutors, 
more cspi.-cially S>ii- Waller Suott .ind l^ir Jnmi-s MatkiiUosij, 
seem to agree thai Boswell, among inauy more paixlonable weat- 
ui'sscs. all nloofr regarded Goldajnith with a fretful jealousy. He, 
to llif last, envii'd bini bis i'aine ; but in the beginning af tbeir 
iulfrcDuisf be envied liim above all things the avowed esteem of 
.lulirisnii. I'liim an early d.ilo B<»s well had resolved to attempt, 
il' be hliuiild iiullive Jobiistm, the task which he ultunatclj ej- 
ecLiii-d, in so far as Johnson was concerned, with inimitabic 
winrrss. Hut bis Doduf Mimr was twenty years his Dwiir 
Mnj'ii-'ii junior; be found them bring in habits of familiarilj 
ill l.iijii!ii]i, while bis own visits to the capital were, and were 
bli.-ly to be, Ijul rare; and Mrs. Thrale's information, that 
w)i'-o .loiinsiiii was asked who ought to write his life, tlie 
jijiinn'i- was, • fiiildy would, no doubt, do it the best,' seems not 
only \', have hung and rankled in his mind wliile Goldsniitb 

III ))m1 111 li;ini iiifi ils traces in the last, lung subseiiueiil, 
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tbimd sufficient to mixlify, to much extent, the impression 
*bith familiarity with tlje charming pages of Goldsmith's ha- 
"ilHal detractor has spread over the minds of our own coevals. 
On the race that is preparing to push us from our stools, his 
labours will perhaps produce an effect more adequate to his an- 
Iicipations. 

Goldsmith happily called one of the arts in which be has 
"ever been surpassed, that of ' building a hook ;' but the most 
studious of bis admirers does not shine as a compiler. We could 
•"ax^Uy praise loo highly the sagacity and patience with which he 
''*» hunted every hint of information, whether oral or docu- 
"^enlary, but be has seldom shown skill in his manner of 
Prilling logetlier the results. His minute accounts of the way in 
'''llich he traced out every item of novelty that he presents ought 
''^ have been given in bis preface : they belong — not to the Ws- 
***»y of Goldsmith — but to the history of Mr. Prior's book. His 
episodic chapters on Goldsmith's obsciu'e hterary associates and 
'Orgotten antagonists should have been lirst cut down very consi- 
'w«rably — and then thrown into so many articles of an appendix ; 
^wd the new and valuable illustrations of the early career of 
*feurke, which he has crammed head and shoulders into the midst 
*»f Goldsmith's story, should have been reserved for another 
•edition of his Life of Burke. There are, moreover, some clumsy 
*epelilions — and heai-y disquisitions, both moral and critical, 
■^hich it is impossible not to wish away altogether. To balance 
these delects and errors we recognise throughout Mr, Prior's 
main narrative a candid mind, kept active by a generous enthu- 
Masm in the cause of virtue and genius, and a plain, unaf- 
fected style, never disfigured by tinsel garnishing, and now and 
then rising into a certain sober dignity which we are old- 
^hioned enough to prefer to either the point of wit or the 
pomp of rhetoric. But the solid worth of the biography consists 
in the striking anecdotes which Mr. Prior has gatheied in 
the course of his anxious researches among Goldsmith's few 
surviving acquaintances, and the immediate descendants of his 
petw)nal friends in London and relations in Ireland; above 
bU, in the rich mass of the poet's own familiar letters, which, 
by the help of these allies, he has been enabled to bring toge.- 
ther. No poet's letters in the world, not even those of Cowper, 
appear to us more interesting for the light they throw on the 
habits and feehngs of the man that wrote them ; and we think 
it will also be acknowledged that the simple gracefulness of 
thrir language is quite worthy of the author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. We may differ from many of our readers as to all 
' , but we are confident that, if Mr. Prior had done, and 

T 2 should 
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should do, nothing else, the services lie lias rendered to literature 
by recoveiing and recording; these beautifully cbaracterislic 
etfusions, would be enough to secure honour to his memory. Ami 
who will not be rejoiced to hear that in one instance at least the 
best secondary monument of a great Irish genius has also beea 
erected by an Irish hand ? 

The origin of Goldsmith's family is obscure ; the first ascer- 
tained ancestor being his great-great-grandfather, the Rev. Juhr*- 
Goldsmith, rector of Borrishoull, in the county of Mayo, wtu^^ 

narrowly escaped perishing in the Popish massacre of 1641 

The then Bishop of Killala, with this gentleman and sisteei^^d 
others of his clergy, hnving witnessed the shocking scene ar::^^^ 
Castlebar, betook themselves to the residence of the Viscounl^P" -' 
Bourke, a Roman Catholic peer, who had married a ProtestaoV^^ 
lady, and claimed his personal protection. Lord Bourke invite£i^*l 
Mr. Goldsmith to remain in attendance on his wife, and thus h^^*-^ 
was aafe. He then gave the rest of the party a safe-conduct Uj^ lo 
Galway, and himself accompanied them part of the way thither — ; 
but so soon as he left them they were set upon, and the Bisbo ^p— .p 
and almost all his train murdered.* The senices and losses <»- — >( 
this rector of Borrisboidl procured a small grant of land an^ _(| 

consideralile promotion in the church fur his eldest sou, who die r d 

in 1722 Dean of Elphin. His second son, Robert, the poet j 

grandfather, obtained also a beneficial lease of some crown lanw ^, 
and lived on it as a gentleman farmer. Charles Goldsmith, tk^fcue 
poet's fallier, was Uob^'rt's second son, one of a family of thirtei^^ii 
children; he \\iis of Trinity Cullegc, Dublin, tooJi orders -^jn 
leaiing it, and immediately married the daughter of the R^gv, 
Oliver Jones, master of a schoitl at Elphin. where he had i~e- 
ceived his preliminary education and formed this attachme 1.7/. 
The young coujile married against the will of both then- families^ 
and witiiout having any means of supjKirt at their oivii cojij, 
mand ; but Mr. Green, an uncle of the bride, who was rector 
of Kilkenny- West, provided them a fann-lioase in his parish (0 
live ill, and by and bye her mother, Mrs. Jones, made over to 
them tifty acres of land, ]>rocured at a nominal rent by the eier- 
lion of that species of address which an Irish tenant slill some- 
times plays off upon an Irish landlord. 

The Rc^■. Olivei' Jones had held these and other lands on 1 
life-rent lease from Mr. Cnolly. one of tl,e T^mls Justices. His 
iliat Mr. Conully was not disposed In 
y tlie ell'ect of a personal 
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ftfnsal, until llie old lady drew out a bag and showered its con- 
lervls, one hundred guineas, upon the table. Tliia was a tempta- 
tion not to be resisted , tlie landlord immediately granted a fresh 
Jease of fio/f the lands on the same easy terms as before — and she 
Wed aftenvords to say that she wished she had taken another 
"Undred with her, and so secured the whole. An accident on 
"•is journey cost the spirited dame the life of her son : she re- 
''irned home, as the old song says, ' Sittm^ smgle on her saddle ;' 
^d, in the mercy of sorrow, handed over the hard-earned lease to 
"^» rash daughter and son-in-law. 

The farm-bouse in which they had found shelter was that of 
^Z^illUmoTe, the properly then and now of (he Edgewortks of 
•^^geworthsfown ; — and here they continued to live for about 
'■^Velve years, on the scanty income of Mr. Conolly's fifty acrei, 
^^lich it adjoined. Five children were bom to them at Pallis- 
**lore, the last being Oliver, who, according to the first leaf of the 
*>»mily-bib!e, saw the light on the 10th of November, 1728, three 
^'ears earlier than the date on his monument in Westminster 
-Abbey. He had one brother, Henry, six years his senior, two 
^-oiinger brothers, anil three sisters; but before all these came 
into the world, the father succeeded to the living of Kilkenny- 
AVest, then worth from 150/. to 200/. a year, and removed to a 
good house at Lissoy, in that parish. Oliver was only two or 
three years old when they went to Lissoy ; and in Lissoy tradition 
has uniformly pointed out, and Mr, Prior fondly recognizes^ the 
original of 

' Sweet Auburn, oveliest village of the plain.' 
A relation of the Goldsmiths, one Elizabeth Delap, widow of 
a farmer, kept a little school in this village, and under her Oliver 
learned his letters. Dr. Strean, the present venerable rector of 
Athlone, remembers Mrs, Delap well; she outlived her cele- 
brated pupil, and used, when boasting of their connexion in her 
latter days, to add, nevertheless, that he was one of the dullest 
boys she ever had to deal with. At six years of age he was trans- 
ferred from the dame's school to one kept by Thomas BjTne, an 
old soldier, who bad risen from the ranks to be quartermaster of 
a regiment in the waj^ of Marlborough. Byrne was, it seems, 
not only a fair scholar, but a wit, a humourist, the chief oracle of 
the village alehouse,— and a poet. Mr, Prior quotes, without 
remark, the testimony of one of his pupils, g;iven so late as 1790, 
that ' he could translate Virgil's Eclogues extemporaneously into 
Irish verse of at leant equal elegance ! ' Young Oliver listened to 
this original's stories of the wars with unwearied -zeal, and appears 
imbibed all his enthusiasm about ' Carolan the Blind, the 
best of the Irish minstrels,' so designated in the little 
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eisaj which Goldsmith maay years tifierwarda dedicated to kiig 
BiBmoTy. Bvrne carried the bov to i"isit the famous harper at 
AlUone; a circumstance which we consider as more imporlant 
than the tradition that in that school, as at the former, he attracted 
no sort of notice by aptitude or ardour for its proper studies. 
Byrne, however, found that when he could once read with ease k» 
himself, he was very willing to read for his amusement. Tbw 
' History of the Rog'ues and Rapparees,' the lives of pirates, rob- 
bers, and smu^lers, which constitutetl, as they still do, the library 
of an Irish cabin, were deioured in the eienings hy the light of 
the old quartermaster's peat fire. Neighbours dropped in and 
told their wild tales of fairies and witches, so many of which have 
now iiblMiied a permanent record from Mr. Crofton Croker. 
Oliver became noted for his love of these legends, and repealed -^ 

them among- his playfellows. He became musical too, and used ^ 

to deli^rht his parents with his singing of some of those pathetic ~ 

old ballads, the very names of which, he said, when past the me- — 

ridian of life, would still bring tears into his eyes. 

An attack of small-pos, which had nearly cost him his life, and Jz 
left its marks on his face ever after, caused his removal from the ^^31 
(|uartermD£ler's care, and uD his recovery he was sent to attend a ttti 
school of a superior sort at Elphin. Mrs. Pioazi, we think, mentiuni ^b 9 
a rhyming repartee which was remembered as having coutributed -y-n l 
to lui rising reputation here. A youth, placing the fiddle while ^^»e 
Oliver danced an Irish jig one evening, was suddenly so much,^ciSi 
struck with the gi-otesqueness of his figure and attitudes, tliat ha^^^e 
exclaimed, ' Oliver puts me in mind of ^sop.' Oliver, if lln ^1 
laie be true, halted in his capers, and turned the laugh against lii ' ~ s 
crilic, by proiunuiciug in a solemn tone, 

* Our henihi has ]iroiiuiiiiced this saying, 
■See .lis'ni (lanciug, and his luoakev playing;' — 
— a couplet as deservinj of I'ecord certainly as that about ' the du(l=-^ 
which Samuel Johnson trod on." 

When hf was elevtMi yeai*s old. his fntlier resolved that his edu — 
I'alion should be completed with w view to mercantile life, and ho 
was sent lirst to a commercial itrademy at Athlone, and from 
ihence to ihe school of Kdijeworthslown. near the place of his 
birth, where the master had the roputalioii of superiiir skill 
in mathematics. For the nri of hook -keeping, howeser, and all 
others conneclcd with esact science. Oliver sckui betrayed uncon- 
([uerable disffiisl ; and his new leather, bf'iiiij [dso a 
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' with the game of fives and anglings in both of wliicb he cxhibiied 
jneritorious ezpertness. 

He began also to be noted as a rhymer^ and his zeal in ibis nobler 
art WBS^ it seems^ quickened by the local celebrity of a volume of 
veise by one Lawrence Whyte^ a neighbour and acquaintance of 
hiiifanuly^ which was published in 1741. This Whyte described, 
riund manners, and especially the grievances of the Irish tenantry^ 
in many thousands of couplets, now forgotten, which passed in 
their day for successful imitations of the style of Swift ; but Mr. 
Prior notices them, and particularly a piece in four cantos, called 
' The Parting Cup, or the Humours of Deoch an Doruis/ on 
^^count of Goldsmith's confession to one of his eminent literary 
friends that this rustic bard gave his mind its first strong impres- 
sion of the cruelty with which the Irish poor were treated, and 
sog^rested some of the most striking passages in The Deserted 
Villsge. It is curious, at all events, to observe that the themes 
^f Whyte's indignant doggrel were exactly those which an Irish 
Patriot of the same class would probably select now that Whyte 
^^^8 been near a hundred years in his grave. A short specimen 
^^U answer our purpose. Of absenteeism he says — 

* Our iqoini of late through Europe Excepting when it is their fate 

roam. To tlirow away a good estate ; 

"^xe too well-bred to live at home; Then does the squire with empty purse 

^le not content with Dublin College, Rail at ill fortune with a curse, 

^^nt range abroad for greater know- Their mansions moulder quite away, 

^^^ ledge; All run to ruin and decay. 

^^0 strut in velvets and brocades, Where wild fowl may with safety rest, 

-^t balls and plays and masqueiades. At every gate may build a nest--- 

*^o have their rent their chiefust care is, No smoke from chimneys does ascend, 

^n bills to London and to Paris. Nor entertainment for a friend ; 

*Their education is so nice. Nor sign of drink, or smell of meat, 

*They know all chances on the dice ; For human creatures there to eat.' 

And again^ of the hardships of poor occupiers — 

' Not knowing which, to stand or fly, Grown sick of bargains got by cani, 

When rent-rolls mounted zenith high. Must be in time reduced to want. 

They bad their choice to run away, How many villages they razed, 

Or labour for a groat a day. How many parishes laia waste. 

Now beggar*d and of all bereft, To fatten bullocks, sheep, and cows. 

Are doomed to starve or live by theft ; When scarce one parish has two ploughs ! 

Take to the mountains or the roads, Instead of living well and thriving, 

When banished from their old abodes ; There's nothing now but leading, driv- 
Their native soil were forced to quit, ing — 

So Irish landlords thought it fit ; The lands are all monopolised, 

yfhOf without ceremony or rout, The tenants racked and sacrificed ; 

For tiieir improvements tum'd them out ; Whole colonies to shun the fate 

Embracing still the highest bidder, Of being ojipressed at such a rate, 

Inviting all the nations hither, By tyrants who still raise their rent, 

Encouraging all strollers, caitiffs. Sail to the Western continent : 

Or any other but the natives. Rather than live at home like slaves, 

' Now wool is low and mutton cheap, They trust themselves to winds and 
Poor gratiers can no profit reap ; waves.' 

Of Goldsmith's Edgewortbstown rhymei^ nothing Jias been dis- 
covered. 
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cnvereJ. They no iloobt had their effect la persoading his father 
that leltpfs, not cipbei*. sailed the turn of his mind. Th^ 
good man easilj CTTe Up the commercia! scheme he had planned ^ 
and it was agreed that Oli^TT shunid succeed to the plar^^ 
which Uis elder brother Heanr had shordv before racated, in Tri- 
nitv Colleo:e, Dablin. 

but it was easier ftw tbe rector to sanction this alteration ol 
views ihaji to provL<ie the requisite means. Hearv came hom^^^ 

with his dejree, and forthwith. «ith the usual prudence of thi ""^ 

^kmilT, took lo himself a pennOess wife. His father prociiied.^^^ 
him s caiacv in the oeisrhboaHwad. and he fotmd also a few pupil^^^^ 
to bovrd with him. One t£ these fdl in We at first sight n-ith.^B=^ 
CathnriDe (nJdsmitb. his wise preceptor's eldest sister, and thej-^^3' 
loo elopeil. Mr. Daniel Hodsija. the hero of this new roniaQce_^ ^. 
was the si>n of a familv ■ of jeood [Hvpettr near Alhlone ;' aniKI=al 

they, birteily resenting his rashness, accused Mr. Charles Gold -- 

Btnith and Ibs son of hating riolaled ifaeir oxifidence, by promot -- 

iniT. or, at least, conniring at the Toun^ maDS advances. Mr. — tt- 
Prior tells as. ibat ' lo remcnv all so^ncion of being prin' to thL_^ e 
net of his daDgbter. Mr- Goldsmith, iitjbtrite e d by the hig)ieiiK -^l 
taue «^ honour, made a sacnfice detrnneatal lo the interests az. -^f 
ibe otber tnemberi of his family.' He immediately settled oe^^eh 
Mm Hudson a marriage-portion which be roold never pay— ancs»«J 
ihm ibe little landed pixiperly be held passed wholly in the seg m — . ^J 
into the hands of the runaway girl and ber hidnDd : a result tan^^- 

Ijunonnt I'l the in Jlicli'in of actual bepgan- on such of his other chiliC ■ 

rena^miwlit thance tij he younir and wii bout pr\>feisionaI establisb^- 
inenta in '"■!%'• "f his own death. In the issue atv^tlter daughter ( Mi^ a 
Jeniiyj elajx-d with a youth as piwr as herself— and thai coupL e 
nevpr emerged from distress. One of the poet's v^ounser brothers, 
a^ii, livf-i] and dictl 3 working- cabinet-maker: and Mr. Prior 
lia> m'>((- ilciails of the like complexion. But the firsi and iimne- 
(liale (iinv-'iuence of the rector s headlnna g-enerositv to Catharine I 

Has. lliai !i'- found himself uiterly destilule of means to sopport 
Oliver througli an ac-ademical career at Dublin. It was presently 
suggested tli.-it lie might enter as a sizar : but iu thi>se da\s that 
situalion was burdened with the discharge of menial offices long 
since nlMjlished, — fur esamplc. sweeping the college courts, and 
i-arr^ing u]) llie dishes for the fellows' dinner.- — and Oliver's spirit 
reliellei! aj^ninst reappearing among old schoolfellows with a badge 
of inferiorilv. A vear elapsed before these scruples ga\"e wav to 
lliii remonslrnnccs of a most kind relaliiin. the Rev. Thomas Con- 
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g3^an, tliougli of not only gentle hut noble blood, had himself 
pass«l throug;h Trinity as a sizar. Had he not done so, he told 
his nephew, he could never have forme<l the friendships to which 
wed the success of his after life ; and some of the highest 
■^riamenls of the Insh bench (he might have added of the English) 
•lad not blushed to wear the tuftless cap when undergraduates. 
*-'Jivcr yielded, and was entered as a sizar in June, 174j, being 
t'len in the iGth year of his age. 

Of his college history, previously all but a blank, Mr. Prior's 
*uligence has recovered more details than we should have expected 
** this distance of time ; hut they-are details of no great conse- 
lUence, A passnge marked with the deepest feeling, in his Essay 
**H the State of Literature in Europe, pubhshed in 1759. shows 
*hat he had not then subdued his resentment of the degrading 
'Circumstances of his position in Trinity, and some of his letters of 
^till later date convey the like impression. He was, moreover, 
"Maiibrlunate in having for his tutor a Mr. Wilder, noted for savage 
"t^mperj who had the ungenernsity to treat students of the subor- 
dinate class with peculiar harshness. Wilder might, perhaps, 
iiave treated Oliver bEtter, had his turn been for mathematics and 
"the scholastic logic, in which alone he himself excelled and de- 
lighted : but Oliver never concealed his dislike of these studies, 
and for his proficiency, to whatever it may have amounted, in the 
ancient languages and their elegant literature, the tutor cared htllo 
or nothing. In writing the Life of Pamell, Goldsmith no doubt 
drew from himself, when he said : — ' The Poet's progress through 
college wa.s probably marked with little splendour ; his imagination 
might have been too warm to relish the cold logic of Burgersdicius, 
or the dreary subtleties of Smtglesius ;' and we may take along 
with this a sentence in his Essay on Polite Literature — ' Mathe- 
matics are, perbajis, too much studied at our universities. This 
seema a. science to which tlie meanest intellects are equal. I 
forget who it is that says, " All men might understand mathematics 
if they would." ' But he gives in that Essay not a few hints at 
other sources of academical obscurity than dislike to the severer 
sciences. 

' Our magnificent endowments,' he writes, ' at hest, more frequently 
enrich the jirudcnt than reward the ingenious. A lad whose pasBions 
are not strong enough in youth to mislead him ftom that path of science 
which his tutors and not his inclination have chalked out, hy four or 
five years' perseverance, will probably obtain every advantage and honour 
hia college can bestow. I forget whether the simile has been used 

CBntarini ai Venice, who, being himtelf a pnest, was dvtecled ia an ialrigue with a 
nable Dun, escaped with hei to Fiancej and there married her. He ultimately mt- 
tierl ill Irelnnd, and, canroimiug to the Protestant chnccb, obtained Eome prefer- 
mentin Ihe diocese ot Elphin, 

before, ■ 
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exammalaon so well as to attain his object. Elated with 
rst and last of his academical distinctions^ he invited a party 
ing people of both sexes to a supper and dance in his chambers. 
iVilder, astounded with the noise of the unlawful fiddle, 
3d the room, expostulated warmly with Goldsmith, and pro- 
receiving an intemperate answer, struck him. Upon his 
ive spirit this unwarrantable violence produced a violent 
After brooding all night over his disgrace, he sold off his 
1* and quitted the university, resolving to embark for Ame- 
ind never revisit Ireland until he had made a character and 
le for himself in another region. He loitered about Dublin, 
ver, until he had just one shilling left, and then set out for 
On this shilling he supported himself, by his own account, 
ree days, and then, havmg sold most of his raiment, was re- 
l to such extremity, that ' after fasting twenty-four hours, he 
ht a handful of grey peas, given him by a girl at a wake, the 
comfortable repast he had ever made.' Fatigue and famine 
hat advice would probably have attempted in vain. Reach- 
le neighbourhood of his brother Henry, he sent him notice of 
ight — ^was kindly received, re-clothed — and at length carried 
to college, where his brother effected * a sort of reconcilia- 
between him and his tutor. 

the rest of his college life there is nothing to be said, but 
le seems to have resumed his old courses, and obtained in 
lary, 1749^ an undistinguished degree of B.A. One inci- 
preserved by his relation and fellow-student, Edward Mills 
scommon, may probably have lost nothing in the telling— it 
rtrever, sufficiently in keeping with all that has been ascer- 
I:— 

ills, possessing a handsome allowance at the university, occa- 
y ftirnished his relative with small supplies and frequently invited 
> breakfast. On being summoned on one occasion to this repast, 
lared from within to the messenger his inability to rise, and that 
ble him to do so they must come to his assistance, by forcing 
he door. This was accordingly done by Mills ; who found his 

not on his bed, but literally in it, having ripped part of the tick- 
id immersed himself in the feathers, from which situation, as 
I, he found difficulty in extricating himself. By his own account 
lanation of this strange scene, after the merriment which it occa- 

had subsided, it appeared that while strolling in the suburbs the 
ing evening, he met a poor woman with five children, who told a 

story of her husband being in the hospital, and herself and ofF- 

destitute of food, and of a place of shelter for the night ; and that 

e of these books, a Scapula's lexicon, is uow in Mr. Prior's possession. It had 
esented to Oliver by his uncle Contarine. The leaves are here and there 
d over with characteristic autographs, such as ' ^e«— -Oliver Goldsmith.' < I 
i to pay, &•. O. 6.' ftc. ftc« 

being 




1^ z -.z- Gi'.dffliiiih 
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D-Mber had reiirfl 
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_IPNoU ' lounged thus about his native district, during wbicb 
ne was considered by his relations to have adde<l nothing to bis 
accomplishments, except the attainment of great facility in speak- 
ing French. This he owed, no doubt, to his familiarity with some 
of the ' foreign bred ' Romish priests, and it was very serviceable 
tD]iiiii m the sequel. Of his ecclesiastical studies we only know 
that when, at the proper age, he went to be examined for urdina- 
tion, at the residence of Dr. Synge, then bishop of Klpliin, he was 
KJected ; that according to family tradition his reception there 
"M not improved by hia choosuig to appear before the diocesan 
mapairof scarlet breeches ;* tmiX that he never afterwards made 
»ny attempt to retrie\'e this mishap. He probalsly, even at this 
sarly period, bad some conscientious misgii-ings as to his own 
Jtness for the church. In his later life, when asketl to read 
t^yers in a friend's house, he always declined to do so, on the 
Jea that ' he did not think himself good enough.' 

The law was now to be his destination — but the want of funds 
' Uiaintain him at an inn of court presented a formidable difli' 
'ity. One year more was spent in idleness, and very much, as 
*y easily be believed, in the enjoyment of such company as 
*{?ht be afforded by ' George Conway'sinn at Ballymahon,' men- 
'Hed fondly in a letter of long subsequent date. Here being, as 
- says of his own Dr. Primrose, ' by nature an admirer of happy 
Unan faces,' he enjoyed the eccentricities and shared the merri- 
■ent of peasants and beggars ; not unconscious even then per- 
tps of the truth stated in one of his essays, that ' in pursuing 
'■e humorous we are apt to be led into the recesses of the mean.' 
le ^as long remembered, among other things, as the gainer of a 
ize for throwing the sledge-hammer at the fair of Ballymahon ! 

He next obtained the situation of tutor in the family of a Mr. 
linn, a country gentleman of Jiis uncle Contarine's acquaintance. 
at the restraints of such a position soon disgusted him ; and he 
ok again to his old scheme of emigration. Mounted on a good 
nrse, and with 30l. of S<|uire Flinn's money in his pocket, he 
viceeded to Cork. At the end of sis weeks he returned on a 
retched Rosiaante, styled by liim Fiddle-back, and without a 
;nny. His mother received him with some severity — he with - 
:ew to his brother's, and thence addressed to her a letter, which 
now first published, but which must have been before his sister 

* This reinliids ub of not a bad htury of a reuunC Englitk oraiiiatiDU acvne. 
nWDg; other caadidafes sppesTed a i^tntleinaa iu white duck tmnseis and b black 
Jt neckcloth. ' Yuu will fucj^ive me for hintiog,' wliHpeiedthi! bishop, 'that fimr 
jitalooDS ate not quits of Iha caQoari'iil colour.' ' My lurd, my loid,' Enid the 
>un|; man in much confusion, ' I can assure your lonlship Ihey huva bueu luiiked 
\ilr.' ' Aye,' aaid the biahup, Biniling, ' I ug haw it iaj thry had besa put into 
■WHWBtci that wuhed your awaX black.' 

"■ Hudson 
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HudaiMi when sLe drew up lier memorandum for Malone, The 
Ictler k tMquisite, but as his ^ter had ^ven the substance of " 
cuDtenls. we shall noi exlraet il. 

According to Mrs. Hudson's statcmeut, Mr. Cootarine now 
prraeuted him with b^l., and he set forth for Dublin on I 
waj to London, whcr« be was to keep terms at the Temple; biit 
an uld actjuaiutnnce seduced him into a gaming-huuse — at one 
Nltiug he lost all his monev. and returning once more to liis 
iDother. found her jtatienre at last exhausted. His brother Henr^' 
once more sheltered him — but after a few weeks some new folly 
produced such remonstrances as 01i(-er could not brook. He ' ~ 
hit brother "s and repaired to his unde Contarine, whose goc»^ 
nature and kiudness nothiog could eier disturb. Obsen-ing tl-»e 
sbAr|iness with which his iiepbew, wlulc fishing and shooting witli 
bira, uotett such phettomemi of natural historv as they encounters*!, 
be suggested that meilitine would suit his tastes better than la.'W^ 
and that, ntureot'er. the educanon for that profession was less ^:=c- 
pensive. 011%^? readdv agreed. A little parse was n^e ~k-3{> 
ouMHig bis relatMRS. and in October. 1 7^. he appeared in Edx-jxi- 
bm^b, at the age of iwentv-four. to be eniered on the bowdB oi 
Uwl uni\TTsity as a student of me«£eine under the elder Momt:» _ 

He mnaimnl Imi winters in Scodattd. but left it witli>=»ixl 
Ukinic a deyree, ami. at-rording \o hn fellow -student there, ^rf tc. 
^iidilau Madnnr. i^une of the nunr OMlion »f JmiMtt,) bis «3l>^ 
parlwe was hasteoed br ibe danger o^ betog aircned fiir ibe d.^bl 
tit a ciniijvuiMH). i»lB«e secorilT he bad become. According- to 
till' &;mii' u-s;:itioiu , !.,■ I.,ul ^>l 3 von. lUssiixitetl lile in Edinbur^rb, 
^uistiUuS (u'liu-.n-,-;.: : norr.*. atA not seldom the gaming* 
lai'lo. V'".'i i:\i . ; ;..* ^, u ;l ,i'-.:ers haJ uu;:i now been leco- 
\vn\\ . Mt r ^ .> \- more, irvaa w'tiiih we find iliai he 
luaOe a U-v.j i:;;.i t:,t' iiiiC_ar«ii. and that \je Lad bv siime means 
^tlt»l an ;atr«lut lion !■> the noble tamiiy.'f HamiltiHi. with whose I 

luBjiiL^Jiv. D wever. LB j'ntle tix>k videuce. The societv of an J 

Irsa tiie-iii-al ^;iit!e«t si Hdmb-jrjh is u»:j3r.y »•> remote from ihe | 

orvIi"»-i :i*i.i'a iLtt ibis c"-ri-uji::svaTii"e tu.iv seem stranje: bul 
the Puai: I'l H«EiI;"M tii*ii i-^i .iSx'Ui t"a.s time marrieil a eele- 
lirnifil hisit i>eAQ;>. Miss Guauitii- and c-^r ("Irace hail jietLajw 
liitti s.>ti,e i-xis: J opp riuuity ..i 3[t['t¥\.iaiiii.; her young countty- 
iiiitu's htuiK'ur. Tst-se Kdmbui^h leiiers are alt to his uncle 
1 Vuiai'iue -. <*e esirai t x tew jiaragnpbs ; — 

■ E -.^r.h-.r.^h. Mai, S, 1753. 

' llrw. ** wm=.e »* rt.^ Turkish <t v i: Pin*. I -^' alnioft no- 
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iWenor of Anatomy : this man has brought the science he teaches to 

Bs much perfection as it is capable of; and not content with barely 

teaching anatomy, he launches out into all the branches of physic, when 

^ hia remarks are new and useful, ^is he, I may venture to say, that 

4*W8 hither such a number of students from most parts of the world, 

6760 from Russia. He is not only a skilful physician, but an able 

orator, and delivers things in their nature obscure in so easy a manner, 

that the most unlearned may understand him You see, then, 

«ear Sir, that Monro is the only great man among them ; so that I 
intend, to hear him another winter, and go then to hear Albinus, the 
great professor at Leyden. I read with satisfaction a science the 
most ]^lea8ing in "nature, so that my labours are but a relaxation, andj 
I may truly say, the only thing here that gives me pleasure. How I 
*^Joy the pleasing hope of returning with skill, and to find my friends 
stand, in no need of my assistance ! I have been a month in the High- 
lands, I set out the first day on foot, but an ill-natured com I have 
got oxi my toe has for the future prevented that cheap method of tra- 
vellixig. 80 the second day I hired a horse, of about the size of a ram, 
^^ Ixe walked away (trot he could not) as pensive as his master. In 
J ^^ days we reached the Highlands; but this letter would be too 
/^S if it contained the description I intend giving of that country.' — 
^-^^^ vol. i. p. 145. 
^ * Edinburghy Dec. 1753. 

^ Since I am upon so pleasing a topic as self-applause, give me leave 
^ ^*y ^8-^ t^c circle of science which I have run through, before I 
i^^^«rtook the study of physic, is not only useful, but absolutely 
^ ^^ssary to the making a skilful physician. Such sciences enlarge our 
^^^erstanding and shc^en our sagacity ; and what is a practitioner 
J. • "^^liout both but an empiric ? for never yet was a disorder found en- 
l^^'^ly the same in two patients. A quack, imable to distinguish the 
jT '^>ticularitie8 in each disease, prescribes at a venture : if he finds such 
-* ^Border may be called by the general name of fever for instance, he 
^^« a set of remedies which he applies to cure it, nor does he desist till 
^is medicines are run out, or his patient has lost his life. But the 
^Icilful physician distinguishes the symptoms, manures the sterility of 
Mature, or prunes her luxuriance ; * nor does he depend so much on the 
Efficacy of medicines as on their proper application. I shall spend this 
spring and summer in Paris, and the beginning of next winter go to 
X^yden. The great Albinus is still alive there, and 'twill be proper to 
^o, though only to Mve it said that we have studied in so famous a 
Xmiversity. 

* As I shall not have another opportunity of receiving money from 
your bounty till my return to Ireland, so I have drawn for the last sum 
that I hope I shall ever trouble you for ; 'tis 20/. And now, dear Sir, 
let me here acknowledge the humility of the station in which you 
found me; let me tell how I was despised by most, and hateful to my- 
self. Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my lot, and Melancholy was be- 
ginning to make me her own. When you but I stop. 

^ I have spent more than a fortnight every second day at the Duke 

of 
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of Hamilton's, but it seems they like me more aa a jester than ea a 
companion ; so I diadaineil so servile an employment ; 'twas unwnrtby 
my calling as a physician. '^M/rf. p. 157. 

Goldsmith, by Lis own account in a subsequent letter, embuted^, 
at Leith for Bourdeaux, with the intention of beginning Lis cwr*-" 
tinental studies, not at Leyden, as he had originally designed, but 
at the then celebrated scliool of Montpellier ; but being forc^<l 
by stress of weather into the Tyne, he was arrested at A'eiKcasi/«, 
on suspicion of belonging, like most of his fellow -passengers, "to 
a party of Highland Jacobites, recruited for the nuUlary servLt^e 
of the French King. His friend Macleane said this wos a r"*^- 
viance — that he was in fact arrested at Sunderland, on the suit of 
an Edinburgh tailor, one Barclay, who chanced to hear of lla.^ 
vessel putting into the Tyne — and that he was ultimately set st.t 
liberty by the benefaction of himself and another college fricimd^ 
Mr, Sleigh, However this may have been, (and we incline to 
ndopt Macleaue"s version,) Goldsmith bad shoi'tly aftei-wards foux^el 
his way to his original destination, Leyden. Of the letter in whi«:rt 
(May, 1754) he communicated his arrival there to his uncle, M a».- 
lone gave the first biographer only the ivmantic paragraph; VI i.-. 
Prior prints it entii'e, and we subjoin a specimen of the part tlio.( 
IS new,— 

' The modem Dutclunan is quite a different creature from Inna. of 
former tmiea, he m eierjthmg imitates a Frenchman, but in lu* easy 
disengaged air, which is the result of keeping polile company. The 
Dutchman ih iaatl\ ccrt.moniau'', and Tf perhaps nhat i Frencliman 
(111 lit lii\ Ikiii m (lu nuinf I lui \n '>iuh in iiu l>aurbruJ 
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onjinairy joBuner of travelling is very clioap and very convenient ; ihej 
«ui in covered boats drawn by liotaes ; and iu these yoii are sure to 
meet people of all nations. Here the Dutch slumber, the French chat- 
ter, and the English play at cards. For my part, I generally detach 
B^self from all society, and am wholly taken iip in observing thefcee 
m the country. Nothing can equal its beauty : wherever I turn niy 
^SHj Sue houses, elegant gardens, gtatues, grottoes, viKtas, present 
themselves ; but when yon enter their towns, yon are chormcd beyond 
•letcri^tion. No misery is to be seen here: evei'y one is usefully em- 

' Scotland and this country hear the highest contrast. There, hills 
^ irocks intercept every prospect; here, 'tis all a continued plain. 
^^"*'«, you might see a well-dressed ducliess issuing from a dirty close; 
«nd "Kere, a dirty Dutchman inhabiting a jialace. The Scotch may be 
■caiapayej to a tulip planted in dung ; but I never see a Dutchman in 
«is ovn house, but I think of a magnificent Egyptian temple dedicated 
*■ an a^'—lhid. p. 164. 

5^oldsmith remained neai-ly a year at Leyden, but left that 
^^Versilj also without tnkinj; any degree. We have but few 
r^J^cdotes of his stay there. In one of his essays he tells us tliat 
>*^ii talking one day with Gaubius about the diminished number 
English students, the Doctor asked whether the Edinburgli 
"^ ^lessors were rich i* ' Their salaries,' said Goldsmith, ' seldom 
^^Ceed 30/. ; all the rest depends on the number of scholars ibey 
j^*» attract to pay them fees.' ' Poor men.' said Gaubius ; ' I 
'^'^artily wish they were belter provided for : while their salaries 
*toiain at this rate, they- will C(»utinue to draw all the English to 
c^eir lectures.' Some other particulars were supplied to Mr. 
^rior by the late Matthew Weld Hartstonge, of Dublin : — that 
"'ell-known and amiable enthusiast about literary matters had 
"**rrte<l them down from the conversation of Dr. Ellis, one of Gold- 
smith's Levdcn fellow-students, who ultimately became clerk to 
■the Irisli iHouse of Commons, and died in 1791- According 
■*n Dr. Ellis— 

' He was often in great pecuniary distress, and obliged to borrow 
-Small sums from anybody that could help him ; occasionally he gained 
f^ little by giving lessons in English; and sometimes he resorted to 
■play, the forlorn hope of the necessitous, as well as the amusement of 
the idle. Such poverty and such habits interfered but little, however, 
"vith his good-humour ; he was usually gay and cheerfid, and when 
texed with imprudence for risking such small sums as he iiogsesBed, 
■admitted the fact and promiseil amendment. In all his peculiarities it 
■was remarked that there was about him an elevation of mind, a philo- 
sophical tone and manner, which, added to tlie information of a scholar, 
made him an object of interest to sucli as could estimate character.* 

Having had a successful run at play one night, Goldsmith 
iCtUed next morning on Ellis, and counted out a considerable vap^ 

^^^fifL. LVlt. Ts'O. C'XIV. U 
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which he said would now enable him to travel over the continent 
in comfort, Ellis congratulated him, and advised him to keep it 
untouched for the purpose he had in new ; hut Goldsmith, the 
same eveniog, was seduced to the old baunt and lost every 
guilder. Seeing his peajtence and distress, Ellis advanced )iTm 
something on condition that he should immediately set off, and 
thus break from his dangerous associates. Goldsmith agreed ; 
but walking' into a florist's garden, remembered his uncle Cini' 
tarjne'a luvo of tulips, and purchased on the spot a parcel of roofs 
to he sent to him in Ireland, which" ' effort of affectionate grati- 
tude,' as Mr. Prior colls it, again reduced him so low that bet 
ultimately quitted Leyden 'with scarcely any money and but one;^. 
clean shirt.' 

These travels, in the course of which Goldsmith is aiipposp c— ~ 1 
to have taken the degree of bachelor in medicine at Louvain,^^.'^ 
carried him through a considerable part of France, Switzerland^^B. ^ 
Genuany, and as far as Padua in Italy; and how well, he ol^^^ — 

served nature, both animate and inanimate, in spile of all th -^ 

disadvantages and distresses to which his progress must have bee i^k: 
exposed, we have ample evidence in his beautiful poem of tb^^^^ 
Traveller, and in viirious detached passages of his works o^^"- :^ 
Natural History, which Mr. Prior has brought together with cot = — ^m ^- 
siderable skill, Of the letters which he is known to have w." * - 
dressed to his Irish friends during this wandering year Mr. Pri«^-:^^-r 
has recovered nothing. We know that be travelled almost alwa ^ ■'^^ 
on foot, I inainlv depended, everywhere but in Itiilv, on the su^^:* - 
plies by whii.'h llii? grateful peasants repaid liis llute, and in Itik^T._> 
gained somediing by m.iintaining a thesis at a university, butmr>arc? 
from the kindness of Irish priests and nionks ; it seems also to Toe-' 
certain that for a time lie acted 
Englishman; he never stated iIh' I 



as tutor to a wealthy yonii^ 
■ill 'I'^i'iM ;!\ . but if ii had no I 
iilt-rstand by wliai 
■ - ij aguished saciet y 
.,.,.,:.„:.l|v mked in wljile 
■ iixaiiipie, lie mentions hav-ino- 
large comjiany at liis house at 
Monrion,' when he obsened that 'the English exliihited prodi- 
gies of valour at Dettingen, but siwin lessened their well-bought 
conquest by lessening the merit of those they had conquereil;' 
and agaui, in his sketch of Voltaire's Life he says ; — 

• Thr recunls of tins uuLvtrsitv reriihtd Jutini: tlit 
t III hia K>a 



been so, we should be quit:' ..' 
means he could have found :h > i 
as he represents himself to ha\ 
at Paris. In one of his essays, i'l 
dined with ^'oltaire one day 
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B compnnion no man ever exceeileil him when he pleased to 
5 converaatioii ; whicli, however, was not always the case. In 
y which he either disliked or despised, few could he more re- 
1 than hej but when he was warmed in discourse, and had got 
^^w a hesitating manner which Bometimes he was iubjecl to, it was 
|*ptOre to hear him. His meagre visage seemed inseuaibly to gather 
'■'iiity, every muscle io it had meaning, and his eye beamed with un- 
iWiiai brightnesB. 

' The person who writes this memoir, who had the honour and the 

pleasure of being his acquaintance, remembers to have seen him in a 

sefect company of wits of both acxes at Paris, when the subject hap- 

p^oed to turn upon English toste and learning. Fontenelle, who was 

of tlie party, and who was unacquainted with the language or authors 

"'■ the country he undertook to condemn, with a spirit truly vulga* 

o^aii to revile both. Diderot, who liked the English, and knew some* 

"ling of their literary pretensions, attempted to vindicate their poetry 

*n<l lenming, but with unequal abilities. The company quickly per- 

*^»Ved that Fontenelle was superior in the dispute, and were surprised 

*t tlie silence which Voltaire had preserved all the former part of the 

I'glat, particularly as the conversation turned upon one of his favourite 

' Fontenelle continued his triumph till about twelve o'clock, when 
Voltaire appeared at last roused from his reverie. His whole frame 
a&emed animated. He hegan his defence with the utmost elegance, 
BAixed with B])irit, and now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery 
^pon his antagonist; and his harangue lasted till three in the morning. 
I must confess that, whether from national partiality or from the elegant 
■Silsibility of his manner, I never was so much channed, nor did I evet 
remember ao abeolute a victory aa he gained in this dispute.' — Worktt 
Vol. iii. p. 224. 

From Switzerland Goldsmith sent his brother Henry the first 
fiKeteh of his ' Traveller,' about eighty lines ; and he also sent to » 
fnend in Dublin a detailed journal of his eKCursion, which struck 



wveral who read it as a most remarkable performance, but which 
Penshetl soon after in a fire. He seems to have landed at Dover 
1" a thorauglily forlorn condition on the 1st of February, 1756, 
Mti a Week later is found wandering about the streets of London, 
*"'»t:iting eraplojinent of any kind among the druggists. Ten 
years aftei-wards Goldsmith astonished a brilliant company at 
,. "" Joshua Reynolds's, by beginning a story with ' When I 

Uki* ^"^<>"? tbe beggars of Ase Lane :' it was most pro- 

"'V_ to tliis [lainfid period that he referred. An obscure 

'*st at last took compassion on liim ; and the author of the 

~ er' — anno a'tatis 28 — was too happy to earn Ins bread 

plasters and pounding in his mortar. The late 

ird Sharp, of Park Lane, remembered being carried 

ife by tt friend of Goldsmith's (then recently dca 
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t ;fac UMip. wiach was u the comer of Bell-yard, near the 

[ m das way, wlien, healing acci- 
beOaw^-stuiLent. Sleigh, was in Lon- 
i \Mi iiK him 7 xhI he afterwards told the eiaty 
^ his aitsai Mr. Couke : ' Xotwithstanding- lE 
■^ t ixti un mr best clothes, Sleigh scarcely 
J Lite- 'Ji the andinimate pay to poverty. How- 
be <'ad mrtiilect 3ie. I toimd hid heart as warm as ever, 
mih me mt long as be rem^aed in Lnn- 

Goldsmith was enabled to * 
tbe Bonkaide. in Southwark; 
K ■'* IB rcTouT 'Mitaa ilrendT named, the Rev. Mr. Beatty, .^ 
tik t^KU rjiMt idMT. iBf< hiro to tbe street. ' in a suit of green _^r 
M^ — liil-, Lmu ^ah « ^uit and neckdiixh which he must have^^ 

A tiiiiiiniii wbpn. binrever. be seemed in excellent spi _ 

mbI be <Ms now pc^aiRiie bis pmf^sioa, and ' tlnin gc:^ 

~~ ~^ V l i m . >MBfs»l*JT still Iiviag for a stnry tha-,.^ 

JA nMlK ttil '<> Ibis periml. The green vel _V 

bautl; he discovered present! _^B 

4aK irf £■• pMieiUs w^ highly amuse i i , 

k hft disnvcEed wb; the doctor alwaj^M g ; 
'iiTerinff his opinion. 



LOst useful Kje 
■if the autlL«jr 
inirrwluced to 
lit ike lU-paiil il.ji-tur was a srhol:*r, 
lUf^nt (ill up his vaL'ant hours by acting as 
■im iH'piixif-sliL'i'is. in hisofiice. i I any eoorf 
id I'liu'lmwl ill this manner, and more fortu- 
rcust omii-ss their frequent obligations to lie 

|!t'rsons JibtharEe their functions, 
i iiist i.>«iuti:i:ion of Liniself, however, tbe em- 
I'lVn sulHi'ii'uiK irksome ; and ii is not sur- 
[d luvL- 3<H.>ii ab:uiduned both it and bis meJi- 
.1 suuaiion s>> humble as that of usher lo n 
in SiiiTi'i, He met in tlie streets another of 
Milncr. whose faibcr 
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ire of his money for him, and he answered placidly, ' Indeed, 
ladam, I have as much need that you should do so as any of the 
>uiig gentlemen/ The trickery of the said young gentlemen, 
> wever, with the dulness of his drudgery by day, and last, not least, 
le misery of being obliged to sleep on the same pillow with ' a 
rencliman, who stunk him dead with rancid pomatums,' presently 
>iiipleted his disgust. He returned to town, made another 
etlical attempt and again failed, and then went back once 
LOre to Peckham, where the Milners again found or made room 
vr him. In this way passed another miserable and uncertain 
Bar. In the Vicar of Wakefield, and others of his subsequent 
"^orks, we have many sad and some bitter allusions to the pains of 
sherdom. 

From Mr. Prior's chapter on Peckham we must take a couple 
f anecdotes : — 

* One of the pupils particularly noticed by him for possessing pro- 
aising talents, and who ever after felt a strong regard for his tutor, was 
he late Samuel Bishop, Esq., of London, in whose family a few tradi- 
ional notices of his peculiarities are still remembered. Always sociable 
tnd ready to join in whatever was going forward, his good-nature 
ed him to mingle in the sports of the boys, and submit to their wit 
)r even their reproof for occasional want of dexterity. In such a 
Tide community, however, familiarity has its disadvantages, by the 
opening it affords to youthful insubordination or impertinence, an in- 
tance of which is recorded. When amusing his younger companions 
■uring play-hours with the flute, and expatiating on the pleasures de- 
lved from music, in addition to its advantages in society as a gentle- 
lanlike acquirement, a pert boy, looking at his situation and personal 
isadvantages with something of contempt, rudely replied to the effect 
lat lie surely could not consider himself a gentleman ; an offence which, 
lough followed by instant chastisement, disconcerted and pained him 
xtremely. 

* Of that simplicity or absence of mind so well known as one of his 
haracteristics, Mr. Bishop mentioned an amusing instance when they 
let several years afterwards in the streets of London ; for which and 
le preceding anecdote the writer is indebted to his son, the Rev. H. 
(ishop. Chaplain to the Archbishop of Dublin :— 

* " After an interval of some years, my father, while walking in Lon- 
on with my mother, to whom he was just married, met Goldsmith, and 
ddressing him, an immediate recognition took place. The tutor -was 
elighted to see his former pupil, and expressed great pleasure at the 
itroduction to his wife. Still the associations in his mind of their 
)rmer school connexion were too strong to be overcome. * Come, my 
oy,' said he, addressing my father by his Christian name, * I am de- 
ghted to see you; I must treat you to something; what shall it be? 
ill you have some apples ? ' and immediately turned to the display of 
nit furnished by a basket-woman who stood near. 

* " In the course of conversation, he mentioned his picture by Sir 

Joshua 
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fy irhich he hoped to raise a name^ and emancipate himself in 
some measure at least from his bondage. This was tjhe ' £nquiJ|' 
^to tlie State of Polite Literatm-e in Europe;' having finished 
part of it, he carried the MS. to the benevolent Robert Dodsley, 
^ho encouraged him to go on, agreed to publish the book, and ad- 
Bnc^d him various small sums on account of it. Still his distress 
VBS ^r^eat and urgent ; and the letters in which he communicated 
us "v^iews to Irish friends, whom he thought capable of assisting 
"^ in procuring subscribers, paint his feelings and struggles in a 
'^^'^ner so interesting, that we cannot but extract two or three spe- 
^ ^ns of them. The first is addressed to the husband of his eldest 
sist^i ; — ^but we must explain its allusion to his younger brother, 
Ck^Yles Goldsmith. The poet, when first established under the 
^^^^f of Griffiths, where he met of course some literary men of 
f*^^blished name, appears to have written of his new position 
^^ terms of such elation that this young man conceived his lite- 
rary brother was now not only beyond the reach of difficulties, 
"'^t able, if he chose, to make the fortune of another. He came 
^Ver to London to be patronized, he cared not exactly how, by 
*oine of Oliver's ^ great friends,' and found this friend of the great 
^^bbling for bread in a garret. 

* Dec. 27, 1*757. — You may easily imagine what difficulties IJbavehad 
^o encounter, left as I was without fnends, recommendations, money, or 
iinpudence ; and that in a coimtry where being bom an Irishman was 
sufficient to keep me unemployed. Many in such circumstances would 
have had recourse to the friar's cord, or the suicide's halter. But with 
Hll my follies I had principle to resist the one, and resolution ta combat 
flie other. 

• * I suppose you desire to know my present situation. "As there is 
nothing in it at which I should blush, or which mankind could censure, 
I see no reason for making it a secret. In: short, by a very little prac- 
tice as a physician, and a very little reputation, as a poet, I make a shift 
to live. Nothing is more apt to introduce u^ to the gate? of the Mnses 
than poverty ; but it were well if they only left us at th^ door. The 
mischief is, they sometimes choose to give us their company at the gi- 
t^^ftainment ; and Want, instead of being gentleman-usher, often turns 
inaster of the ceremonies. 

*. Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you imagine I starve ] and 
tibe name of an author naturally reminds you of a garret. In this par- 
ticular I do not think proper to undeceive my friends ; but whether I 
ea.t or starve, live in a first floor or four pair of stairs high, I still re- 
member them with ardour ; nay, my very country comes in for a share 
of my affection. Unaccountable fondness for country, this mcUadie du 
^iSy fis the French call it ! Unaccountable that he should still have an 
affection for a place who never, when in it, received above domftien civi- 
lity; who never brought jgiy thin^ out of it except his brogue and his 
t^lunders. Surely my Section is equally ridiciuovs with the Scotch^ 
man' ' 
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tode alone, when I was conscious of having hestowed it on much more 
disinterested principles. It is true, this conduct might have been 
aimple enough, but yourself must confess it was in character. Those who 
laofw me at all know that I have always been actuated by different prin- 
ciples from the rest of mankind, and while none regarded the interest 
of his friend more, no man on earth regarded his own less — for all which 
DO ao^i Climes. a farthing about me. Is it to be wondered, that he should 
once lA his'life forget you, who has been all his life forgetting himself? 
* However, it is probable you may one of those days see me turned 
into a perfect hunks, and as dark and intricate as a mouse-hole. I 
We already given my landlady orders for an entire reform in the state 
of my finances. I declaim against hot suppers, drink less sugar in my 
tea, and cheek my grate with brick-bats. Instead of hanging my room 
^ith pictures, I intend to adoni it with maxims of frugality. Those 
^UI make pretty furniture enough, and won't be a bit too expensive ; 
for I shall draw them all out with my own hands, and my landlady's 
^*Ughter shall frame them with the parings of my black waistcoat. 
^«ich maxim is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote with 
^y best pen ; of which the following will serve as a specimen : — 
look sharp;" " Mind the main chance;" "Money is money now;" 
If you have a thousand pounds you can put your hands by your sides, 
'^d say you are worth a thousand pounds every day of tlie year;" 
* Take a farthing from a hundred, and it will be a hundred no longer." 
"^^Faith ! Madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only for this 
Reason, to say without a blush how much I esteem you ; but, alas ! I 
laave many a fatigue to encounter before that happy time comes, when 
■your poor old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance of 
his nature, sitting by Kilmore fireside, recount the various adventures 
of a hard-fought life, laugh over the follies of the day, join liis flute to 
your harpsichord, and forget that ever he starved in those streets where 
Butler and Otway starved before him. 

* And now I mention those great names — ^My uncle ! — ^he is no more 
that soul of fire as when once I knew him. Newton and Swift grew 
dim with age as well as he. But what shall T say ? — ^his mind was too 
active an inhabitant not to disorder the feeble mansion of its abode ; 
for the richest jewels soonest wear their settings. Yet who but the fool 
would lament his condition ! He now forgets the calamities of life. 
Perhaps indulgent heaven has given him a foretaste of that tranquillity 
here, which he so well deserves hereafter. 

* But I must come to business ; for business, as one of my maxims 
tells me, must be minded or lost. I am going to publish a book entitled 
" The Present State of Taste and Literature in Europe." The book- 
sellers in Ireland republish every performance without making the 
author any consideration. I would, in this respect, disappoint their 
avarice, and have all the profits of my labour to myself. I must there- 
fore request Mr. Lawder to circulate among his friends and acquaint- 
ance a himdred of my proposals, which I have given Mr. Bradley in 
Dame Street directions to send to him. — Now see how I blot and 
blunder, when I am asking a favour. — LiYJ?, vol, i. p. 272, 

We 
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Vic muU awole x]sn jiart of a letter cif about the same date to 
liu cuuwu. Mr. Bryautuu. of Ballj'inahua. 

* 1 Kfttc -luWD witli ui intention to chide, and yet melhinks I hsve 
Uirvut mi ro^nuueiii aJrcady. The trtith ie, I am a simpleton witlt 
r«K*"l t" ''"<' • ' ii^^ attempt tu bluster, but like Anaer^on, my hqrt 1 
i« niKMUiluBt >>uN w Mtler adections. Aud yet now I think on't acuin, ] 
I will be wDcn. Uw TOQ know whom you have offended? A maa ] 
ta,f UBC of these days be mentioned with profouad 



KkuvL-t 111 » licrauH OMUHioit or Dnt«h dictioaf^ ; whoee nanie yni I 
«ilt iifutNkNT War tuiheicd in by a Doctiesimus DoctisBimonim, or lie^ 
Btaoai vHlt • tuBfc l^tiB mioalion. Think how Goldsmithius, er 
WMIi9aRbM»t or mmm <acli sound, a« rough ae a mitmeg-grster, will 
hamM mt* thiuik wTlhai'. I must owi-n my ill-natured eatempo- 
WiN hkW art* kithote paid me thiwe honours 1 have had EiicIijiM 
■MM* to «iy«n. I kave not yet wen my face reflected in all the lively 
tbtytw ^ vti mmI vlkiie paints on any sign-posts in the suburbs. 
Ywi \*MULM«)ue^««avn9 »e«ai as yet unacquainted with ray Gitiril!' 
at yltyuofMMHt, aad the tcty FR\iff-bos makers appear to have for^ 
UkMi Miafwe*. iVU ifam all inm me^ they are a set of Gothic, Inr- 
Imivuk i^HwaaM tcaModMs- There will come a day, no doubt it niU— 
I Im^ ^w w^ liW* ft etmfHe of hundred years lon^ only lo see die 
tlky— «^ ite Smilijrm *»d D«ciei« will Tindicste ray character, gin 
ttMNtiNk wtiUMa* «i aaT latuim, aud b)<se the times with copious com- 
IMMa uw Aa Wn. V«u ^all see bow they will fish up the hnry 
mWMbralk wkM ^MHfaid me baw, or wiU then offer to cavil Umy 
jftvktHlmiB. Vkvm wili tkKV brwaJI the tiowa that suffered mioaA 
mni» W fc» M t ftn H*! If cfwaiy wwts find their way to TaOtrj (^ 
rKii.li, I Viu^ iV- .M<»fctsf»«KT. — l.e) me, then, stnp mv fancy to tske 

.,>.,,.,. . , - ■ - "- '. ■>- ;sv. !iJ]t,l,.W,i losi-eiiivi-flf 

.,-,...'. .A ■ U,' , :. >. 1 V- ,■,.«:■. whm- the .1—1 is I? Oh, 

(,."l ' >. ■.' ■, ■ . . , .■ ■. ■>■■-■".., : ■: 1 rea'l. and expecting tii lie 
,ii.Mn,,l ■■■! 1 ■■;;■> •, ;!■,■■, ..-.T B.iii. whether in peiiur;' ur 



■:■■■• -.-. .:~.,r, hut fomethini; the most 
I ' .- ;!ceive. lo vour mother, Mrs. 
' . r-i]:'; nnil if there he a favourite 
Ivr -,-:■. y,^; ;o :■..'— /hid. -p. 266. 
■K in pniiri^js his ni,isl imimale companion 
ilic ■ Mj^rnr-Canc' ihon slni^^liiig like him- 
> iiiiriMlufeil Hi Smollett — who at this time 
il.-«,"lbf rival ,.r ibc ■ Montblv.' Smollett 
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appointment in the anny^ the navy, or the colonies. Goldsmith 
applied to some of his Trinity friends who were now prosperously 
established in life, and he at length obtained a nomination in the 
East India Company's service. In writing, on this occasion, to 
request some pecuniary assistance from his brother-in-law^ Hud- 
son, he sayi^ — .... 

* I am certainly wrong not to be contented with what I already possess, 
trifling as it is ; for should I ask myself one serious question — What is 
it I want? — ^what can I answer? My desires are as capricious as the 
big-bellied woman's, who longed for a piece of her husband's nose. I 
have no certainty, it is true ; but why cannot I do as some men of more 
merit, who have lived on more precarious terms ? Scarron used jestingly 
to call himself the Marquis of Quenault, which was the name of the 
bookseller who employed him ; and why may not I assert my privilege 
Md quality on the same pretensions? 

' Yet, upon deliberation, whatever airs I give myself on this side of 
^ water, my dignity, I fancy, would be evaporated before I reached 
^e other. I know you have in Ireland a very indifferent idea of a man 
who writes for bread, though Swift and Steele did so in the earliest part. 
p their lives. You imagine, I suppose, that every author by profession 
^^es in a garret, wears shabby clothes, and converses with the meanest 
^tujpany. Yet I do not believe there is one single writer who has 
^^flities to translate a French novel that does not keep better company, 
^^ar finer clothes, and live more genteelly, than many who pride them- 
^Ives'foT nothing else in Ireland. I confess it again, my dear Dan, 
'h&i nothing but the wildest ambition could prevail on me to leave tlie- 
^joyment of the refined conversation which I am sometimes admitted 
-^ partake in, for uncertain fortune and paltry show. You cannot con- 
ceive how I am sometimes divided : to leave all that is dear to me gives 
lae pain ; but when I consider I may possibly acquire a genteel inde- 
paidence for life; when I think of that dignity which philosophy 
claims, to raise itself above contempt and ridicule ; when I think thus, 
[ eagerly long to embrace every opportunity of separating myself from 
he vulgar as much in my circumstances, as I am already in my senti- 
nents. 

* 1 know not how my desire of seeing Ireland, which had so long 
dept, has again revived with so much ardour. So weak is my temper 
md so unsteady, that I am frequently tempted, particularly when low-- 
spirited, to return home and leave my fortune, though just beginning to 
ook kinder. But it shall not be. In five or six years I expect to indulge - 
hese transports. I find I want constitution, and a strong steady 
lisposition, which alone makes men great. I will, however, correct my 
aults, since I am conscious of them.' — Life, vol. i. p. 278. 

What answer Mr. Hudson made to this application we know 
lot — ^but when the day of the preliminary examination approached, 
t found Goldsmith much at a loss how to put his outward man 
n case fit to appear at Surgeons' Hall. He applied to Griifiths, 
heir Coniiexion still lingering on^ and the bookseller agreed to be 
' - ■• his 
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the letter I sent you, you may see the workings of a mind strongly agi- 
tated with gratitude and jealousy. If such circumstances should appear, 
at least spare invective till my hook with Mr. Dodsley shall hepuhlished, 
and then, perhaps, you may see the hright side of a mind, when my pro- 
feagions shall not appear the dictates of necessity, but of choice. 

* You seem to think Dr. Milner knew me not. Perhaps so ; hut he 
was a man I shall ever honour ; but I have friendships only with the 
dead! I ask pardon for taking up so much time; nor shall I add to it 
^ any other professions than that I am, 

* Sir, your humble servant, * Oliver Goldsmith. 

* P.S. I shall expect impatiently the result of your resolutions.' — 
M, p. 286-288. 

The matter was in so far made up with Griffiths, by GokU 
*njith s executing for him the short but elegant Life of Voltaire, 
'^hich was published anonymously in February, 1 759 ; and is now 
*t length placed where it ought to be, in the collection of his 
'^Orks. But the ' Monthly Renew ' soon began, and long con- 
sumed, to insinuate bitter things against Goldsmith's moral cha- 
*^cter, and he had abundant leisure to lament ' the meannesses 
^lich poverty unavoidably brings with it.' 

From a long and most characteristic letter written at this time 
U> his brother Henry, we extract a few paragraphs. It is dated 
tH February, 1 759 ; but he either had not entirely given up his 
East India scheme, or wanted courage to confess under what cir- 
cnunstances it had been dropped. 

' I have met with no disappointment with respect to my East India 
voyage, nor are my resolutions altered ; though at the same time, I must 
zonfesB, it gives me some pain to think I am almost beginning the world 
\t the age of thirty-one. Though I never had a day's sickness since I 
saw you, yet I am not that strong active man you once knew me. You 
scarcely can conceive how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, 
md study, have worn me down. If I remember right, you are seven 
jr eight years older than me, yet I dare venture to say that if a stranger 
WW us both, he would pay me the honours of seniority. Imagine to 
yourself a pale melancholy visage, with t\v^o great wrinkles between the 
5yebrow8, with an eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig; and you may 
lave a perfect picture of my present appearance. On the other hand, I 
jonceive you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a happy day 
imong your own children, or those who knew you a child. 

* Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a pleasure I have not 
mown. I have passed my days among a parcel of cool designing beings, 
ind have contracted all their suspicious manner in my own behaviour. 
'. should actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, as I 
letest that which I am obliged to partake of here. I can now neither 
lartake of the pleasure of a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. I 
:an neither laugh nor drink ; have contracted a hesitating, disagreeable 
oanner of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself; in short, 

I have 
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the bishop thus described to M alone his first visit to Goldsmith 
at his lodgings in Green-Arbour Court, a little nest of poverty- 
stricken tenements, near the Old Bailey. 

' The Doctor was employed in writing his Enquiry into Polite Learn- 
ing, in a wretchedly dirty room, in which there was but one chair ; and 
when, from .civility, this was offered to his visitant, he himself was 
oWiged to sit in the window. While they were conversing, some one 
g«ntty rapped at the door, and on being desired to come in, a poor 
ngged little girl of very decent behaviour entered, who, dropping a 
courtesy, said, " My mamma sends her compliments, and begs the favour 
of you to lend her a chamber-pot fuU of coals." ' — Life, vol. i. p. 325. 

Mr. Prior has given some further particulars of Green- Arbour 
Court from a humbler source. Seeing a few years ago the first 
^tion of Goldsmith's Essays (1765) in the window of a little 
*hop on the Clapham Road, he entered into talk with a fresh old 
^oman who attended at the counter. 

* By her account she was a near relative of the woman who kept the 
Ouse in Green- Arbour Court, and at the age of seven or eight years 
^ent frequently thither, one of the inducements to which was the cakes 
Hd sweetmeats given to her and other children of the family, by the 
entleman who lodged there ; these they duly valued at the moment, 
"Ut when afterwards considered as the gifts of one so eminent, the re- 
oUection became a source of pride and boast. Another of his amuse- 
lents consisted in assembling these children in his room, and inducing 
hem to dance to the music of his flute. He was usually, as she 
card when older and induced to inquire about him, shut up during 
\ie day, went out in the evenings, and preserved regular hours. His 
abits otherwise were sociable, and he had several visiters. One of 
lie companions, whose society gave him particular pleasure, was a 
espectable watchmaker residing in the same court, celebrated for the 
ossession of much wit and humour; qualities which, as they dis- 
inguish his own writings, he professes to have sought and cultivated 
rherever they were to be found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed 
pedy, according to my informant, whenever he had anything to bestow, 
nd even when he had not, the stream could not always be checked 
a its current ; an instance of which tells highly to his honour. The 
uidlord of the house having fallen into difficulties, was at length 
rrested ; and Goldsmith, who owed a small sum for rent, being applied 
by his wife to assist in the release of her husband, found that, although 
(without money, he did not want resources ; a new suit of clothes was 
onsigned to the pawnbroker, and the amount raised, proving much 
Qore than sufficient to discharge his own debt, was handed over for the 
elease of the prisoner. It would be a singular though not an impro-. 
table coincidence, if this story, repeated to the writer by the descendant 
•f a person who afterwards became his tailor, and who knew not that it 
lad been previously told, should apply to that identical suit of apparel 
or which he incurred so much odium and abuse from Griffiths ; and 
hat an cflfbrt of active benevolence to relieve a debtor from gaol, should 

have 
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have given rise to a charge agamat him resembliug diahunesty. 
Ibift. p. 328. 

The Enquiry, though hp Lid taken too wide a fteXA, and i 
trajed, of course, iiieompctent resources as to fact, and coosidei^ 
CTudeness here and there of speculation, was still a pcrformai 
exhibiting such easy strength both of thought and expression, t' 
it might well have excited curiosity. It can hardly be said to h; 
done so; but in the same humble lodgings Goldsmith wy 
various pieces which fared considerably better. Those misc 
laneous Essays, now classed with the happiest even of Adrlistt 
aijd Steele's, began to appear about the close of 1759 in sund 
vehicles, particularlyina weekly sheet entitled 77ieBee, the Ladj 
Magazine, the Literary Magazine, and the British Magazine— fli 
last a speculation of SmoUett's, in which the chapters of bis G 
Lancelot Greaves were originally published. Goldsmith's an 
tributions t») these works were plundered liberally by othen offt 
Bome class, and by newspapers ; but though the ability of the lun 
was thus recognised, the author's name still remained obscure ; at 
there arc several circumstances which lead us to agree with M 
Prior, that Goldsmith painted himself at this period when he jH 
the following words into the mouth of liis George Priinro) 
After mentioning the old but by no means exploded trick of tA 
citing subscriptions for books never meant to be printed, tfi 
adventurer is made to say — 

' Having a mind too pruud to stoop to such iniliiruitics, ami yet 
fortune too humble to hazard a serond ulli-mpl fur fame, I was w 
obliged to take a middle courae, aud write for bread. But I was unqn 
lified for a profession where mere industry aloue was to insure succe 
I could not suppress my lurking passion for ap]>IauBe, but usually <x 
sumcd that time in etlbrts after excellence wliich takes up hut lit 
room, when it should Jiave hccn more ailvautagcously employed in i 
difl'usive productious of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece woi 
therefore come forth in ihe midst of periodical publications, uunotii 
and unknown. Tlie public were more importautly employed, than 
observe the easy simplicity of my style, or tlie harmony of my periw 
Sheet after slwet wiis thrown oif to oblivion. My essays were bur 
among essava upon lilierty, piif^ttrii tides, aud cures fur the hite of a m 
dog; while' Phil autos, Philiiledics, Philtluthcros, and Philanthropos, 
wrote better, because they ^\Tote faster tluiu I.' 

Ne.vt yp:»r, li(.wo\cr, ciiio scili's of Essiiys, to wiiirb a regu' 
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luB admiration of his talents, »ml lo (.iiltivate his friendship. 
Through him the access to Reynolds, Buike. Oarrick. and the 
test of that memorable society was easy, and, though GoldBmllli's 
pecuniary difficulties never ceased, he was tlicncel'orth cheered 
b/tbc confidence of minds slrongev than his own. Doomed still 
la earn the bread of the passing day by compilations lo which 
eren his genius could rarely give any dignity, his self-respect was 
sustained by their approbation and authority ; and he gallantly 
rescued from repose and relaxation sufficient time to produce at 
ifileiPFals the various original works in prose and verse to which, 
after and above the Chinese Letters, he owes his station among 
our classics. 

In May, 1761, he exchanged his garret in Green- Arbour Court 
for lodgings of a belter description ui Fleet Street, and it seems 
that tlie first visit Johnson paid him was at a supper which he 
gave on taldng possession of them. Percy, as their chief mutual 
aajuaintance, conducted Johnson, and was struck ivith the then 
>inusual irimness of his attire : — 

.'He had on, said the Bishop, a new suit of clothes, a new wig 
■Jicely powdered, and everything so dissimilar from his usual habits, 
tnat J could not resist the impulse of inquiring the cause of such rigid 
^garcJ in him to exterior appearance. " Why, Sir," said he, " I hear 
T*' 9*''*'^™'*'!' "li<* i* ^ verygreit sloven, justifies his disregard of 
-^J^'inesB and decency by quoting my practice, and I am desirous this 
"'Sl>t to Ehow him a better esample." '—Life, vol. i. p. 371. 
- ^'' tlie course of that year Goldsmith formed his first comieclion 
^'n JVlr. kewbery, a kind-hearted bookseller of St. Paul's 
- ."''^H-yard, now chiefly remembered for the multiplicity of his 
i**^l>lications for children. Setting up the newspaper which 



Jiet/, 



i.^^'^'sts under its original name of The Public Ledger, he 



applied 



to Goldsmith for occasional literary contributions, and 



pen. 



"°*^ -Him so adroit and withal so ddigent, that he charged himself 
^*^"*iah for several years with providing occupation for Lis 
p In the course of 1762. Goldsmith produced for him a 

Rui '^ on the Cock Lane Ghost, for which he received three 

mar ^^^ ; a History of Mecklenburg, 8vo. (suggested by the 
of *^?^ ^^ good Queen Charlotte,) '20l.; se>'en volumes, 12mo., 
J- , "^^ng-lish Plutarch, 45^.; an abridgment of the History of 
_^, "r**! (the first and tiniest of fottr such abridgments from this 
and ^.'^^"'^ guineas; a Life of Be;iu Nash, 8vo., fourteen guineas; 
- "nsceVlaneous papers sufficient to raise his revenue, from St, 

*'"' 'lUrcb-yai-d, in all to IQOi. These items would prove 
' of severe exertion : yet there seems good 
ihey do not exhaust the list of its per- 
il«ntifu] evidence that all its industry 
X had 
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▼^lence and submission to the will of Providence under all his dis- 

^^ascB of the good pastor ; the selF-satisfied cleverness and little female 

^evices to accomplish favourite purposes, of his wife ; the liveliness and 

^discretion of Olivia ; the more considerate and sedate turn of Sophia ; 

^^ pedantry yet simplicity of Moses ; and goodness of heart of all, pre- 

*^Xit a piece of moral painting of great beauty and of rare skill. . . , 

•*-he conduct of the story has the merit of never once leading us from 

^Ac main design of exhibiting the family in all their trials from the com- 

?^cncement to the conclusion, excepting the episode of the adventures 

^f the son. The style is peculiarly easy, perspicuous, and simple, free 

ft'om all attempt at fine writing or ambitious ornament, and without 

^iren one of those epigrammatic smartnesses which the apprehension of 

l>eing considered dull led him occasionally to introduce into his Essays. 

This, among its other merits, has contributed to render the Vicar of 

^Vakefield perhaps the most popular of all English books on the continent 

of Europe. 

* For some of the incidents he unquestionably taxed his recollections 
of early life. The primitive habits of Lissoy and Kilkenny- West 
furnished hints which, when applied to the interior of an English 
vicarage, were thought, and perhaps truly, inappropriate or overcharged. 
As usual also we find much of himself. The adventures of George 
Primrose were without doubt nearly similar to his own. He makes Sir 
William Thomhill also travel over the continent of Europe on foot and 
return about the age of thirty, his own age nearly when the same feat 
Was performed. . . . The character of the vicar is a more extended 
draught of the pastor in the ^' Deserted Village," and meant, as was said 
by the family, for his father. The private marriages of two of his sisters 
may have supplied hints in detailing the conduct of Olivia. Burchell 
was the name of one of his connexions by marriage.' — Idfe^ vol. ii. 

p. in. 

When these beautiful performances at length placed Goldsmith 
in that high station which the lapse of time has left undis- 
turbed^ he was in the 37th year of his age, and had struggled 
for ninfe years with the worst miseries of an author ntiilitant. The 
attainment of fame, had it come earlier, might perhaps have found 
"iDharacter and manners comparatively plastic, and he might have 
emerged into the upper world with the ability, as well as the desire, 
to adopt its habitudes ; as it was, the boon came too late for this. 
Such as he had been in the darkest periods of his humiliation, he 
now and ever after continued to be ; or if he changed in anything, 
it was but to resume some of those lighter features of his own 
original temper and taste wliich had been for a time obliterated 
under the pressure of calamitous anxiety. He was spoken of and 
invited out ; but though many did justice to his worth and kindness, 
his manners carried the broad stamp of a prime chequered with 
mean sorrows and cheap indulgences ; and his amiable simplicity 
itself, furnishing easy merriment to intellectual inferiors, was as 

X 2 easily 
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^ '^hich he details the history of these later years with the same 
*^ciiracy of research. Until we perused the book^ we had formed 
* Hiost inadequate conception of the amount of drudgery to which 
Goldsmith submitted after he had come to be the established fa- 
^oxirite of the public — filling after all a place only second to Johnson^ 
^Ven in the pages of Boswell. A mere list of the works which Mr. 
-f^rior affiliates on him, by the sure evidence of his own and his 
lK)oksellers' accounts and receipts, would fill several of our pages, 
^nd prove incontestibly that he who, had no biographers told his 
I>ersonal story, would probably have passed with posterity for some 
gay lounger who diverted his leisure by half-a-dozen brilliant mas- 
ter-pieces, was in truth the most diligent slave that ever toiled in 
"the mill of Grub-street. It is true that even in the execution of 
tasks so unworthy of him, he displayed — he could not but dis- 
play—occasional flashes of the genius which shines clear and un- 
broken in the unforced effusions of his happier hours; but the 
consolation is a sad one ; indeed, the more varied the evidence of 
his genius, the more melancholy must be our regret for its per- 
version.* 

He went through all this sort of labour, no doubt, with far 
greater ease to himself than will ever attend the penman inca- 
pable of higher things. His MSS., of which Mr. Prior has 
examined many, confirm Bishop Percy's statement that ' his sweet 
prose flowed from him with such happy facility that sometimes 
there was hardly a correction from the beginning to the end of a 
quire.' Even in his case, however, this was, and could only have 

* We are tempted to extract, as a specimen of the gems which Mr. Prior has had 
the merit of discovering among Goldsmith's anonymous and utterly forgotten lucu- 
brations, a brief character of Beau Nash, the celebiated Master of the Ceremonies at 
Tonbridge Wells, and afterwards at Bath. Mutati* muiandis we suspect it might 
stand for a faithful portraiture of the Arbiter Elegantiarvm of any of our modem Little 
Peddlingtons : so true is it that if the manners make the man, it is the place that 
makes the manners: — 

' None could possibly conceive a person more fit to fill this employment than 
Nash : he had some wit, but it was of that sort which is rather happy than perma- 
nent. Once a week he might say a good thing — this the little ones about him took 
care to divulge ; or if they happened to forget the juke, he usually remembered to 
repeat it himself. In a long intercourse with the world he had acquired an impene- 
trable assurance ; and the freedom with which he was received by the great fur- 
nished him with vivacity which could be commanded at any time, and which some 
mistook for wit. His intercourse among people of fashion had let him into most of 
the characters of the nobility ; and he was acquainted with many of their private 
intrigues. He understood rank and precedence with the utmost exactness, was fond 
of show and finery himself, and generally set a pattern of it to others. These were 
his favourite talents, and he was the favourite of such as had no other. 
' ' Some of the nobility regarded him as an inoffensive useful companion, the size 
of whose understanding was, in general, level with their own ; but their little imitators 
admired him as a person of fine sense and great good breeding. Thus people became 
fond of ranking him in the number of their acquaintance, told over his jests, and 
Beau Nash at length became the fashionable companion.' — fVwksj vol.iii. p. 266. 

been* 
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^Oidlady^ from the regard she soon conceived for him^ allowed 
^m now and then to invite a poor brother-author to dinner, 
ivithout making any claim for his entertainment. When wine 
iVas produced, which did not happen above once or twice in a 
cnonth. Goldsmith was charged Is. 6d. per bottle, and no one 
evening is burdened with two bottles. His usual beverage in this 
retreat was a slight decoction of sassafras, ' which had at that 
time a fashionable reputation as a purifier of the blood ;' and his 
supper was imiformly a d;sh of boiled milk. Except when he 
went to dine in town on Fridays, with The Club, such was his 
simple fare. He read in the morning certain chapters of Carte, 
Rapin, «Scc., strolled away into the fields to arrange his reflections, 
came home to his e^rly dinner, and then sat down to write for the 
evening. His chief amusement seemed to be playing with the 
children, who had always free access to his only room, and teach- 
ing the dog to beg. Whenever he had done enough of the letters 
to keep the press a-going for a day or two, he turned to some 
child's book for his employer ; and if the author of Caleb Wil- 
liams, himself long a children's bookseller, was not misinformed, 
one-of these opera subseciva was the tale of ^ Goody Two-Shoes.' 

Goldsmith made two attempts to escape from this mode of 
existence. He drew up a memorial to the prime-minister, sug- 
gesting that if a competently qualified traveller were provided 
with the means of spending three or four years in the East, he 
might bring back some useful practical hints as to mechanical 
arts, and especially some chemical secrets serviceable to our ma- 
ni^actures ; and tendered his own services for such an expedition. 
Lord Bute appears to have taken no notice of his application. 
Johnson's sarcastic observation, ^ that if Goldy had gone he would 
probably have brought back a harrow or a hand-loom,' is con- 
demned by Mr. Prior as unjustly severe ; but he has nothing to say 
as to a subsidiary point in Goldsmith's programme, which referred 
to transcribing the sculptured characters of what are called the 
Written Mountains. Goldsmith was ignorant of all the living 
as well as dead tongues of the East; and neither he, nor any 
other man, could ever guess to what language those mysterious 
inscriptions might belong. It has been reported that he received 
soon after an invitation to write for the ministry, and that being, 
though on principle a Tory, old and wise enough to shrink from the 
tumults of partizanship, he at once declined any such service ; but Mr. 
Prior leaves this matter much in the dark. The other attempt was, 
once more to establish himself in bis profession in London. This 
occurred in June^ 1765, and was, it is said, advised strongly by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He took apartments in the Tepfiple, hired 

a man- 
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B man-senant, (a Patlaiidcr, of course,) and appeared suddenly , 
inctamorphoscd into "a smart phj-siciaii, with a professional wig^ 
and cane, purple silk small -clothes, and a scarlet roquelaire but- | 
toned to the cliia, charged in his tailor's bill at four guineaa. . 
and a Laif ' (vol. ii. p. 104); but imposing as was this attire, it^,^ ,| 
piirnetl the Doctor more jests than fees, and he soon retreate*^ ^ 
a^n to his Islington lodging and Goody Two-shoes, He eve»Nij 
afterwards, however, retained his chambers in the Temple {No. a^ , 
Brick Court, np two pair of stairs). His subsequent works wer^ , 
produced partly here and partly in different country lodgings — an*3. I 
here he died. J 

The next of Goldsmith's classical works was the comedy of Tbo j 
Goodnxtured Man, which Garrick declined, and which the rivaX.ij 
miuingVT. Culman. was with much difficulty persuaded to ruslcu 
li|H>n the singe of Covent Garden. Its success justified Johnson's 
pro|ph>sli(\ and covered both managers with confusion. Boswell 
gives Biniw> amusing particulars about the author's simple disjiay 
of anxiety on the occasion of its first \>erformance, and he is quite 
coTrobuiTited by Mrs. Pioizi. 

' Dr. JuhiiBOn, who had bwa in his company the evening on which 
the ffivj WIS perfuRoed and witneeaed his diEtress, heard the avowal of 
Uwl dl*lrMs with nirprise at the Chaplain's table at St Jaraes's Falu^ 
whfii U'th wore (Iiniii« with Dr. Percy, and ccnsiircd it as slllv, savins; 

\timi\," 11 li;ii->hi-v nuiiivk tlnui the niittier deseyvcd. Most dramatic 
>\iii.'i- «onM h:no ill: a* iiotutly iij Goldsmith, though few might so 

• Hi-iMiMiii- lioiiu- one ilnv Irom ihiiiuff nt the Chaplain's table, 
-..\" ^h^. I'lo.vi. Joliusou t'ol.l liie thill Dr, GohUniith hod pven a 
vii\ 11 rill iiiiii miiici'i'ssiihly cx;ict recitiil there of his own feelings 

II lull 1h> pliiv "IIS hi^scil ; tiiliui; the compnnv how he went to the 
Liii'uin ('lull 111 iiii;lit :mil chaliecl gailv nmous his fricoils as if nothing 
tiriil liiiinniu'il iiiiiiss; tliat to imjiri'ss them still more furclhly with an 
nil II 111 Ills iimyimnimitv, he even sung his favourite song about ^ an old 
iii-iHii'i 'ipi-ii/ in r( I'/aiikol scft-nhvn times u' high (is Ikemoonf hut 
■• .ill iliiM viliili' I was sufti'rinit horrid loriiiTcs," siiid he, " and verily 

III 111 11 iliiii il' I hiLil put a bit into mv month it would have strangled 
mi. nil iIk' n)nii, I was so excessively ill; but I made more noise UiBn 
iiniiiil III iimr nil iliat ; iiiiil so thev iii'ver perceived niv not eatinc, nor 
I lull. 11' III nil ililiiLieil to themselves the imiruish of mv heart"; but 
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and also his historical and critical chapters on the subsequent 
worlcs which sustained and increased Goldsmith's reputation : — 
the Hermit ; the Deserted Village, Mr. Prior's account of which 
^*^1 be particularly interesting to all Irish readers ; the comedy of 
She Stoops to Conquer ; the admirable compcndiums of Greek 
and Roman History ; and the View of Animated Nature, which^ 
as Johnson predicted, he had rendered ^ as interesting as a Persian 
^^le/ and which — though undertaken, unlike his novel and poems, 
^ith little higher ambition than that of earning a certain number 
^^ poimds — ^from the subject happily coinciding with the author's 
habitual tastes, engaged such a share of his better enthusiasm, 
^^t it is, in all respects, worthy to be ranked among the perma- 
®nt monuments of his genius. A good edition of this work, in 
'hioh minor inaccuracies should be corrected, and subsequent 
^oiination shortly and distinctly conveyed, would secure its 
^I>xdar usefulness, in spite of all the more pompous performances 
^"^--a-dajTS puffed and placarded. This was the only one of 
"^oldsmith's heavier exertions for which he received even a decent 
^^J^uneration from the booksellers. For the eight volumes he got 
^^X) guineas. His Deserted Village brought him only 1 00?. — the 
'^xne sum that Hannah More received about the same time for 
^^r worthless ballad. Sir Eldred of the Bower. By his first 
^medy, between theatrical profits and copyright, he appears to 
liave netted about 500?. Upon the whole, during the last eight 
brilliant years of his established fame and unwearied diligence, 
his income does not seem to have averaged more than from 200L 
to 300L His first biographer (the preface writer) speaks quite 
at random when he talks of his having made in one year, 1 BOOl. 

But if poor Goldsmith had gained sums much larger than it 
ever entered his head to dream of, his open and reckless generosity 
would have prevented them from making liim, at the end of any 
one of these years, a richer man than he had been at the begin- 
ning. - He was, in truth, in his own exquisite expression, ^ a 
machine of jnty.' Mr. Prior, among numberless pretty anec- 
dotes, tells one of his rising abruptly from a dinner table, and 
running out into the street to give all he had in his pocket to a 
ballad-singer. Some of the company observed and remarked on 
his lavish bountifulness. ' Oh,' said he, ^ you were all saying 
she sung sweetly — but you did not perceive the misery of her 
notes.' He Avas continually practised upon by fraudulent mendi- 
cants ; the hour after he detected an impostor found him as ready 
as ever to be imposed upon ; and his natural compassionateness, 
quickened, no doubt, by the remembrance of unrelieved distresses 
of his own, gave rise to the only bitter strain of sentiment that 

pervades 
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anothier quarter, had locked bis chambers and proceeded to bis amuse- 
ment^ "but returning at an early hour in the morning, found a difficulty 
^ ^TPening the door, which on examination proved to arise from the 
sum Ixe had requested, in silver, being wrapped in paper and thrust \m- 
dera^ftth. On being thanked for this proof of sincerity on the following 
day» laut told that the money might as readily have fallen into strange 
Hands as those of him for whom it was meant, he characteristically replied, 
" Iix truth, my dear fellow, I did not think of that." ' — Life, vol. ii. pp. 
13^* 140. 

. ^-nether anecdote was told by Dr. Veagb McDonnell, a pby- 
^^^01 of some reputation in St. Marylebone, who died but a year 
^^ t\iro ago— 

It was,* said Dr. McDonnell, *in the year 1*7*72, that the death of 
?^y elder brother in London, on our way to Ireland, left me in a most 
*°^lcm situation ; I was then about eighteen ; I possessed neither friends 
^^^^ money, nor the means of getting to Ireland, of which or of England 
, *cnew scarcely anything from having long resided in France. In 
^^is situation I had strolled about for two or three days considering 
^/iat to do, but unable to come to any determination, when Providence 
^J^ected me to the Temple Gardens. I threw myself on a seat, and 
filling to forget my miseries for a moment drew out a volume of Boi- 
*^u. I had not been there long when a gentleman strolling about 
Passed near me, and observing perhaps something Irish or foreign in 
^y garb or countenance addressed me, "Sir, you seem studious; I 
hope you find this a favourable place to pursue it." " Not very stu- 
dious, sir, I fear; it is the want of society that brings me hither; 
t am solitary and unknown in this metropolis ;" and a passage from 
Cicero, — Oratio pro Archia, — occurring to me, I quoted it. — " Hsec 
fttudia pemoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur." " You are a 
Bcholar too, sir, I perceive." " A piece of one, sir ; but I ought stiU to 
have been in the college where I had the good fortune to pick up the 
little I know." A good deal of conversation ensued ; I told him part of 
my history, and he in return gave his address in the Temple, desiring 
me to call soon, from which, to my infinite surprise and gratification, I 
found that the person who thus seemed to take an interest in my fate 
was my countryman, and a distinguished ornament of letters. 

* I did not fail to keep the appointment, and was received in the 
kindest manner. He told me smilingly, that he was not rich ; that he 
could do little for me in direct pecuniary aid, but would endeavour to 
put me in the way of doing something for myself; observing that he 
could at least furnish me with advice not wholly useless to a young man 
placed in the heart of a great metropolis. " In London," he continued, 
" nothing is to be got for nothing ; you must work ; and no man who 
chooses to be industrious need be under obligations to another, for here 
labour of every kind commands its reward. If you think proper to 
assist me occasionally as amanuensis I shall be obliged and you will be 
placed under no obligation, until something more permanent can be 
secured for you." This employment which I pursued for some time 
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a, Hendon, or Homsey.* In such haunts and with such 
ions Goldsmith probably enjoyed himself greatly more 
would have done at the best table that was ever enlivened 
wit and eloquence of his Johnsons and Burkes. Here 
Doctor ' (not ^ Goldy/ or at best * little Goldsmith ') 
! king of the club — his jokes were sure to shake every 
5 songs to be chorussed and encored — and his wildest 
ies (even Boswell confesses that he liked to hear Goldy 
t) were received as the oracles of a wisdom above criticism, 
rveakness that leads one man to delight m low company, is 
T all, so pitiable, as that which tempts another to haunt 
3ty of those who, he must feel, consider their admittance 
s a condescension and a boon. The frailties are however 
, and they are often combined in the same person ; but 
Goldsmith had his part in most of the follies of vanity, 
IS a touch of pride about him, sufficient, with the genuine 
3SS of his heart, to make him prefer taking his ea^e in his 
ng eager feeders who but for him must have had short 

IS. 

elFs story of the new bloom-coloured coat in which Gold- 
xhibited himself on the l6th October, 1769 — Garrick's 
int upon his self-satisfaction therein — a^d his indignant 
3f Garrick, ending with the assurance that the tailor had 
arly requested him, if anybody admired the coat, not to 
lat it was made by John Filby of Water- Lane ; this is 
J out of many which compel Mr. Prior to admit the vanity 
J among the foibles of Goldsmith's later years. We 
lem all, the same man that appeared in scarlet breeches 
be bishop of Elphin, and are only amused with the anxious 
ess with which our biographer has examined the details of 
*s wardrobe. He has fished out the son of the said Filby, 
•rehending Bozzy for calling him John, whereas he really 
liam, is obliged to confess that the records of Water- Lane, 
^ the bloom-coloured garment, are ' creditable to his accu- 
Vol. ii. p. 231.) It is a truth no longer doubtful that 
ith was debited, that very l6th of October, for 

half dress suit of ratteen lined with satin, 12/. 12^. Orf. 
pair of bloom-coloured silk stocking breeches, 1/. 4^. 6(i.* 

BW weeks later the book of Filby presents : — 

' To your blue velvet suit, 21/. 10^. 9c?.* 
i^rior fills no less than tiiree pages with extracts from this 
It document — wliich proves that Goldsmith died 79'. in Mr. 

eaders, we hope, have forgotten the exquisite account of a iour of this 
. in the * Citizen of the World.' 

William 
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but still not a few of the stories in question rest on the authority 

of Johnson, and Burke, and Reynolds ; and that so many stories 

should he told by so many such persons, all pointing to the same 

impression^ is, it must be allowed, a fact hard to be got over by 

any such explanation as Mr. Prior offers. Mr. Prior himself gives 

some new ones too in the same line — ^his friend, the Rev. Samuel 

Hoole, of Poplar, for instance, son of the translator of Tasso, 

remembers being carried into the country when a boy, in a coach, 

along with his father and Johnson. The ^ Great Cham,' always 

flighted with rapid locomotion, looked out at the window, and 

'aid'-^f This fellow drives well and fast — ^were Goldy here now, 

le Woidd tell us he could do it better.* But the best story of 

^ sort that has ever been recorded, is one which was told to 

^i". Croker by Colonel O'Moore, and which he gave us accord- 

^ly in a note to his Boswell. It is in all its parts perfect — and 

I not true is at least most happily trovato : — 

* As the Colonel and Mr. Burke were proceeding to dine with Sir 
^*liua, they observed Goldsmith also on his way thither, standing near 

J^iX)wd who were staring and shouting at some foreign women in the 
^dews of a house in Leicester Square. " Observe Goldsmith," said 
•Urke to his companion, " and mark what passes between him and me 
y and by at Sir Joshua's." Proceeding forward, they reached the 
^Use before him, and when the poet came up to Mr. Burke, the latter 
ffected to receive him coolly, when an explanation of the cause of 
ffencewas with some urgency requested. Burke appeared reluctant 
^ speak, but after some pressing said, that he almost, regretted keeping 
p an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such indiscretions as he 
ad just exhibited in the square. The Poet with great leamestness P^'O" 
^sted he was unconscious of what was meant. "Why," said Mr. 
turke, " did you not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, 
rhat stupid beasts the people must be for staring with such admiration 
t those painted Jezebels while a man of your talents passed by un- 
oticed ?" Goldsmith was astonished. " Surely, surely, my dear friend, 

did not say so." " Nay," replied Mr. Burke, " if you had not said 
how should I have known it ?" " That 's true," .answered Gk)ld9mith 
rith great humility ; " I am very sorry — it was very foolish ; I do re- 
ollect that something of the kind passed through my mind, but I did 
lot think I had uttered it." ' — Croker's'^ont^c^//, vol. i. p. 423. 

We must now draw to a conclusion ; but we shall make room 
or one more extract-^it is from a Idter addressed to-Mr. Priof 
>y the venerable Judge Day, of Dublin ; and whi<s]^jj ! next to 
jroldsmith's own correspondence' with his relations, witn Langton, 
nd with Reynolds, we c(msider as the most valuably, document 
Qcluded in these volumes. We incline to believe that ti^e Judge's 
lasty sketch embraces, on the whole, the most true an^: C^oiplette 
lortraiture of Goldsmith in his latter days that, the world is evdb: 

likely 
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d from the footpath into the coachway, which admitted of more 
and freedom of action, and half-drawing his sword beckoned to 
itty gentleman armed in like manner to follow him ; but he and 
nnpanion, thinking prudence the better part of valour, declined the 
ition and sneaked away amid the hootings of the spectators. 
Whenever his funds were dissipated, and they fled more rapidly 
bis being the dupe of many arttul persons, male and female, who 
lied upon his benevolence, he returned to his literary labours, and 
himself up from society to provide fresh matter for his bookseller 
Sresh supplies for himself. 

'. was in London when the Deserted Village came out. Much had 
expected from the author of the Traveller, and public expec- 
1 and impatience were not disappointed. In fact it was received 
imiversal admiration, as one of the most fascinating and beautiful 
ions of British genius. 

iis beautiful little " Hermit," which by some persons had been 
red upon Johnson, and reputed to have been given by him to his 
\g6 to help the Vicar of Wakefield into popularity, was by this 
restored to the owner by the public, who had discovered ere now 
ke excelled in the art of poetry even his eminent patron. 
lis broad comedy " She Stoops to Conquer " was received with 
dy less applause, though his friends Garrick and Colman had many 
Ivmgs of its success. His friends, of whom I was one, assembled 
sat force in the pit to protect it ; but we had no difficulty to en- 
«r ; for it was received throughout with the greatest acclamations, 
lad afterwards a great run. 

also attended his fimeral, along with a few others who were sum- 
d together rather hastily for the pur^iose. It had been intended 
thb ceremony should be of an imposing kind, and attended by 
al of the great men of the time, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
tthers. This determination was altered, I imagine, from the pe- 
ry embarrassments of the deceased poet; the last offices were 
(ore performed in a private manner, without the attendance of his 
friends. He was interred in the Temple burial-ground. Hugh 
', with whom he had not been on terms of intercourse for some 
, shed tears over his grave, which were no doubt sincere ; he did 
len know that he had been sligjitingly mentioned in " Retaliation ;" 
rould he have been so noticed there, could the deceased have anti- 
$d this proof of good feeling. Slight circumstances often separate 
the most deserving persons ; nor are they perhaps conscious pf the 
i of each other until accidental circumstances produce the cbsco- 
* — Life, vol. ii. pp. 361. 

fter a long and melancholy chapter on Goldsmith's pecuniary 
rulties^ which produced a visible change in his asj>ect and 
lers during the last two years of his life, and on the medical 
Is of his death-bed, Mr. Prior proceeds as follows : — 

Tuis, on April the 4th, 1114, terminated the life of an admirable 
r and estimable man at the early age of forty-five, when his powers 
L. LVii. NO. cxiv. Y were 
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ielf condudes his biography with two extracts from this Journal^ 
which in his opinion condense the essence of just criticism on his 
iavourite. He has been enabled to give the names of the two 
diftinguished associates from whom the articles he cites proceeded^ 
uid certainly they will lose none of their weight by being thus 
'^listed. In our 8th Number^ commenting on some ridiculous 
comparisons instituted between Goldsmith and a then living rhymer. 
Sir Walter Scott expressed himself in these words : — 

• In a subsequent poem Mr. Pratt is informed (for he probably never 
<freamt of it) that he inherits the lyre of Goldsmith. If this be true, 
the lyre is much the worse for wear ; and for our parts, we should as 
soon take the bequest of a Jew's-harp as the reversion of so worthless 
sn instrument. 

* This is the third instance we remember of living poets being com- 

plunented at the expense of poor Goldsmith. A literary journal has 

thought proper to extol Mr. Crabbe as far above him ; and Mr. Richards 

(a man of genius also, we readily admit) has been said, in a note to a 

**te sermon, famous for its length, to unite " the nervousness of Dryden 

^Uh the ease of Goldsmith." This is" all very easily asserted. The 

^tive ease and grace of Goldsmith's versification have probably led to 

^^ deception ; but it would be difficult to point out one among the 

^^g^sh poets less likely to be excelled in his own style than the author 

^ the " Deserted Village." Possessing much of the compactness of 

*^ope'8 versification, without the monotonous structure of his lines ; rising 

^Oinetimes to the swell and fulness of Dryden, without his inflations ; 

^^^cate and masterly in his descriptions ; graceful in one of the great- 

^t graces of poetry, its transitions ; alike successful in his sportive or 

foave, his playful or melancholy mood; he may long bid defiance 

^ the numerous competitors whom the friendship or flattery of the 

PTesent age is so hastily arraying against him.' 

And again, in the 11th Number of this Journal, the late Earl 
of Dudley, reviewing the Life of Lord Charlemont, found occasion 
to allude to Goldsmith's exquisite prose style, the perfect purity 
tmd grace of which must ever, as Judgfe Day observes, be con- 
•idered with wonder by those acquainted with the personal tastes 
.and habits of the man ; and the hints which our noble friend then 
administered to Irish writers in general would certainly not have 
been less pointed had he discharged the function of a reviewer 
in 1836. 

* The Irish are much beyond most other nations in natural endow- 
ments, and they are daily advancing in education and knowledge, 
llieir great defect is bad taste. This is the rock upon which the best 
'talents among them are wrecked ; and this will continue to be the case 
as long as they insist upon decoration and sublimity in works which 
'properly belong to the " middle style." As a first step towards im- 
provement we would heartily recommend them to choose some safer and 
less brilliant object of imitation. If Ihey seek it among their owii 

Y 2 countrymen, 
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affecting the long-rooted habits and feelings of an intelligent com- 
munity. 

A short smnmary of the state of things which immediately pre- 
ceded the passing of that act of parliament which first introduced 
the trial by jury in civil causes into Scotland, will enable our 
readers to appreciate the difRculties which impeded the underr 
t^ing. The accuniulation of appeals from Scotland to the House 
of I-ords had long been a subject of general complaint; and 
the evil was rapidly on the increase. The vast expense which 
attetided this tedious procrastination, and the advantages which 
fh^ certainty of delay afforded to a wealthy and htigious appellant^ 
h*^ been for years lamented by those who possessed the best 
?\^ans of observation. As the arrear of cases increased, their 
»riVolity also advanced in proportion ; and questions of the merest 
^d simplest fact, which could have been at once disposed of 
^y a jury on the spot, in a perfectly satisfactory fbanner> were 
^lX)ught at a great cost before a distant tribunal but ill calculated 
^inutely to sift their merits, and still less able to dedicate a suffi- 
^ent portion of time to such a task. A grievance thus generally 
^It and acknowledged — the subject of common complaint amongst 
'he advocates both of the English and Scotch bar, and which had 
^Ued forth the just animadversions of the chancellor himself-— 
tttracted the notice of the prime minister. Lord Grenville, in the 
'^ear 1806. He foresaw the impossibility of checking the accu- 
nnlation, without providing an adequate tribunal which, by some 
expeditious system, should at once dispose of all questions of fact, 
o the satisfaction of the Scottish people. He brought into parUa- 
nent a bill for this purpose, which was printed and circulated 
hroughout the country ; but he left office shortly afterwards, and 
lo further steps were taken till 1808 — when a commission of law- 
yers was appointed ; who reported very cautiously indeed, but 
{till in favour of some remedial measure similar to that of Lord 
Srenville's bill. The evil, meanwhile, had gone on increasing to 
m alarming extent; and at length, in 1816, the act of parliament 
nrhich first established a jury court in Scotland received the Royal 
issent with the approbation of all parties. It was experimental at 
first for seven years ; but was made permanent by an act passed 
n 18 19. After the system had received a fair trial of ten years, 
;he powers of the tribunal were transferred by another act to the 
Court of Session. In 1830 the jury court was abolished as a sepa- 
rate court, the lord chief commissioner being made a judge of the 
Court of Session, to have voice in all matters relating to trial by jury. 

In 18I9j when the experiment was to be begun, the selection 
if some presiding judge, combining knowledge with judgment, 
act, and weight of character, was a matter of primary importance ; 

and 
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The framing of the different issues^ so as properly to raise the 
questbns submitted to the consideration of the jury^ became of 
course the first object of attention. That this great and leading 
difficulty has been successfully overcome^ will be triumphantly 
proved by the perusal of Mr. Murray *s reports ; and as the set- 
tlement of it brings to view the striking diiSference between the 
two systems^ we think it may not be unacceptable to the reader to 
explain to him in a summary manner the grounds of these pecu- 
liarities. 

It had been in the first instance suggested to Lord Grenville 
that the mode of pleading in the Court of Session by summona 
and defence would at once have afforded sufficient means of 
placing a fit and proper issue before the court. But on this point 
it is truly observed — ' That the summons is almost always a work 
of haste. It is not framed with the precision of an English decla- 
ration. The defences (in England^ the plea),, which are loose 
argumentative papers, do not offer a precise issue on which to join 
and try.* Next, it was open to the learned lord to have adopted 
the method of the English court of chancery, and have tried all the 
questions of fact through the medium of a feigned issue. Our 
readers are aware that the disputed facts are in this case placed 
before the jury in the shape of a wager between the contending 
parties ; and although, practically speaking, it sufficiently answers 
its purpose, yet no candid person can deny that it is but a clumsy 
and unsdentific expedient. ^ If I had suggested a feigned issue,* 
says the Lord Commissioner, ' it would have excited irremediable 
alarm in the profession here. The making a fictitious wager the 
ground of a formal legal proceeding would not have been under- 
stood ; nor was the profession familiar with the most simple 
English declaration, or pleading to it, so as to join an issue in the 
cp^use.* — Preface^ p. vii. 

It remained then to adopt but one other course ; and that was, 
to embody in simple questions, framed under the authority and 
superintendence of the judge, the matter to be tried. The whole 
of the scheme may be comprised in the following short statement. 
The summons, in the first place, sets forth the injury or ground 
of complaint. The defender next puts in his defence ; and pos- 
sibly in some instances of the simplest description, these docu- 
ments may of themselves afford a sufficient issue. This, however, 
can but rarely happen. Next comes the condescendence — ^being 
a specification of the facts on which the complaint rests, arranged 
in a more precise and particular form ; and this is met by a more 
special answer. From these premises the issue is finally framed. 
This method appears to have received the sanction of the most 
eminent men amongst the English bench &nd bar ; indeed it had 

been 
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i to the notice of the Lord Chief Commissioner, 
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these important checks and protections, we can easily see how the 
general issue was calculated tp become the most efficient instru- 
ment ibr accomplishing the object in view; for — although a jea- 
lousy or littleness of mind^ or an over-cunning will, in most cases, 
prevent the parties themselves from agreeing to a full and volun- 
tary set of admissions, — the case is widely different when these 
come recommended by the authority of the judge, who stands 
clear of all suspicion of bias. It is hardly to be expected that 
cases will not arise, in which an intricate state of facts may require 
a more special form, on proposing the issue to the jury. But it is 
equally obvious that difficulties of this description must decrease, 
as well-digested precedents accumulate. The complicated ques- 
tions that arise will be met by a more refined instrumentality, 
equally satisfactory to the Scotch bench and bar, and advantageous 
to the body of suitors. 

In fine, we cannot but express our belief that this cautious and 
patient method in the promulgation of the new system will prove 
most acceptable to the general feelings of our northern neighbours, 
and that its adoption argued more wisdom than that imperative 
spirit of rapid legislation which is so much in favour at the present 
time, and which, in its anxiety to force the application of some 
general and abstract principle, is too apt to overlook the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of final success. We have merely to 
add, that the power of moving for a new trial is given to the parties, 
and pretty nearly on the model, and according to the principles, 
established in Westminster Hall ; and that if the court above should 
tlunk proper to refuse the application, a bill of exceptions may 
thto be applied for ; — so that an ultimate appeal to the House of 
Lords on every question of law that can arise is still kept open and 
inviolate. 

• This volume is an invaluable manual for the profession in the 
North; nor ought the fastidiousness of the English lawyer to 
despise the many minute rules and directions which are scattered 
through its pages. In such a case minuteness becomes a virtue, 
and a rich assemblage of elementary propositions can alone form a 
stable and solid groundwork for the erection of the future edifice. 
We, in short, fully agree in the opinion which Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd, an authority second to none, has expressed of this book : — 
' I think it will be most beneficial to the bench and the bar in 
Scotland ; and I also think that it would not be amiss if some of 
us on this side the Tweed were to give it an attentive perusal.' 
— p. 148. It is highly gratifying to find the venerable author 
exhibiting, in the written labours of his retirement, the same 
calm and dispassionate judgment which in his busier day ba- 
lanced and blended together the opinions of his Scotch brethren 

and 
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coimtry from the Revolution of 1688 to the present time is the 
nmt instructive and interesting chapter in that of the human race. 
Under various circumstances^ and exposed to arduous trials^ it 
lutf been the most striking example of a state of society^ at once 
pn>sperous and progressive^ attaining the highest pitch of civiliza- 
ton without experiencing the slightest relaxation of its moral 
ttiei^. It is not alone the history of the political changes of a 
i^tion^ but of the development of mind^ of the achievements of 
l^nxnan intellect^ of the invention of new arts, of the creation of 
Hew powers, of the vast extension of every science and every de- 
JPctrtment of knowledge. 

Every stage of this great progress must afford matter of deep 
^terest to the poUtical philosopher, to the^historian, to the states- 
Ulan ; and not the least remarkable is the period which is treated 
of in the work before us. Amidst the keenest rivalry and the 
hitterest struggles of party, struggles which appeared calculated 
to shake the political machine into fragments, our constitution then 
attained that firmness of texture and stability of position which 
endured so long, which raised us so high, through which we 
attained so much of prosperity and of glory, and enjoyed so much 
of liberty, security, and happiness. The social changes which 
we have undergone since^ though immense, have been gradual—* 
no violent convulsion has ushered them in ; — and it is the more ne- 
cessary that, to mark the alteration, we should carry our regards 
backj and institute a point of comparison from which to measure 
ih<»r scope and extent. 

Certain remarkable analogies between the party struggles of 
the beginning of the last century and those of our own day 
have recently directed the public regards to that portion of our 
domestic history, and re-awakened an interest in it which had 
been obUterated by the more exciting events of later years. 
And this curiosity . found no very great facility or satisfaction in 
its gratification. The materials of history were indeed abun- 
dant ; but the history itself, presenting to the mass of the read- 
ing pubUc a succinct relation of the transactions, and a com- 
prehensive view of the spirit and tendency of the times^ was not 
to be found. By a sort of prescriptive title, chiefly founded upon 
the similar garb in which they have been attired by the printer 
and the bookbinder, Smollett has acquired the privilege of being 
considered as the legitimate successor of Hume ; — yet few have 
waded through his annals without weariness and impatience^ 
or without remarking upon the singular contrast between the 
gprightliness and invention of the novelist and the heavy tedious- 
ness of the historian. The public owe a large debt of obligation 
to the labours of Archdeacon Coxe^ whose biographical works 

have 
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have done so much to render them acquainted with the events of 
the early part of the last century ; yet, however much of an his- 
torical character the lives of men lilte Marlhorough and Wajpole 
must necessarily partake of, still the distinction between biography 
and history will always remain a wide one. A work concentraliiw 
the whole interest round an indindual, and treating events notii^ 
proportion to their actual importance, hut to their connexion wift^. 
that one person, can never adequately supply the place of a genraaV 
history, Mr. Hallam's admirably vpritten Constitutional HtBtur)^ 
excludes, by its original design, all detail and narrative of transact; 
Uona not immediately connected with his subject, and can onlyia-y 
deed be appreciated by those who have acquired a previous knanr-) 
ledge of the period. Lord John Russell's Memoirs of the Hislorj^ 
of Europe do not, when perused, serve to explain the doubt 
his plan, which his ambiguous title causes. The slight thii 
of his narrative, winding over so large a space, seems only 
tendeil as an accompaniment and key to the anecdotes 
reflections in which the interest of his book, such as it is, 
Diets. 

In addition to the adi-antage of finding a field thus abundant in 
interest, and in a great degree unoccupied. Lord Mahon has had 
the command of a variety of new materials. It ia curious by 
what an insensible progress, the mofive of curiosity and desire of 
investignlinnin the inniiy SLin'i\ iufj the reasons of coiiccMmcnt in llic 
few.— the secret springs of action, — the real designs and objects 
of the great actors u]icin the stage of public life, have a tendency 
ullimaicly to reveal ihcinsclvcs. We may trace the gradual re- 
laxation of the watchful guard over the private journal or con- 
fidential letter, or cum mimical Ion in cypher, which was once main- 
laitied hy all the jealousy of intriguing ambition. Little by httle 
those depositions of slate secrets sec the light, one serves to eluci- 
date another, and a due is (jbtained by which to unravel the com- 
phcatc<l web. which had been impenetrable to the most prying 
contoinjiorarv. Like a picture seen from its proper point of view, 
the details fall into their just proportion ; the lights and shadows 
exhibit tlicir natural effect ; and that which, at too near a distance^ 
or in nil unl'avimrable position, would appear to the most espc— 
riciicrtl coDiioisscuv but as a confused medley of different tints, 
riiim'\s 111 the eve a distinct and liiid image, accurate in its out-r 
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ttat his disposal, have contributed largely to the same object; 
tad the MS. Memoira of the Master of Sinclair are valuable, as 
omlaining the keen and shrewd remarks of an intelligent and ob- 
servant man, himself an actor in all the scenes he describes, aiid 
ajsupplyii^ the best commentary upon the events of the Rebellion 
in 1715, and the conduct of its leaders, which we have yet seen. 
But the most interesting source from whence Lord Mahoo has 
derived information is unquestionably the collection of the Stuart 
Papers, which, falling into the hands of the late Pope, at the death 
of the lost member of that ill'fated race, were by him presented 
to King- George IV., and are at present deposited at Cumberland 
Lodge. Were we inclined to moralize, we might well find 
abundant material in the circle of events by which the triumphant 
siiccessors of the expelled line have inherited even to the most 
private records of the long series of abortive plans and disappomled 
hones of their unfortunate rivals. 

In an appendix to the present volume is contained a great 
variety of extracts from these MS. collections, including several 
letters from Bolingbroke to the Pretender, during the time he 
acted as his Minister. These are in them selves .admirable speci- 
liens of his clear, concise, and easy style ; and they give a vivid 
picture of the state of the Pretender's cause, the difficulries with 
*'"icli it was encompassetl, the hereditary obsUnacy of the Stuaits, 
*^vi the weakness and want of conduct in their advisers. 

T'he domestic history of England duiing the reign of Anne, is 
*»at of the great struggles between Whig and Tory ; and Lord 
Maton introduces his subject with some very striking remarks 
'Ppn the relative position and objects of those parties. He has 
•"mted out a number of precisely parallel lines of policy, and in- 
i^iices of unscrupulous resort to the same censurable set of 
teapQjjg of party warfare, in the Tories of the reign of Queen 
•-niie and the Wbigs of the reign of William IV. ;— 

At that period the two great contending parties were diBtinguisheil, 
"*'- jn^sent, by the nicknamea of Whig and Tory. But it is very re- 
e that in Queen Anne's reign the relative meaning of these 
as not unly different but opposite to that which they bore at the 
11 of William IV. In theory, indeed, the main principle of each 
e same. The leading principle of the Tories is the dread of 
The leading principle of the Whigs is the dread 
It may thence, perliaps, be deduced that good 
ich themselves either to the Whig or to the Tory 
e seemed to be the greater danger at that par- 
r from democrucy. The same person who 
mSwould have been aTory in 1B30. For, 
id thut, iu nearly all particulars, a modem 
Tory 
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life, and that we ate bound to pursue the attainnient of our objects 
only by the straight and open paths. 

There is another remarkable coincidence between the position 
rf the Tories in 1713 and the Whigs in 1836 ; it is, that in both 
there is the same union with another party, acting for the time 
Kubordinately to them, and suffering them to take the lead, yet 
preserving a distinct character, possessing a powerful influence in 
the country, and intent upon carrying out their objects to a much 
p*eater e^^tent : — 

* Besides these two great party divisions, there were also, in the reign 
^f Anne, a handful of Repubhcans and a large body of Jacobites. The 
Ebrmer generally screened themselves under the name of Whigs, as the 
bitter under the name of Tories. But the former, comprising at that 
time only a few of the more violent Dissenters, and a remnant of the 
Roundheads, possessed hardly any influence, and deserves but little 
detail. Nay, even amongst that small party which was taunted as re- 
publican, by far the greater number are not to be understood as positive 
enemies of the throne. They wished both the monarchy and peerage 
to subsist, though with diminished authority. It is true, that tne temi 
ttf Republican Party was perpetually in the mouth of the Tories and the 
Dcmrtiem. But this, which at first sight might make us believe in its 
itrength, is, in fact, only another proof of its weakness; since the idea 
af a republic was so generally hateful to the nation as to aflbrd a useful 
Imrord for crimination. " It may be confidently asserted," says Mr. 
Uallam, of the reign of William, '' that no repubhcan party had any 
existence, if by that word we are to imderstand a set of men whose object 

W9B the abolition of our limited monarchy I believe it would be 

iifficult to name five persons to whom even a speculative preference of 
i commonwealth may, with great probability, be ascribed." It is surely 
ttD small proof how severely the people had suffered under the old com- 
tnonwealtn, to find that, with all the misconduct of the succeeding reigns, 
tljiat commonwealth had left no roots nor offsets behind it. The Jaco- 
l^tes, on the other hand, were at this time a most numerous and powerful 
party. To explain their principles and conduct will require a short his- 
lancal retrospect.' — pp. 9, 10. 

He proceeds to point out, in an able summary, the various 
Cfltuses which, since the expulsion of James II., had tended to 
itrengthen and increase the Jacobite party. Totally different, 
then, as were the political tenets of the adherents of the Stuarts 
[h>m those of the modern Radicals, yet pursuing the comparison 
irhich Lord Mahon has instituted between the Tories of Queen 
Anne's reign and the Whigs of our days, we may observe that in 
position they were similarly situated between two great opposing 
parties, the champions of hereditary right and the supporters of 
the Hanover succession ; that they were upheld to a great degree 
by the Jacobites, who regarded them as instruments for the accom- 
plishment of their own ends ; that they equally disclaimed any 

compact. 
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dering MarlborougL's known love of money, could he hnya 

*<lopted a more convincing niplhotl of showing that he was in 

Mrneat. The study of this period, the searching scrutiny whicA 

"ler times have instituted into the conduct and character of ifir 

pnhlic men, cannot indeed contribute to raise our ideas of thear 

rflaractera and principles. To whichever party "we turn, we find 

J Wniost every one of its chiefs not only animated by the bitterest 

^d fiercest party spirit against his opponents, but intriguiitf' 

■ffainst his colleagues, and carrjing on under-plots to supplailtr 

""d overthrow his associates, with a degree of duplicity wbidl 

^ ''Olild now be stigmatized as the basest dereliction both of public' 

P*^ciple and of private honour. 

. iLord Mahon gives us the clearest account of this succession of 
''*tTigues which we have yet seen, and the subject is one of thoM 
*l»ich present many difficulties to the historian. It is compara- 
tively easy to describe those great pubhc transactions which are 
'*J>en to all the world at the time — which are recorded in state" 
l*a.pers — which are handed down by the contemptirary statement'" 
if numerous witnesses. But the perbd before us contains, witii' 
tue exception of the rebellion of 17 15, few features of a strikii^iJ 
and salient character. It is the chronicle of party struggles and.' 
tliiiiisterial changes, and the causes of important events are lo he 
explored through a labyrinth of petty personal interests, and aS 
obscure motives of rivalry and jeakmsy. Yet the ultimate influx 
ence of such qmet and noiseless times, when triEes float on the 
surface, and when the current talces its natural course, undisturbed 
by forceful counteractions is perhaps more permanent upon pos- 
terity. The peaceful admmistration of Walpole produced more 
lasting effects thin the brilhant exploits of Marlborough; and.' 
perhaps the changes now in progress in French society will make' 
an enduring impression, when the meteor -like course of Napoleon 
has scarcely left a vestige of its track. The reason is evident ; — in ' 
the one ease an insensible but powerful direction is given to the 
national habits, and they imperceptibly undergo essential modlfica- , 
tions; while in the other an abrupt violence is done to them, and they 
revert back to their former state as soon as the pressure is removed. 
From this period we may observe in full efficiency one great 
practical excellence of the British constitution. While its uniform 
tendency has been gradually to purify and elevate the character of 
the public sen*ants of the country, at the same time its stability, 
never depended upon the possession of any uncommon share of-* 
disinterestedness or public virtue in its ministers. It made no 
unreasonable demands upon the weakness of human nature. It 
adapted imperfect instruments to its uses ; it did not stand still 
till it could procure faultless ones. Here is one leading distinction 
VOL. LVn. NO. cxiv. 7. between 
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Lord Mahon*s work abounds with biographical sketches of 
great vivacity and spirit. It will be difficult to produce a portrait 
exceeding that of Walpole, in beauty of language and fidelity of 
description ; and long as is the extract^ our readers will owe us an 
obligation for giving it a place in our pages. 

'The talents of Walpole were eminently practical, and fit for the 
conduct of great affairs. He was always steady, and therefore usually 
successful in his schemes. His views of policy were generally most 
acute, and his knowledge of finance profound. No fanciful theory, no 
love of abstract principles ever warped his judgment ; even the most 
trying circumstances could very seldom ruffle his good humour; and 
cidm himself, he worked upon the passions of others. So closely had he 
studied all the weak points of human nature, — so skilfully were his 
address and management adapted to them, that he scarcely ever failed, 
either in public or in private, to gain upon his hearers. There have 
certainly been many more eloquent orators, but never, I believe, a more 
de^cterous debater. He would not willingly leave even the least part of 
his subject untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom yield to a 
single argument, even to the strongest, but are more easily overpowered 
by a number, of whatever kind. Always catching and always following 
the disposition of the House, — ^knowing exactly when to press and when 
to recede, — able at pleasure to unfold the most intricate details, or to 
involve in specious reasoning the grossest fallacies, — ^he, in the long run, 
prevailed over spirits far more lofly and soaring. 

* We are assured, however, that the powers of debate were not those 
to which he entirely or principally trusted for the management of the 
House of Commons. The indignant clamour of his contemporaries — ^the 
eloquent voice of a Wyndham — ^the magic pen of a Bohngbroke — ^have 
denounced in glowing terms the patron and parent of parhamentary cor- 
ruption. Beneath the flowers of their rhetoric, and the venom of their 
party rancour, there is no doubt a foundation of truth. But the more 
equal tribunal of posterity has discovered no small excuse for him in the 
political turpitude even of many who thus arraigned him — in the general 
lowness and baseness of his age — in the fact, that so many of the repre- 
sentatives of the people were on sale, and ready, if not bought by 
Walpole, to be bid for by the Jacobites. The more the private letters of 
this period come to hght, the more is this truth apparent. What shall 
we say, for example, when we find the great grandson and representative 
of Hampden, and himself a distinguished statesman, have the effrontery 
to threaten in writing, that, unless he can obtain a pension from the 
reigning family, he will " very soon take service in some other family" — 
meaning the Pretender's ? Are we really justified in speaking as if 
pubhc men had been all disposed to be virtuous and incorruptible during 
Walpole's government, and were turned from the paths of honoiu: by the 
address of that wily tempter? 

' Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked by extreme 
exaggeration, even on the testimony of his enemies themselves ? At the 
&11 of Walpole a select committee was appointed to inquire into his 

z 2 public 
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* The administration of Walpole was prudently and beneficially directed 
to the maintenance of peace abroad, to the preservation of quiet and the 
progress of prosperity at home. It may, however, be doubted whether, 
in hiis domestic policy, he was not too fond of palliatives, and appHed 
himself merely to silence complaints, instead of redressing wrongs. It is 
alfio to be observed, that though he loved peace much, he loved his own 

Sow^er more. He kept the country from hostilities so long as he could 
o so with safety to himself; but when the alternative lay between a 
foolish war and a new administration, he never hesitated in deciding for 
the former. Office was, indeed, his natural element: when excluded 
from it, he was, as we have seen, most turbulent and restless ; he crept 
back to it, through a peculiar humbling coalition ; and even at the end. 
Speaker Onslow assures us that he " went very \mwillingly out of his 
power." 

* The knowledge of Walpole was very limited, and he patronized 
literature as little as he imderstood it. " In general," says his son, " he 
loved neither reading nor writing." " How I envy you !" he exclaimed 
to Fox, whom he found one day, after his fall, reading in the library at 
Houghton. His splendid success in life, notwithstanding his want of 
learning, may tend to show what is too commonly forgotten in modem 
plans of education, — that it is of far more importance to have the mind 
well disciplined than richly stored — strong rather than full. Walpole 
was, however, fond of perusing and quoting Horace, to whom, in his 
private character, he might, perhaps, not unaptly be compared. He was 
good-tempered, joyous, and sensual, with an elegant taste for the arts ; 
a warm friend, an indulgent master, and a boon companion. We are 
told of him, that whenever he received a packet of letters, the one from 
his gamekeeper was usually the first which he opened. To women he 
was greatly addicted, and his daughter by his second wife was born 
before their marriage. He had an easy and flowing wit, but too com- 
monly indulged it to the utmost limits of coarseness ; and Savage, who 
had seen him familiarly at Lord Tyrconnel's, used to say of him that the 
whole range of his mind was from obscenity to politics, and from politics 
to obscenity. In his private expenses, he was not only liberal, but 
lavish ; and it must be acknowledged that the magnificence of his build- 
ings, the extent of his purchases, and the profusion of his entertainments 
at Houghton, gave his enemies no small handle for invective. He 
should have recollected that the display, of wealth by a Prime Minister 
is always unpopular with the multitude : if acquired, it excites suspicion ; 
if inherited, envy. So true is this, that in democracies an outward air 
of poverty is often considered the best recommendation to public favour 
and confidence. In the United States an intelligent French traveller 
lately saw an eminent living statesman, a candidate for the Presidentship, 
canvassing in a patched coat and ragged hat. Such is the uniform of 
the courtiers to King Mob ! 

- * It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude his character without 
alluding to his mildness and placability towards his political opponents. 
The system under which contending statesmen used to raise up rival scaf- 
folds, and hunt down one another even to the death, ended during his 

administration ; 
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This province, which he enters upon with the advsgitage of en- 
larged experience^ and a knowledge of the issues and conse- 
quences of things, is incomparably the most elevated in its cha- 
racter, and the most practical and important in its application. 
Wtether there was most of hypocrisy or fanaticism in the stern 
faith of Cromwell, are speculations for the curious inquirer which 
admit of no certain solution ; but in tracing the rise and Course of 
the sour sect of the Independents, till they produce the reflux 
towards irreligion and licentiousness after the Restoration, we deal 
with facts which admit of no dispute, and extract a lesson appli- 
cable to all times. 

' The interest of the period embraced in this work is the stronger, 
that within the present reign we seem, either for better or for 
worse, to have taken a fresh departure. We are entering upon 
a new course, and the epoch from the reign of Anne to the death 
of George IV. appears to form a complete division of our history, 
which we can now contemplate from its commencement to its 
close. There is a perpetual interest in the comparison, in ob- 
serving what we have retained, lost, and acquired, in noting the 
points of resemblance and of difference in the beginning and at 
the termination of this important century. The spirited sketch 
which Lord Mahon gives us of the composition of the two Houses 
of ParUament in 1713, affords an apt illustration of the instructive 
nature of this sort of retrospect — 

* The scope of this work appears to me to impose the necessity, and 
the period of a general election to afford the occasion, for my giving 
some details on the composition of both Houses at this period. 

* First, then, of the House of Lords. It comprised, at this period, 
one Prince of the Blood Royal, the Electoral Prince of Hanover, under 
the title of Duke of Cambridge; twenty-two other Dukes, two Mar- 
quesses, sixty-four Earls, ten Viscounts, and sixty-seven Barons. These, 
with twenty-six Spiritual and sixteen Scotch Representative Peers, made 
up a total of 207; several of whom, however, as Roman Cathohcs, 
could take no part in public business. In comparing these numbers 
with those at the accession of William the Fourth, we find them, at this 
latter period, amount to 390, including four Spiritual and twenty-eight 
Temporal Representative Peers from Ireland — an increase, certainly, 
not at all more than commensurate with the improvement of properties 
and the increase of population. In fact, the proportion between the 
Peers and the population will be found nearly the same at both periods. 
Were such limits to be outstepped in any very great degree, the result 
could not fail to be felt injuriously by the landed interest, as withdrawing 
considerable proprietors from the representation of the counties, and 
throwing that representation into inferior hands. 

* Of the 207 Peerages which existed at the accession of George the 
First, not more than fifty-two remained unaltered at the death of Gieorge 
the Fourth. But the rest were by no* means all extinctions. Many 

appear 
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' with the feelings and impressions of the upper classes of our 
-shaded society will often have had occasion to remark the 
2nt degree of estimation in which these seats were held^ and 
reater personal importance which they conferred. The small 
lation borough, in which a stranger, a junior branch of the 
I, a useful adherent of the party, might be placed, was 
led as a convenient appendage, but the member for it 

that, except he brought the irresistible claim of superior 
mientary talents, he occupied a far lower place in the scale, 
wealthy merchant or the active lawyer, who by the assiduous 
ation of local influence obtained the representation of some 
tant and populous place, had reflected upon him a greater 
of consideration ; — but the ephemeral and merely personal 
e of such an interest, depending upon a thousand accidents, 

to be overturned by the caprice of a popular constituency, 
; intrigues of a demagogue, and contingent upon the health. 
3 who had probably advanced far on the . road of life before 
)tained the prize, still detracted from its value. But the 
jer of the lower house, who by the influence of large landed 
jrty, of local influence, of antiquity of family, of prescriptive 
was in possession of a preponderating and permanent in- 
; in a county or considerable borough, an interest not trans- 
le like the nomination borough, enjoyed a distinction in 
:al and social intercourse scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of 
teerage. Such u commoner, in fact, is identified with the 
.ty in his interests, habits, modes of life, early prejudices, and 
>ns. 

was by such diversities in the composition of the House 
ommons itself, that the mixed character of our govern- 

was really preserved. The abstract theory of the consti- 
i, of three estates in which the monarchical, the aristo- 
;, and the democratic elements were each separately and dis- 
Y embodied, was a mere Utopian chimera, which never did 
nor could have endured. But it is not the less true that the 
ras obtained of a government containing a large proportion of 
of these ingredients, though by a less apparent and more 
ial distribution. The House of Commons itself contained a 

infusion both of the popular and aristocratic spirit, but the 
', no doubt, preponderated, not by the indirect influence of 
•eerage, but by the prevailing sentiments of its own members, 
late M. Dumont once observed, ^ It is absurd to talk of your 
ish House of Commons as a pure representation of the people ; 
lo such thing, but it is the first legislative assembly in the 
1 ; and take care, if you ever attempt to make it the former, 
jTou do not destroy it as the latter.' The political constitution 

of 
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at Ei^lancl was in perfect haiiiwnj with ibe wfaolc nature of its 
modal sjstem, wiacb was an open aristocracr, fall of an infinity of 
ifaades and ^adautos, and cmitaining a thousand a\'enue5 of ad- 
raocement. so that the whole commnnitj was imbued with the 
qiirit of emulation and the puTsoit of distinction, while the jea- 
looay of superitir rank was <Iisanned by the feeling ttal its 
deration was not maccessible. The changes which the Refonn 
Bill has worked in this branch of the constitution are not esclusively 
of a popular nature. Bv sweeping- away the small boroughs, il bus 
dcslrojed many of the channels ibrough which moneyed men and 
acquired fortunes obtained a footing in political sodety. On the 
other hand, the increase i>f the eoonty representalum, the dii-iaion 
of coimties, and the franchise of tenants at will, have a tendency 
to augment the number of those permanent and hereditary mte- 
rests which are in the possession of the territorial aristocraiy, 
And in the progress of a little time, when the ferment, already ai 
visibly on the decline, has disappeared, when the new conslitn- 
eaaes have found their level, and when properties have been 
enlarged, or exchanged, with a liew to obtaining additional iE- 
fluence in these districts, it is probable that the represetitation of 
counties will be centred still more exclusively in a few hands. 
This was pleaded at the time as a counterbalance to the strong 
democratic tendencies of other parts of the bill. It was a spedes 
(.f nmiiifiisaHon which zicvcr M..n ..iir a].pi-(iv;d. Thi- oldprg- 
portion of these arismcrjiiic seals was beneficial, as gi^■ing ballasl 
and stability to the "hole, but we cnimiit regard n-ith favour the 
larse iiHTcasi' of ihem at the saciifice of those smaller and mure 
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they certainly were not without pretexts — under such circum- 
stances, and in such a state of feeling in the country — for repre- 
senting the bill of 1719 as an additional security against the en- 
croachments of kingly authority. The errors and mistakes of one 
agfe are seldom the same with those of a succeeding one, and it 
would be superfluous in these days to expose the fallacy of such 
arguments, or to demonstrate the inexpediency, under the pre- 
tence of limiting the crown, of converting the British Peerage 
into a narrow and exclusive oligarchy. But it is both curious and 
instructive to revert, not so much to the reasoning of Steele and 
IValpole against the measure — certainly conclusive enough, but to 
>ur apprehensions sufficiently obvious — as to the nature of the 
ipirit awakened in the Commons which led to its rejection. Lord 
£[ahoh mentions, on the authority of Speaker Onslow, that the 
IVhigs in opposition under Townshend and Walpole 

were either favourable to the hill or despaired of any successful oppo- 
ition to it. Very many considered it as a sound Whig measure to 
estrain a prerogative against which they themselves had repeatedly in- 
veighed, and protested that they could not with any show of decency 
)pp08e it. Lord Townshend himself had already in the House of Lords 
ipproved its principle, and several other Peers were not averse to the 
hcreased importance which it would confer upon themselves. On the 
xrhole, it was the general opinion of the meeting that the bill should be 
)ennitted to pass without opposition. Walpole alone stood firm. He 
leclared that this was the o^ly point on which they could harass the 
36vemment with effect, and that he saw a spirit rising against it amongst 
he usual supporters of the administration, and especially the independent 
loimtry gentlemen. One of these, he said, a member of the House of 
^lommons, he had overheard declaring to another with many oaths, that 
hough hifi estate was no more than 800/. a year, and though he had no 
)retension to the Peerage for himself, yet he would never consent to the 
njustice of a perpetual exclusion to his family. " Such a sentiment," 
idded Walpole, with his usual sagacity and foresight, " cannot fail to 
uake its way. It will have a strong effect upon the whole hody of 
lountry gentlemen ; and for my part, I am determined that if deserted 
)y my party on this question, I will singly stand forth and oppose it.'* 
IValpole's declaration produced much dtercation and resentment, and 
nany attempts were made to shake his purpose ; but finding him firm, 
lis friends gradually came round to his opinion, and at lengtli agreed to 
ict with him as a body, — to take no division on the ministerial project 
n the Lords, but to resist it in the Commons.' — pp. 543, 544. 

We may observe, that the great constitutional bearings of this 
juestion cQd not in the first instance excite the attention of the 
)pposition. A Whig government possessing generally the confi- 
lence of the House brought it in ; and, so far was its arbitrary and 
mcroaching character from being recognised, that the portion of 
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Tcpresenting the county of Worcester, in which his ancestors had 
possessed a noble property since the reign of Henry the Sixth — he 
"Was a strong Tory in his poUtical principles. Whoever in the 
present day has seen the stately turrets of Westwood, will have 
no difiSculty in comprehending that its proprietor would have little 
disposition to acquiesce in a measure excluding his ancient race 
from all chance of honours to which their position in the country 
might give them so fair a claim. Here is an illustration of a pre- 
ceding remark — ^viz., that the great secret of the stability of the 
British constitution was, that it required no purists in politics, but 
contrived to enlist the interests and passions of men in its support. 
Walpole seems to have been principally intent upon dressing a 
battery against the minister ; the country gentlemen who supported 
him were actuated by a personal feehng of jealousy at a monopoly 
of honours and titles; yet the result was the total defeat of a 
measure which, if successful, would certainly have led to the over- 
throw of our form of government, and would have had the most 
pernicious consequences upon the relations of social life, to which 
political ones must yield in importance. 

The next portion of this work will contain the remarkable ad- 
ministration of Walpole, and the first appearance upon the stage 
of the elder Pitt. It is a period which has influenced powerfully 
the destinies of England ; and it is one of which no sufficient his- 
tory has yet been supplied. 



Art. IV. — The Poetical Works of Thonias Campbell. A New 

Edition. Post 8vo. London. 1836. 

MR. CAMPBELL has here comprised, within the modest 
compass of a single volume, the whole of his poetical works.* 
When the writings of a well-known author are thus collected and 
re-published, the question naturally arises, not how they will be 
received by a contemporaneous public — ^for this has already been 
decided— but what respect they are likely to obtain at the hands 
of posterity — ^what place will be allotted to them in the abiding 
literature of the country. In an honest attempt to determine 
this question, the critic cannot do otherwise than judge by the 
highest standard of excellence. Calling to mind whatever is of 
old and acknowledged repute in the kind of literature in which 
the new aspirant for fame has laboured, he must submit his 

• In all likelihood this could not have been done, had not the legal copyright of 
Mr. Campbell's earlier and best writings already expired ; and yet Mr. Campbell is 
■tiU in the vigour of his life I This fact we leave, without comment, for the consi- 
deration of our legislators, 

writer 
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land were deploring the fate of Amy Robsart^ or travelling up 
from Edinburgh with Jeanie Deans ? 

The living writer who partakes the manners, shares the griev- 
ances, and reflects the temper of his times, enjoys a manifest ad- 
vantage which it is only necessary to glance at. The interest of 
the passing event, not the skill of the allusion, may give poig- 
nancy to his wit; the bias and peculiar taste of the age, not 
genuine emotion, may impart a pathos to his rhetoric. Some 
favourable prejudices may arise from the very circumstance that 
the work is that of a living mjm — of one who is walking with us 
on the face of the earth — ^who may be «iet with in our streets — 
who is perchance of our county, our town— of the same college, 
of the same profession. All or any of these may exert a share of 
Influence on the reader. Books are not such utter abstractions 
as lo be withdrawn from these usual sources of human interest. 
•There is flesh and blood in the volume of a known contemporary. 

In enumerating these causes of the sudden and transient renown 
fhi'ch works of very slender merit are permitted to attain, we 
Uude of course to ordinary times and seasons. There are periods, 
; seems, when the public ear has grown weary of some species of 
terature, when it is reluctant to be wooed, and slow to turn to- 
ards the new candidate for its favours ; when it requires novelty, 
ot in the individual of the race, but in the entire genus, and seeks 

different pleasure rather than a variation of the old. Such, 
erhaps, at the present moment, is the feeling of the public with 
sgar-d to poetry. From being eager and applausive, they have 
rown lethargic, captious, and indifferent. In vain do critics 
raise — in vain have that much-abused race become apparently 
le most amiable of mankind — as they were imable at one time 
5 deter the avidity of readers, so now they labour without success 
3 stimulate their languid curiosity. A new poem is a new plague. 
There is a general avoidance, instead of a tumultuous greeting ; 
nd our dearest friend becomes less dear by the intrusion of a 
oliime of verse, if he is so imreaspnable as to expect it to be read. 

It has been hitherto a received opinion, and one still more 
:enerally implied than expressed, that whatever fails to reach 
posterity is therefore proved to be of spurious merit. This pre- 
umption, we think, must admit, in future, of some modification. 
V& the talents requisite for authorship are diffused more widely, 
nd more prodigally displayed, that writing must become ephe- 
aeral which was formerly thought worthy of preservation. There 
5 a degree of excellence sufficient to afford considerable delight, 
vhich yet is not of so singular a nature, or of so difficult attain- 
aent, but that in a highly literary age it may frequently re- 
ppear ; and works of such a gradation of merit, unless favoured 

by 
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superior to all of them in that combination of terseness, me- 
lody, and beauty of illustration, which, if insufficient to give 
excellence to an entire work, stamps perfection uj)on individual 
passages. When Pope gave his celebrated definition of wit, he 
at least expressed with tolerable precision the peculiar merit of 
his own writings; his line repeatedly contains ' what oft was 
thought, but ne'er sd well expressed.' In adopting the same 
compact and lucid style of composition, Campbell has frequently 
attained the same species of excellence. He has struck out 
■many of those lines which — ^bemg complete in themselves, accu- 
rate as well as pleasing, and rich with fancy, yet open to the 
apprehension of all — become the popular and ultimate expres- 
sions for the sentiments they convey. Already it may be ob- 
served, that many individual passages of this author, by fastening 
on the public ear, have been disjoined from their place in the 
poem, and are quoted from mouth to mouth by those who never 
■knew, or who have entirely forgotten, by whom, or in what works^ 
they were^ originally produced. This is a high testimony to tlie 
•kill, and a favourable prognostic of the duration, of our poet ; 
ie has at least secured an immortality of quotation. 

But if Mr. Campbell has frequently rivalled his master in the 
flow of his verse and ihe elegance and force of his illustration, he 
Cannot be said to share in that keen and vigorous sense, and that 
penetrating observation of mankind, which distinguish our great 
poet of society. Neither has he frequently risen into those 
ligher regions of poetical enthusiasm from which Pope was con- 
essedly remote. His thoughts are obvious, and not always very 
larefully discriminated ; it is in the beauty of his metaphor, and 
he occasional brilliancy and power of his language, that his merit 
irincipally lies. 

We know not whether it will be considered as an advantage or 
L disgrace, that in an age of philosophical poets, Campbell is with- 
out boast or appearance of philosophy. His verse bears no trace 
rf anxious meditation ; nor does his heart seem ever to have been 
mplicated in that suspense and vicissitude of feeling that await 
m speculative inquiry. But as poetry is addressed to the gene- 
•ality of mankind, this absence of a profounder strain of medita- 
ion than they are disposed to follow may be regarded as no fair 
)bjection, or viewed even as a circumstance fortunate to his fame. 
There is, however, another defect manifest in his compositions, 
vhich cannot be so readily excused. He has too frequently 
Irawn his topics, not from the stores of his own consciousness, or 
rom actual observations upon the realities of life, but from the 
earning of books; he has taken the impressions left by the writ- 
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^be seme may be said with still greater juslsce of the descrip- 

tions which immediately follow. The ardent expectations of a 

youth of gemm were to be represented. Hope descends in the 

form of an angel^ and after ' waving her golden wand/ proclaims 

the yaiions glories that await on the successful prosecution of 

sdenoe^ philosophy^ or the muse. There is here much skilful 

verse^ but is there one glow of honest enthusiasm ? That Hope 

•bodd have been personified^ and made the speaker on the occa- 

fifm, is an inauspicious commencement ; but was Mr. Campbell's 

imagination so inextricably involved in the mythology of Greece, 

that he could not put into her mouth an address to the young 

poetical aspirant somewhat nearer to our feelings than such as 

this?— 

* Turn, child of Heaven, thy rapture-lighten'd eye 
To Wisdom's walks — ^the sacred Nine are nigh : 
Hark ! from bright spires that gild the Delphian height, 
From streams that wander in eternal light, 
Ranged on their hill, Harmonia's daughters swell 
The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and shell ; 
Deep from his vaults the Loxian murmurs flow, 
And Pythia's awful organ peals below.' 

'fhe next theme is the Hope of a poor but reputable couple, 
who trust that their rising offspring will one day relieve their 
anxieties and administer to their wants. Who does not wish that 
the hope may be realized, but who that had the wish would talk 
of ' Hybla sweets,' and ' bloomy vines,' and bid ^ prophetic Hope ' 
tell the solicitous parent, 

* Tell that when silent years have passed away. 
That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey. 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field. 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath.* 

The subject most effiectively treated in this portion of the poem 
IB the Hope of the poor maniac for the return of her shipwrecked 
lover — an expectation perpetually disappointed, and perpetually 
revived. As the feelings of such an individual come rarely under 
observation, and must remain with most of us a subject only for 
the imagination, the departure from truth — ^if any such there be — 
is not readily detected, and the topic afibrds scope for the harmo- 
nious numbers and tender generalities of the poet. 

The second part of the ' Pleasures of Hope ' is chiefly occupied 
in celebrating the anticipation of an immortal life — -s. glowing 
theme, and treated with great power. But here the poet has 
sometimes, in his attention to the music of liis line, and the vigour 
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* The Stoic of the woods, the man without a tear/ 
w> for the same reason that we gave when speaking of the love- 
lorn maniac^ a fortunate subject for his powers. It is a blemish 
m the piece that the story, which is sufficiently simple, should 
tsrre been told in so obscure and abrupt a manner, that the reader 
^ perplexed, and his attention distracted, in putting together the 
few incidents of which it is composed. 

Of * Theodric ' we would willingly have said nothing. Mr. 
Campbell seems in this, and some other of his minor poems, to 
have been emulous of a certain simplicity which, of late, has been 
ixiore talked of than understood. Be this as it may, his error 
is manifest — ^he has attained to nothing but an exceeding triviality. 
This much-abused simplicity ! into what a dance of folly and con- 
fusion has it led both poet and critic ! If by simplicity is meant 
a unity of impression, whether of the sublime or of the pathetic, — 
or if the term is identical with perspicuity of style, — in either 
case it constitutes an acknowledged excellence in literary com- 
position; but if the phrase is intended to designate a certain 
humility either in the topic itself, or in the manner of treating it, 
then it is clearly a disadvantage or a blemish. It may be a just 
triumph of the poet to disguise, by a number of artful associa- 
tions, the natural homeliness of his theme, but that which he gains 
credit for concealing cannot have been an original merit in the 
topic selected. Let a writer deal with his subject, whatever it 
may be, clearly, honestly, and with his whole heart, and he will 
not fail from any lack of simplicity ; but if he go about searching 
in the first place for the simple — as a radical element in his topic 
or his manner — so surely will he fall into ridiculous puerilities, 
into bald and insipid prate. 

Tame at once and' improbable, the narrative of ^Theodric' de- 
monstrates the incapacity of our poet to deal with the common 
realities of life. The hero, of whom we are told many honour- 
able things, but whom we feel to be a very plodding, wearisome 
companion, walks, like an uninstructed actor, through his part. 
On the one hand is a Swiss girl, the high-spirited Julia, who 
dies in love for him long after he has been married, and al- 
though she had never known him till his affections had been 
elsewhere engaged. On the other is Constantia, his English wife, 
celebrated throughout for wisdom and firmness above her sex, 
who expires because a passionate mother and certain quarrelsome 
relatives, whom she has been in the habit of reconciling and con- 
trolling, think fit to be abusive. Theodric decorously performs 
the part of chief mourner to both the women, and the piece con- 
cludes. We were about to quote, as a justification of our censure, 
the passage in which the death of Constantia is related to Theodric 

by 
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bv ' het OBe kind aster :' bat as we have not traHsferred into our 
pages any specuncns oi excfUeacc tfom his more surceasful 
mo-ks, we dtonld ovate an ooiair impressioo were we to buld up 
any leogtby cxtiact &aiii ihb anlijrtiuiaie performance — cenam\y, 
wttboDt rxtvpcuo, (he nwA maadlin productioB that was eter 
■draiwed inta tbc liuat naia «( liieralure. 

It will oot lie expected ibat we should cxunine each of ihe 
Hualler poeins whidi cumplete the Tolume of Mr. CamplMllj 
witfks. The be« of his Ijrifal eSuaoas are so well known, and 
ifaeir ranits so Tindlv appreciated, thai nothing- would r^nainto 
NS but the not fieir ^ralefol task of moderating- the applause be- 
stowed OD ibem. We cenaiolTdo oot acqmesce in the ojHiiioD 
that on these wdl re^ the fulme fame of Campbell, or tl^ the 
geams o( this poet is pecoliafly IjncaL A daring freedom aid 
» boldness of inaoser sit buE ill apon our carcfiil and poMed 
writer : there wants in all these ]H<odBctioDs — half song, half ode 
— that a[^>earaace of sponiaDe<«£ eSiisioa which hurries on tha 
snnpntby uf the reader : the judgment is $atis6ed or. at lost, 
slcnced, w hen the feeling: remains «dd ; and we oftenoi think 
thai we OHijlit to kindle, than esperienre Uie plow itself. 

■ The Last Man' is one of the most strikir^ of these shortff 
perfarmances. and might be selected as a fair specimen of tke 
powers of Campbell. Here are stanzas of almost faultless exem- 
tiim. nnd indivi'Iun! Hnfs ivV.iih nr.n' hoiril r.re never fiirfrollen: 
but iho sentim'.-irs r.n-:!iMi ! i-> il.c !:u;ii:)n sppnker are so ill- 
define.!.?., imivr-V,;!. ,■>., .vi-.te.L ::.V. :-.e«h.>Ie leaves behimUt 
an ii!is.iii>lV.<r.>rv iir.pv.-s-:..!-. T..'-^ Mi-r..='Tv I.v ui.ich llie Last Man 
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• • " « Ey»h I am Yi^eary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sunuess agonies. 

Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death-^ 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shait not boast, 
Th' eclipse of nature spreads my pall, 
The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! ' 

Mr. Campbell has earned the title of the bard of liberty as 
^ell as of Hope. Freedom is his favourite watchword, and to ban 
^ tyrant ia Us dear delight. God forbid it should be otherwise 
Widi an^Bnglish poet ! But a failing we have previously noticed 
besets him here. His passion for liberty, however sincere, is that 
of the scholar, and the scholar of poetry, not of the living ob« 
Server of passing events. The conunon-places of other times and 
Seasons are strung together on the given occasion, but the contem* 
plation of the facts themselves could never have been the source 
of his inspiration. We speak merely as critics, not as politicians. 
The lines on the ' Power of Russia ' are marked with an exagge- 
ration antipoetical, inasmuch as it checks and disturbs that indig- 
nation which the poet was bent on exciting. In some verses 
which have this long title, ' Stanzas to the Memory of the Spanish 
Patriots latest killed in resisting the Regency and the Duke of 
Angouleme,' there is a poetic licence taken which is inadmissible. 
We are required so far to divest ourselves of our knowledge of 
present times, as to regard the Duke of Angouleme as the re- 
viver and main support of bigotry and superstition amongst the 
people of Spain ! 

A poet is habitually disposed to look out for facts of a pic 
turesque nature, or such as may be placed together in striking 
contrast ; he is little inclined to contemplate those more prosaic 
circumstances from which our sober deductions are usually drawn ; 
and we are not, perhaps, justified in requiring from him a greater 
accuracy of reasoning than is necessary to secure the sympathies 
of the generality of mankind. We cannot help noticing, however, 
an amusing instance where this habit of thought is carried to a 
ludicrous excess ; it is in prose, and therefore indicates still more 
faithfully the class of facts, the kind of detail and circumstance, 
which is apt to work upon the mind of our susceptible poet 
when casting his views abroad upon the * foreign policy of Great 
Britain.' In a note to some stanzas addressed to Sir Francis 
Burdett, occasioned by a certain speech on this subject, we 
have the following solemn announcement: — ^ There is rwt upon 
record a more disgusting scene of Russian hypocrisy, and (woe 
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iful, — the upright and indomitable march of the self-impel- 
team-boat.* 

e lines ^On leaving a Scene in Bavaria' we iiever met with 
)y except in a newspaper some eight or ten years ago. They 
I parts, obscure and unfinished ; betraying that want of per- 
ty (as indeed do some other of Mr. Campbeirs works) which 
5 from no difficulty in the thought itself, but merely from the 
aint of metre ; the stanza becomes entangled, and the mean- 
shut up in the involutions of the verse : but they bear 
of genuine feeling, and in the expectation that they will 
iw to many of our readers, we extract some of the best 
s: — 

* Adieu the woods and water's side, 

Imperial Danube's rich domain ; 
Adieu the grotto, wild and wide, 

The rocks abrupt, and grassy plain ! 

For pallid Autumn once again 
Hath Bwell'd each torrent of the hill ; 

Her clouds collect, her shadows sail. 

And watery winds that sweep the vale 
Grow loud and louder still. 

* But not the storm, dethroning fast 

Yon monarch oak of massy pile ; 
Nor river roaring to the blast 

Around its dark and desert isle ; 

Nor church-bell tolling to beguile 
The cloud-born thunder passing by. 

Can sound in discord to my soul : 

Roll on, ye mighty waters, roll * 
And rage, thou darkened sky ! 

ik * * * 

* Oh heart-effusions, that arose 

From nightly wanderings cherish'd here ; 
To him who flies from many woes, 

Even homeless deserts can be dear I 

The last and solitary cheer 
Of those that own no earthly home. 

Say — is it not, ye banish'd race. 

In such a loved and lonely place 
Companionless to roam? 



B have been struck also with the admirable manner iu which Turner, the 
eal of our landscape painters, has introduced the steam-boat in some views 
•om the Seine. The tali chimney, the black huU, and the long wreath of 
left lyinp; on the air, present, on hit river, an image of life, and of majestic 
ich appears only to have assumed its rightful position when seen amongst 
pie and grand productions of nature. 
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Ae cup of passion. It is then we read^ not separable parts^ 
scanned with critical judgment, but the whole long work, de- 
voured with unrepressed avidity. We desire to be carried on, 
^ys and nights, in the car of the enchanter, quite careless by 
what enchantment it is moving. We rather feel the passion 
which the melody is breathing, than listen to the cadence of the 
^uaic itself. A happy time ! which, like youth itself, never 
f^mes but once. In age, we return to poetry in order to embody, 
^ adequate and perfect expression, feelings now made familiar 
^ \is by experience. We wish again to smooth, in the music of 
^^r^e, the ruffled and distracted sentiment. We care not to be 
^^tuisported beyond the bounds of a known and tried reality, and 
Sympathize little with ideal and imaginary conditions of the human 
t^art ; or, if we seek these wilder transports, we seek them as 
^te ecstasies of our former days, — as the revived delight of a past 
^:%istence. Our youth is with us as we read, and mingles one 
Amongst the visions of the poet. Where we first learned to feel, — 
to more than to live, — ^we again revive an ardent sympathy with 
the various passions of mankind, which helps to ward off the 
torpor and contraction of old age. 

• O deem not, midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the poet brings ! ' 

Even in manhood itself, amongst its severest labours and sternest 
cares, many a breeze ^ from Araby the blest ' comes freshening 
over our path. Paradise is not lost utterly while it remains in the 
poetry of Milton. And many a mind of far less power than 
Milton's may throw a momentary grace upon the scene of life, 
sufficient to conceal or obliterate its lesser troubles and afflictions. 
Amongst these the writer whose works we have attempted to 
estimate may fairly be placed ; and who shall say that the senti- 
ment of hope, the dearest to the heart of man, may not have 
gained one avenue the more from the language in which the poet 
has invested it ? 



Art. V. — rThe Church and Dissent considered in their Practical 
Influence, By Edward Osier, Surgeon to the Swansea House 
of Industry. London. 12mo. 1836. 

WHILST the matter is still in abeyance, we are anxious to 
say a very few words on the subject of church-rates, with 
the simple view of putting our lay readers, and through them the 
public at large, rather more in possession of that question. We 
are encouraged to hope that such an attempt may not be altogether 
fruitless, by observing that many popular hallucinations have been 
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It when it happens to work for the chapel, Test he should ex- 
himself to misinterpretation, and give room for the surmise 
^Ms scruples are not so disinterested as they profess to be. Thn 
iple, boivever, to which the dissenters object thus inconsist- 
ctlyj ig one of vast importance to maintain, and the pertinacity 
'Will which it is impugned by parties hostile to all our institutions 
^OMs that they think it so. Indeed, the principle lies at the root 
^ all government, for it is merely this, that the minority shall give 
^y. And if tlie contrary be contended for in our religious rela- 
™>nsj why should it not be in our civil ? One man may think it hard 
te support a church when he dissents from its docti'ines - another, to 
*Opport an army or navy when he objects to the prof ession of arms ; 
a third, to support a police, when he repudiates such abridgment 
of [he liberty of the subject. Now, if all these objections are to 
be allowed — and why should they not, if all men's alleged scruples 
are to be listened to ? — all government is dissolved ; for the nation 
must spht into sections, according to corresponding' divisions of opi- 
nioii ; and as opinion is infinitely divisible, those sectbns must spUt 
again ; till at last each individual must do what seems right in his 
own sight ; and then the principle has worked itself out, and the 
decomposition of the social system is complete. 

It may be replied that in the cases we have supposed, the parties 
objecting do, in spite of themselves, reap the benefits of the insti- 
tutions against which they protest, by their reflex operation for good 
upon themselves, their property, their comforts, or their lives ; — 
that though they resent an army, yet, there being an army in spite 
of them, no foreign foe lays waste their fields ; or a police, yet, there 
being a police, no robber breaks open their doors ; and that thus 
they receive ample interest for what they contribute towards these 
wants of the state, ha%'ing nothing to complain of, save that (as 
King Lear's fool says) they get ' a blessing against their will.' 
The same answer may be made to those who resist church-rates : 
they too ' have their full equivalent,' to use the nervous language 
of Archdeacon Bather, in one of Lis admirable charges, ' in 
having a better land to live in; the pm'ificalion, through the 
Gospel, of the moral atmosphere in which they breathe being worth 
more than any man has to pay for it.' Or, as the great anti-puritan 
divine puts it — ' If there were not a minister in every parish, you 
would quickly find cause to increase the number of comtahles ; 
and if the chui'ches were not employed to he places to hear God's 
law, there would be need of them to be prisons for the breakers 
of the laws uf men.' Nay more — 'Dissent,' says Mr, Osier, in 
the little work of which tlie title heads our paper, and which we 
hope to make thus more generally Icnown, ' Dissent is a fluc- 
tuating creed, and seldom continues in a family beyond the third 

generation. 
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they cUscfaarg^ cheerfully^ under a feeling that whilst the nation^ 
without any distinction of creeds maintains a Church Establish- 
ment of which they are the ministers^ they owe to the nation^ with- 
out any distinction of creed, whatever services their favourable 
position in society enables them to afford. Thus, if the govern- 
ment is called upon to meet any emergency, any national visitation 
or distress, the clergy are the organs of which it avails itself to 
act upon the prudence, the energies, the benevolence of the 
people. If the government has occasion to ascertain the life, the 
identity, the character, the conduct of persons who have claims 
upon it, say soldiers or sailors, it resorts to the clergy for its in- 
formation as the readiest and most trustworthy it can procure. 
If the government has need of any statistical details, such as may 
conduce to the pubUc welfare, the clergy are the quarter to which 
it chiefly looks for satisfactory intelligence. If, again, in private life, 
friendly societies have need of certificates of the bond fide sickness 
of their members on their application for relief, the signature of the 
clergyman is that they insist on. If the soldier or sailor has any 
commiuiication on his part to make to the War-office or the Admi- 
ralty^ it is to the clergyman that he repairs for assistance and 
advice. If a poor man falls under any family disaster, his limb 
broken, his pig dead, it is to the clergyman that he goes for a tes- 
timony to the truth of his tale and the fairness of his fame, and 
that testimony secures to him the help of the district in which he 
lives. If the thrifty cottager wants his little earnings deposited in 
the savings-bank, to the clergyman he confides it, to negotiate the 
matter for him. If he desires to have his frugal will made, that 
the nothing he possesses may be secured to the parties whom he 
loves best, it is the clergyman that he solicits to draw it out. 
These are but a mere sample, medio ex acervo, of the Uttle ser- 
vices of a hundred kinds which the clergyman renders to the 
country at large, as a free gift, quite independently of his minis- 
terial duties, and without any reference whatever to creed, sect, 
or sentiment. So that none but the clergy themselves, or 
those who happen to be under their roof for a season, and witness 
the numberless calls of this sort that are made on them, know 
how very large a portion of their time is occupied in such vocations 
as these ; and none but they, whilst they are so engaged, can feel 
the full injustice of the hard measure which is dealt out to them 
in these days by that very public for whose welfare they are 
spending themselves in unostentatious but most effectual toil. 
Yet their capacity to do all this, and the justice of expecting it at 
their hands, arise entirely and altogether out of their being minis- 
ters of a national church ; and sure we are that such good offices 
to the nation at large are far more than a set-off against the pay- 
ment 
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to contribute to Eospitals^ infirmaries^ asylums^ and the like — an' 
imputation .which we will not indulge^ but presume rather that 
the wealth of the country is with the church ; that its members, in 
short, are the parties amongst us who are the chief buyers. On 
the other hand, a great proportion of what dissenters there are 
will be found, we think, to belong to the class of retail dealers ; 
or, in' other words, a very large division of the dissenters are sellersr 
rather than buyers. As matters have stood in times past, church- 
men have made no distinction in their dealings — they have resorted 
to the shop of the churchman and dissenter alike, only having re- 
spect to the honesty of the party and the quaUty of his merchan-* 
disc. Ind^ed^ so long as the dissenter was content with his posi- 
tion in the state, which was that of complete toleration, and did not 
seek to disturb the establishment, his scruples were respected, 
which were the rather supposed to be conscientious, because they 
subjected him to some additional charge — a small one, it is true, 
but some additional charge — ^in supporting a place of worship of 
his own ; and a friendly feeling was accordingly entertained towards 
him. But once exempt him from church-rates, and the case will 
be altered. The churchman will then naturally do his best to 
uphold the man who upholds the church — ^it would be exceedingly 
unreasonable to expect that he should do otherwise ; to do so would 
give just cause of complaint to his own allies. We have no manner 
of doubt that the abofition of church-rates would be the signal for 
a separation between the churchman and dissenter, complete as 
soon as present engagements or connexions should cease to operate. 
Now we submit that the dissenter would not have cause to rejoice 
in this result. As it is, by contributing perhaps a crown to the 
Repairs of the church, he secures to hunself the advantageous 
handling of scores, perhaps of thousands of pounds in the year. 
Retaliate he cannot, because, in the first place, the funds, as we 
have said, are chiefly on the churchman's side ; and, in the next 
place, the dissenter does already, almost to a man, spend whatever 
he has to lay out with his brother in dissent, and with none besides ; 
he cannot do more. We would appeal to dissenting tradesmen in 
towns where resistance to church-rates has been attempted, and 
ask them whether they have found their books improved by the 
agitation of the question, or whether many good customers have 
not since left them, and whether many others whom they had 
reason to believe might have become so, have not held their hand. 
We have no sort of doubt that in a profit and loss view of the 
matter the dissenters are far more deeply interested in the con- 
tinuance of church-rates on their present footing than the members 
of the church themselves ; and that, if their friends in power should 

2 B 2 give 
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however plausible-: — That if this be bigotry (which will be said), it 
is bigotry to be of the Church of England at all, and the charge 
can effectually be removed in no other way than by withdrawing 
bxaa her alt^eiher, for that the twenty-thurd Article is quite in- 
compatible with the lax church notions of modern times ; and still 
more^ Cranmer's sermon '. Of the Authoritie of the Kayes^' which 
may be regarded as a comment from head-quarters upon that 
Article. 

This sermon will be found in Cranmer's Catechism, which, 
with several other works admirably calculated to throw ' light 
upon the nature and construction of the church as our Reformers 
conceived it, has been lately re-published at the Clarendon Press. 
And with a strong recommendation to our younger clergy to peruse 
it, as sin authentic record of that great man's views, we shall close 
this short paper. High time it is to plumb our building again, 
and apply a correction by a reference to these original documents, 
which will demonstrate that, Uberal as were Cranmer's notions, so 
liberal indeed that his first impression was to draw up articles that 
should serve for Christendom, and not for England merely, he 
was so little of a latitudinarian that in these days he would assuredly 
come under the name of a very high churchman. Meaning, how- 
ever, by that word not one who reposes upon the dignity of his 
order ; talks largely about the church, and leaves others to labour 
in it ; seeks personal distinction, and praises pastoral retirement ; 
thinks he is orthodox because he is dogmatical ; is so fearful of 
being extravagant himself that he is dull ; and chills all around 
him lest he should make them fanatics ; — ^but one who holds that 
he has a special commission, yet never relaxes in the practical 
duties which flow from it ; finding, on the contrary, a call to exertion 
in every provision his Church has made in her services for hallowing 
o'ery crisis of the life of her members and baptizing it to God ; 
one who feels that in playing the zealot indeed he would be untrue 
to her, but that in every word she causes him to utter, and every 
act she causes him to do, she coimts upon his zeal being awaked ; 
one who readily admits, to be sure, that she most properly insists 
on all things pertaining to the worship of God being done decently 
and in order, but only as the platform for high and holy objects to 
rest upon ; and one who regards her most truly as the uncompro- 
mising advocate of the strictest morals, but beholds her, in every 
aspect she presents, bearing the Cross for her crest, and hoc signo 
vinces for her motto. 
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of wh^ precise nature that political effect was meant to be. Ti^-o 
or tltfee objects are pointed at distinctly enough : one is the re- 
peal of the law which exiles the Buonaparte famil}* ; a second is a 
pix^position that Louis Phihppe's royalty should be legitimized by 
aa appeal to the universal suffrages of the French people ; a third 
^ a kuid of obscure retractation of Lucien*s former radical princi- 
ples of government, and the announcement of his matured opinion 
^bat a repfuhlican monarchy, with one hereditary and one elective 
chamber^ after the fashion of England, is the best of all possible 
<Xnistitutions. But he had already advanced these propositions in a 
!Psunphlet which he published last year, under the pretence of 
^^plying to some observations of the late General Lamarque. Per- 
l^ps the little notice taken of that pamphlet may have piqued 
'^le author into a rejiroduction of his ideas in a more imposing 
£onn; perhaps, after all, he may have had no settled object 
l>eyond that of keeping himself before the public, and of occu- 
pying a share of the attention of France in her present unsettled 
State. 

We are not now to learn that ^ bold designs and crooked 
counsels' are the character of the whole Buonajiarte school, and 
that whenever any of that tribe announces a design, it is sai*e to 
conclude that he has something else in >iew. It is therefore 
yeiy possible that M. Lucien may have some other ulterior object 
which has escaped our sagacity ; all we can say is, that the book 
appears to us inconcei^-ably tnvial and intolerably dull. We were 
not so unreasonable as to expect much solid information or histo- 
rical truth from French modesty grafted on Corsican smcerity ; 
but we really hoped for at least some personal anecdotes — some 
occasional touches of character — some passing gleams of light on 
the history of the times— or, in short, a little information and a 
larger portion of amusement. We have been wofuUy disap- 
pointed. Except a few of the earlier pages, nothing can be more 
meagre. We rise from the perusal wearied to death, and without 
having acquired the slightest addition to our previous knowledge 
either of events or men, or even of Lucien Buonaparte himself, 
unless indeed it may appear something of a novelty to have at 
once such undisputable evidence and such a striking example of 
what blockheads a revolution may raise to eminence. It is certainly 
the greatest of revolutionary miracles, that such a set of boobies 
as this whole tribe have always shown themselves whenever they 
were beyond the immediate influence of Napoleon, should have 
been actually ministers, ambassadors, princes, kings — what not? — 
and it now appears that Lucien is little better than the rest of the 
puppets. 

The first pages of the book are, as we have hinted, infinitely 
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* It is therefore not my fault if my readers are disappointed, — after that 
notice fttie searchers after private anecdote might have shut the volume.* 

Very trae^ we 'might have shut the volume/ — and most readers 

will have done so at a very early stage of the perusal^ but M . 

Lucden forgets that we had already bought the volume, and we 

had bought it on the faith that we were buying a work of the 

nature always understood by the title of Memoirs ; and having 

purchased what professed to be a personal narrative^ it is rather 

inore frank than honest to tdl us^ when we complain of the trick, 

' I did not ask you to read my book, I only induced you to buy 

it.'- Btit the truth is; we believe, that this excuse is, after all, a 

mere subterfuge. He tells, we are satisfied, all that he thinks 

can do credit to the imperial family, and if he therefore has so 

little to tell, we look upon it rather as his misfortune than his 

fault ; but then, belonging to a family about which such reserve 

^^as expedient, he really ought not to have obtained our money 

on the pretence of writing his memoirs. 

M. Luden's popular enthusiasm gave him, we are here for the 
"first time informed, a marked ascendency among the turbulent 
youth of his native place; and when the French fleet under 
Truguet visited Corsica, in 179^^ this miracle of wisdom and elo- 
({aence, ait the age of seventeen, was, according to his own account, 
placed at the head of the deputation of Corsican patriots sent to 
fraternize with the Jacobins of the fleet. Here is a precocity 
which exceeds that even of Napoleon : — 

. ^ I repaired onboard the admiral's vessel. The troops were composed 
of young Marseillese conscripts, as yet ill disciplined, and bringing into 
the service the agitation of the clubs; these yoimg men had communi- 
cated to the ships' crews a taste for political discussions. On board 
each vessel they had established a popular society ; so that, notwith; 
standing their courage, these troops tried the patience of the admiral 
tolerably well, and their insubordination caused the failure of the ex- 
pedition against Sardinia. We were hardly announced, before the 
popular society of the admiral's vessel assembled in a public sitting in 
the great Jiall of the council. [We really do not know what is here 
meant.] I made a discourse. The i^resident gave us the fraternal em- 
brace, and invited us to the honours of the sitting. The president was 
a purser's clerk ; he harangued us for more than half an hour, in such a 
strain that we could hardly retain our gravity.' — pp. 4, 5. 

A party of these Marseillese ha\ing been allowed to land, began 
to signalize their patriotism by attempting to hang, a la lanteme^, 
as an aristocrat, a poor Frenchman who had held an office under 
the ancient regime ; but M. Lucien states that he and the Cor- 
sican population were indignant at such an atrocious attempt, and 
that by their resistance, and by the influence of the officers of the 
fleet, the Marseillese marines were hurried away to their vessels — 
and the fleet soon after set sail. ^ This 
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bold agaiiuit rcfligioiii ohaoged, during the year 1792, public opinion in 
Corsica.' — p, 9. 

PvbliQ opinioHj — y^s^ but not that of the Buonapartes. Even the 
authority of PaoU^ the nnogt intimate friend^ as Lucien says, of their 
father and himself, and their personal benefactor, appears to have 
iaile4 to keep these young men quiet. On the death of Louis XV I . j 
Corsica at the voice of Paoli threw off her allegiance to France, 
— -all es^cept Ajaccio, where Lucien gives us to understand that 
the effi>rt0 of his family had a great share in maintaining the 
tri-oolour flag ; he, at least, so far distinguished himself, that the. 
popular society of Ajaccio having decided on sending a depu- 
tation to th6 popular society at Marseilles and to the Jacobins 
of Puris, to solicit succour, Lucien was named chief of the de- 
putation, which departed within a few hours. 

We suspect that Lucien very much exaggerates the importance 
of hit family in the following passages : — 

* Scarcely, indeed, had we departed, when the spirit of insurrection 
broke out, and knew no longer any limits. " Vive Paoli / Long live 
Paoli ! Let Paoli govern us ! We will have only what he ordains I 
Death to his enemies ! " Such were the clamours of the immense ma- 
iority. The horn of the islanders resounded in every valley, and its 
cnenaciBg voice carried defiance even to the ramparts of Ajaccio. My 
mother nad at tliat time with her only her two youngest sqns, three 
daughters^ and her brother, the Cardinal Fesch. But it was not the first 
time that she had performed the part of both father and mother to her 
family ; and she asrain displayed that firm and courageous spirit which 
had distinguished her in her early years, diuring the wars of independ- 
ence. She provided for all like an expert chieflain ; she dispatched 
numerous messages to Joseph and Napolt^on, both by sea and land, and 
gave notice that they would soon arrive in the port, with the representa-? 
tives of the people, and she succeeded in neutralizing the partisans of 
Paoli in the town. 

* But this great chief had not forgotten the art of making the most of 
time. To regain us or to stop us, he determined to have the most 
precious hostages ; and while waiting for the French fleet, my mother 
was upon the point of falUng into the hands of irritated enemies.' — 
pp. 18, 19. 

We knew General Paoli, and often talked with him about the 
Buonaparte family, of which his knowledge, or at least his recol- 
lection, appeared to be — although a very few years had then 
elapsed — scanty and indistinct to a degree quite inconsistent with 
the patt which Lucien assigns to them both in the General's private 
intimacy atid in public affairs. One incidental point connected with 
Paoli's history, and implicating the veracity of one at least of the 
Buonapartes, we must notice. In Napoleon's first, and for aught 
we know, only publication, — Le Souper de Baucaire, he charges 

Paoli 
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ipon motion succeeded one after the other. An order for printing my 
peech — ^a message to the administrators of the department to send troops 
A. the aid of Ajaccio — a deputation of three members to accompany us to 
ihe Jacobins of Paris, to denounce the treason of Paoli, and to demand 
rengeance ; — all these measures were adopted instanier and with una- 
(kiinity. My colleagues not having funds sufficient for the journey to 
Pkris, I determined upon accompanying the deputies of Marseilles alone, 
ind we left the assembly together at midnight.' — pp. 22-24. 

Some feelings of remorse, however, for his attack on Paoli, 
fts be says, supervened, which, enforced by a scene that occurred 
fhe next day, induced him to resign the deputation to Paris ; but 
as he has not explained how he obtained funds, the want of which 
■topped his colleagues, we suspect that something else than his 
remorse for so brilliant and successful a speech may have contri- 
buted to arrest his progress. Let him, however, tell out his own 
story : — 

. * Next morning, the Marseillese deputies came to fetch me to breakfast 
with them at the cafe : I followed them. They conducted me to the 
Cannebi^re, the principal street of Marseilles. I admired that long 
place, surrounded with superb edifices. An immense crowd of men, 
W'omen, and children, were walking, and pushing against each other to 
get on. I inquired of one of the " Brothers and Friends^* [the cant 
vtrm for the Jacobins] if it was a day of festival. " Oh no," he replied 
with great tranquillity, "it is only about twenty aristocrats, who are 
jnVing us a little trouble : don't you see them ? " I looked in the direc- 
tion to which he pointed, and I beheld the guillotine, red with 

bloody at work ! It was some of the richest merchants whom 

they had for above a quarter of an hour been murdering ! and that crowd, 
whom their bounty had so oflen fed, were then promenading the Canne- 
bi^, to enjoy the spectacle ! and the shops were full of customers as 
usual, and the cafes were open ! and the cakes and gingerbread were 
circulating around us as upon the day of a fair ! ! ! Never shall I forget 
&se first time I walked in the streets of Marseilles.' — pp. 25, 26. 

The effect of this scene upon Lucien was the very reverse, as 
it seems to us, of what might have been expected : instead of 
proceeding forthwith to Paris, he resigned, under, as he wishes 
us to believe, the influence of disgust and horror, the duty which 
would have removed him from the scene of blood, where his extra- 
ordinary sensibility induced him to remain. We fancy we should 
bave haistened under any pi'etence to escape from such atrocities; 
but there is no disputing about tastes. The rest of the family now 
arrived^ and the Revolution was not ungrateful to its Corsican pro- 
selytes. Napoleon was already an officer of artillery — Josejph was 
appointed a commissary of war — and Lucien was placed in the 
department of military subsistences, at St. Maidmin, a little town 
near Marseilles. The rest of the family, under the claim of 
refugee patriots, haa rations of bread, and by the economy .and 
i . . management 
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will Bimnltaneously arise from a serious examination :— indulgence and 
pity for the individuals who were hurried on by such cruel circumstances ; 
but also hatred, strong, durable, and profound, to the government of the 
multitude.' — ^vol. i. pp. 30-32. 

. This ifl too true : the worst crimes of a revolution are to a cer- 
tain degree involuntary — the consequences of the intoxication of 
fear — of the inexorable necessity of keeping a-head of the infuriate 
precipitation of the crowd as dreadful to their leaders as to their 
enemies — ^rather than of deliberate guilt or natural cruelty. We 
should^ however, have liked these truths rather better, if they had 
not come, — and so tardily, — from a follower, a friend, a protege 
of Barras and the Robespierres. 

Of course Lucicn felt nothing of this at the time; nay, he 
honestly confesses that, without any such pressure as he alludes 
io, his own spontaneous Jacobin zeal kept the prisons of St. 
Maximin full of all the more respectable inhabitants of the place, 
as ' suspects,' or suspected persons — a violence which he seems to 
think he altogether redeemed by subsequently refusing, in con- 
junction with an apostate monk, who called himself Epaminondas 
— (h©, Lucien, being Brutus) — ^to allow an emissary of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to remove these poor people to Orange, 
which would have been, he says, equivalent to sending them to 
slaughter. He makes very light of the imprisonment he inflicted 
pn these poor ^ suspects,' but is exceedingly indignant when, after 
the fall of Robespierre, one of these ^ suspects * retaliates on the 
' little dictator of St. Maximin, by sending him with other ter- 
rorists to prison in their turn. ^ What ingratitude I' he seems to 
say ; * I threw him and all his family into a nauseous dungeon, 
bat I succeeded, after a desperate and doubtful contest, in pre- 
Tenting their being removed to another prison, where they might 
have been slaughtered.' — ^Yes ; but if you had not put them 
originally in jail, they would not have been within the reach of 
the butcher — just as the poor French employees would not hav^ 
been murdered if you had not sent them to Marseilles — ^so that 
on the whole, we think M. Lucien's complaints of the ingratitude 
of his prisoners are rather unreasonable. 

Of the relations of himself and his brother Napoleon with the 
Robespierres — a subject, with us at least, of considerable interest 
' — the following anecdote is all that he tells :— ^ 

• The brother of Robespierre, after the capture of Toulon, had been 
sent as commissioner to the army of the Alps. Napoleon was considered 
as the hero of that memorable siege, and was appointed general of bri- 
gade ; he was at Nice, where he commanded the artillery. Intercourse 
on points of service had brought about an intimacy with the young Robesr 
pierre, who appreciated him. It appears that the ruler of the Convcnr 
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;f:r» me!i:"iy musi Lnve fniicil him. — Napoleon, one 
M-ar l.ittT. aivejueil from the same pariy in the Convenliwi 
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conrcive. Ij:ivi- been inore iiijurious to his reputation to have iif- 
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his talents would have spared Robespierre the necessity of rely- 
ing on the gaol and the guillotine for the maintenance of his posi- 
tion^ and either by strengthening, and^ therefore^ humanizing 
Robespierre's power^ or by establishing his own, he would have 
abridged the reign of terror, and accelerated the return to a regular 
ordpr of things. 

That it was from no disapprobation of the regime of Robes- 
pierre that the alleged offer could have been refused, is ad- 
ditionally proved by the fact, that after the 9th Thermidor 
Lucien was himself sent to jail, and Napoleon dismissed from 
the army, as Terrorists. No doubt they are not to be consi- 
dered as implicated in the extravagant horrors of the terrorism of 
Paris. Nay, we hope and believe, that they may not liave had to 
i^proach themselves with actual blood-shedding at that period — 
but they were avowedly of that party ; and, for the reason before 
assigned by Lucien himself, they owe to accident, perhaps, that 
they were not more early notorious. At least, we have but too 
B^ood reason to suspect that the planner and perpetrator of the 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien — a crime which exceeds in all 
its circumstances any act, or any dozen of acts, of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal — would not have been very scrupulous about 
justice^ or very chary of innocent blood. When Lucien was inter- 
mingling the eulogies of Napoleon with his indignation at the 
* legal murders ' of Bailly — Lavoisier — and Malesherbes — of the 
Queen — and of ' that saint who bore on earth the name of Eliza- 
beth,^ we wonder whether the image of the young and gallant son 
of the Condes-^illegally murdered under circumstances of still 
more complicated and cold-blooded atrocity— did not flit across 
his memory ! 

Besides this very dubious anecdote as to the command of Paris, 
there is, we believe^ but one other relative to Napoleon in the 
whole book. 

* Napol(k)n, in one of those congers which he went to pass at Ajaccio, 
(it was, I believe, in 1790) had composed a history of the revolutions of 
Corsica, of which I wrote two copies, and of which I much regret the 
loss. One of those manuscripts was addressed by him to the Abb(^ 
Raynal, whom my brother had known on his passage to Marseilles. 
Raynal found the work so extremely remarkable, that he decided upon 
communicating it to Mirabeau, who, on retimaing the manuscript, wrote 
to Raynal, that this little history appeared to him to announce a genius 
of the first order. The reply of Raynal accorded with the opinion of the 
great orator, and Napoleon was enchanted. I have made a great many 
researches in vain to find those manuscripts : they were, perhaps, de- 
stroyed in the burning of our house by the troops of Paoli.' — pp. 71, 72. 

Our readers have now seen all — positively all that Lucien has 

to tell of his great brother. Napoleon's two first steps to power — 
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^a to that crbiqae^ I receive with gratitude the sentimeni which dic- 
tated it But it iB forgotten that during the time comprised in my fint 
Volume, Napoldon, heing in the Eaat, could not figure in the discusaions 
of Paria.'— TVmc*, Oct, 29. 

For ourselves we have to observe, that M. Luden Buonaparte 
owes ns at least no gratitvde for wishing for more anecdotes about 
his brother. It is not, as M. Lucien may choose to suppose^ from any 
admiration of^ or affectionate curiosity about him, that we make 
the observation, but simply because Napoleon is, or rather ought 
to be, the real hero of these Memoirs. To him it is owing that 
Lucien was ever heard of — if he had not been elevated as one of 
the bobs in the tail of that great kite, where and what would he 
have been now ? Under what pretence does he intrude himself 
.and his book on the public but as the brother of the man whose 
name is hardly mentioned ? This is really acting Hamlet with the 
omission of the Prince of Denmark, But the second part of this 
estcuse is still more surprising. ^ Napoleon is omitted because, 
during the period comprised in my first volume, he was in the 
EcLstr What can M. Lucien mean by such an assertion, — so 
notoriously absurd ? The first volume comprizes all that portion of 
Napoleon Buonaparte's life about which students of history feel the 
greatest curiosity, and must naturally have expected some satisfac- 
tion from his brother. For instance, we should have liked to hear 
something of his military habits and studies while a subaltern ; — by 
what means he wsiS first promoted ; — ^what he was doing at Paris 
in the summer of 1792, where Bourrienne found him in great indi- 
gence, though Lucien's accoimt would lead one to suppose he was 
still in Corsica ; — ^whether he had any and what share in the 10th 
August, 1792, at which Roederer reports that he said he was pre- 
sent ^ as an am^iteur ;' — ^how he came to be so prominently em- 
ployed at Toulon ; — what he actually did at Toulon ; — by what acts 
of Terrorism the brothers had distinguished themselves to such a 
degree^ that after the 9th Thermidor Napoleon was dismissed the 
military service, and both he and Lucien sent to jail ? What was 
the real nature and extent of his connexion with the Robespierres ? 
What was he about, and how did he exist on the pave of Paris, 
between Thermidor 1794 and Vindemiaire 1795? When and 
how did he become acquainted with Madame de Beauharnais? 
What was the channel of influence which recommended him to 
Barras? Was there any other connexion besides identity of time 
between his marriage and his appointment to the army of Italy? 
What were his private and extra-official habits and occupations 
during these periods ? What was the amount of his private fortime 
when he joined that army in 1796 ? And what was it after the peace 
of Campo Formio, in 1797? These are a few of the thousand 
questions belonging to the time comprized in M. Lucien's first 
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hini> but was presently dispatched on a mission to Corsica^ of 
what kind he does not tell^ but the real object seems to have been 
to prepare the way for his f utm*e election as deputy. We think it 
worth while to extract his testimony as to the style in which the 
French carried on this war : — 

* I had obtained permission to quit the north to go to Milan, where 
our army had made its entry. Napoltfon was no longer at Milan. The 
revolt of Pavia had just broken out : and it was said that the general 
was gone to the banks of the Adige, to chastise the guilty city. I 
hastened to Pavia : upon the road my eyes were struck with the distant 
reflection of a vast fire. ... It was the village of Binasco delivered 
up to the flames to expiate the assassination of several of our straggling 
soldiers. I traversed the burning ruins. Pavia presented me in a few 
moments after with a spectacle even more deplorable. That great city 
had been delivered up to pillage in the morning : the traces of blood 
had not been effaced : the bodies of the peasants, who had refused to 
surrender, were not carried away : people were occupied by funeral rites 
within the gate by which I entered. The streets and places were trans- 
formed into a perfect feir, where the conquerors were selling, to hideous 
speculators, the spoils of the vanquished ! What miseries, even in tlie 
most just of wars, in the most necessary of victories I ' — ^pp. 74, 75. 

The picture itself is frightful enough ; but what shall we say 
of the feeling which calls the massacre of poor people who rise 
against a plundering invader ^ the most just of wars — the most 
necessary of victories' ? 

Here ends all the interest, small as it is, of these Memoirs. 
Napoleon is dispatched in a line or two to Egypt — Lucien is 
elected, contrary to law, into the Council of Five Hundred — and 
the rest — that is, above four-fifths of the whole volume — is occupied 
by the proceedings of the Council, and the speeches of Lucien on 
several now-forgotten topics, which might be read with equal 
profit and pleasure in the pages of the ' Moniteur ' as in the Me- 
moirs of Prince Prettjrman de Canino. 

The legal difficulty, however, about his election is worth notic- 
ing, as an additional instance of the way in which these Buonapartes, 
who were and are always prating about legality and so forth, broke 
through all laws when it suited their purpose. All the biogra- 
phies state the objection to have been, that Lucien was but twenty- 
four years of age, whereas the law required the candidate to be 
twenty-five. It is, we suppose, for some reason connected with 
this affair, that Lucien studiously omits to name the month or even 
the year of his birth, but as he says that he was about fourteen 
in 1789, he was probably born, as the biographers assert, in 1775, 
in which case he would have been at the time of his election, 
April, 1 798, but twenty-three, and, of course, not for two years more 
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The next object we can suppose him to have is to shake the 
throne of Louir Philippe^ just so far as to thiow him out of it^ 
without overturning the seat itself, which Lucien no doubt thinks 
he couM himself at once fill and steady. This design is scarcely, 
we think, veiled in the following passages : — 

* At this moment the French throne is yet between the quasi legiti- 
macy of divine right, and the quasi legitimacy of the popular right. Its 
power has not been consecrated either by the elevation upon the shield, 
which was the universal suffirage of the ancient Franks ; nor by the 
hereditary coronation, the legitimacy of past times ; nor by the natiouol 
vote, the legitimacy of new times. 

* If, immediately after the 30th of July, government shrank from uni- 
xersal voting, this may be explained by reasons that our contempqrariei^ 
know, and which are useless to mention. But at this time, after five 
years of exterior peace and material amelioration, now that factions are 
vanquished or rendered powerless^ what is there to fear in legitimatis- 
ing? Is France descended so low that it is possible to dispense with her 
vote? If the new government of our fine country would at length sub- 
mit itself to the popular voting, it woidd confirm and strengthen itself; 
and all parties would then surround with conviction the elect of the 
people. If, on the contrary, it reftises to render homage to that sove- 
reign whom in our age it is in vain to disown .... I wish to deceive 
myself; .... but the abyss of a revolution is inevitably about to open 
before us ; and the counsellors of the crown, who do not endeavour to 
engage it to bend before that popular sovereignty, draw upon their own 
heads all the responsibility of the struggles wnich threaten every govern- 
ment that is ill seated. To persist in not consulting France, would be 
shewing that that they do not regard the 30th of July as a revolution, 
but as a personal catastrophe.' — ^pp. 260-261. 

The same idea is repeated in another place ; but did any man 
out of Bedlam ever seriously imagine such a preposterous pro- 
ceeding, or advance it on such unfounded data ? What ! — ^factions 
vanquished and innocuous in France ? — Witness the Clmtre St 
Mery — the Rue Transnonain — ^the Rue de VOursine — the assassi- 
nation plots of the Pont Royal, of Neuilly, of Fiescki, and of Alihaud 
— and finally the insurrections of Strasbourg and Vendome ! But 
again; Lucien must believe that the votes would be either /or or 
against Louis Philippe ; if they were for him, what would be gained 
beyond what he possesses in the acquiescence of the people in the 
^otes of their representatives ? — and if Lucien believes, as we have 
no doubt he does, that the votes would be against Louis Philippe, 
what is the advice but the old revolutionary mandate — ^ dte-toi 
que je m'y metteT It is not easy to say what, if it were pos- 
sible to refer the question to universal suffrage — unbiassed by 
bribery or intimidation — the result might be. Our own belief is, 
that the principle of Louis Philippe's government — ^the monarchy 
of the H6tel de Ville — would not obtain one svrugh suffrage; but 
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liberty of the Bataiman people,' the proposition is true, and might 
ailbrd a conveni^t basis for the policy of a new French dynasty ; 
but how will it please the political fanatics in France and Belgium^ 
whose hatred for legitimate royalty — and that only — placed Leo- 
pold on the throne ? 

In shorty look which way we will, we cannot discover what any 
man of ordinary experience or common sense could, in Lucien 
Buonaparte's position, have proposed to himself from this publi- 
cation. 

A recent event may give rise to a new conjecture, to which we 
must allude — namely, that this publication was a forerunner of 
the Strasbourg affair. But it is, in our opinion, impossible that 
this literary movement on Lucien's part can have had any 
connexion with the insurrectionary movement of his nephew 
Louis — for in the first place, Lucien, when he talks of ' a 
sovereignty to be created by universal suffrage,' probably be- 
lieves, as we once did, that of all the Buonapartes he would be 
the likeliest pretender, and if the hereditary principle is to have 
any effect, he is not a man to resign his pretensions to the sons of 
his youi^er brother.* Besides, there has always, we believe, been 
a sort of hereditary animosity between Lucien and these Beauhar- 
nais-Buonapartes — not diminished by Napoleons adoption of 
them, and his avowed design to have called them, if he had not 
had a son of his own, to the succession of the empire. But it is 
remarkable that, about three months ago, a most eulogistic memoir 
of this young Louis Napoleon was printed in a pamphlet and 
assiduously circulated in Paris — a proceeding which has been sus- 
pected by those best acquainted with French politics to have had 
some connexion with the late attempt, and to have been, at least, 
a kind of camUdature on Louis' part for the imperial seat. In 
such a pretension Lucien, of course, could not concur : and is it 
not possible that he may have determined to publish his Memoirs 
by way of a counterpoise to those of his ambitious nephew ? We, 
in short, acquit, in our own mind, Lucien of any participation in 
the attempt of Louis, which, if at all foreseen, we think it much 
more probable that these Memoirs were intended to anticipate 
and defeat. 

On the subject of that attempt, which naturally connects itself 
with the question we have been discussing, we shall add a few 
words. It is commonly said that a conspiracy defeated strengthens 
the government against which it was directed. That may be true 
of legitimate and well-established governments; but it is, we 

* In his pamphlet of last year, indeed, he seemed disposed to insist on the rig^hts 
of Joseph as the head of the family — but Joseph has no son ; — after all, he only 
■poke of poot Joseph with reference to the question of a Buonaparte Regency 
in 1815. 
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We pity faim — we grieve for her. They are both now pajring^ 
and wiU have still more grievously to pay^ the hard price of their 
eompliances with the revolutionary fraud of July. She conferred 
the crowxi by means which nullified the gift, and he accepted it on 
terms under which it w imposswle to wear it He has — since the 
fatal day that he accepted the poisoned mantle — acted with, we 
thinks almost unexceptionable propriety; he has been, in their 
proper occasions, severe without cruelty, discreet without weak- 
ness, and brave without rashness. He has done all that a man 
ought to do, and more than we thought any man could have done, 
in the most difficult position in which he has been placed ; but 
tbe inherent and unconquerable defect of his original title defeats 
liis good intentions, embitters his private life, and disturbs and en- 
dangers, on the slightest occasions, the very foundations of social 
order.* It is not the Buonapartes that are to be feared. The 
fop Louis with his little hat — ^the proser Lucien with bis ' universal 
suffimge^ are contemptible in themselves ; but it is a fearful thing 
to see a state of society so morbid as to be disturbed or endan- 
gered by such miserable pretensions. 

. We cannot conclude this painful subject without making a 
speinal observation on the affair at Venddme, which exhibits one 
of tbe -most curious coincidences, and one of the most striking ex- 
amples of retributive justice that we have almost ever seen. Our 
readers know that an attempt was made, simultaneously with the 
Strasbourg affair, to seduce from their allegiance the regiment 
of the Hussar ds d^ Orleans quartered at Vendome, with a view 
to the overthrow of the dynasty of July. If our readers will look 
back to the personal journal of Louis Philippe, translated in a 
former Number of our Review (vol. lii. p. 551), they will see that 
Louis Philippe, while commanding in that very same garrison of 
Vendgme a regiment of Hussars, distinguished, we believe, by the 
same patronymic title, attempted, and too successfully, to seduce 
the regiment from its allegiance to the king, ' I could not tole- 
rate,^ he then patriotically exclaimed, ' any one who preferred 
QUELQu'uN — (the king Louis XVI.) — to their country.' We 
wonder how he will now deal with the officer who, in the same 

* Of course our readers will understaud that we are here speaking of Louis 
Philippe as first magistrate of France. We are weU aware that in the recesses of 
his character there are many very unamiable and some not very reputable qualities, 
of which his conduct, both public and private, from the restoration in 1814 up to the 
Smeute of June, 1832 — ^when he really became Kingi of France ^Affords but too 
many instances. We know, from a person who has kindly communicated to us a 
note which he made of the conversation, that Louis XVIII., speaking of Louis 
Philippe to an illustrious foreigner, iu the presence of his brother (Charles X.), said, 
that 'Eqalite etait un meiileur homme que »(m filt^ — an opinion which Charles 
warmly contested, and eudeavoured to disprove by insisting on certain good points 
of Louis Philippe 8 character \,-^Ekeu / 
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These great mischiefs have long prevailed in many of the 
nortbem provinces ; but it is only of late years that their nature 
has been made manifest to the kingdom at large. In this pub- 
licity we perceive both danger and safety ; danger^ in revealing to 
a mighty mass the multitude of their fellow su£ferers^ and the extent 
of their wrongs ; but safety^ if they who have the power are 
quickened to their redress. This ghastly picture is not the work 
of artists^ skilful but unauthorized; the tale is not invented by 
lying demagogues or effervescing philanthropists; all bears the 
seal and sanction of parliamentary veracity ; committees of the 
house drew the outline^ and commissioners of the crown filled it up. 

Far be it from us to denounce^ in one sweeping accusation^ 
all the mill owners of this kingdom. Not a few of them have 
been honestly striving for the attainment of a legislative remedy^ 
and many who oppose it^ act^ doubtless^ from sincere convictions 
and motives they might fearlessly avow. But we must not^ on 
this account^ desist from the exposure^ — ^we will spare the agents ; 
— ^but as to the system — delicacy would be misplaced^ and delay 
irreparable. 

Conunittees and commissioners^ — disinterested masters^ casual 
observers^ and impartial philosophers^ speak one language^ — and 
how can they differ ? Who can fail, upon a survey of the manu- 
facturing districts, to be struck by the appearance of misery and 
filth ; by the total neglect of the person and the household ; by 
stunted forms, sallow complexions, sickly and mis-shapen children, 
and youth bowed down by the infirmities of age ? Press the 
inquiry further, — examine their minds ; there you will find still 
worse diseases, the ^ mala mentis gaudia ; ' there 

^ Luctus, et,ultrices posuere cubilia curse.' 

Suspicion, discontent, extravagance, recklessness, ignorance of 
personal and domestic economy, too often a complete insensibility 
to the moral distinctions, and a total defect of religion ! — hence arise 
all those evils that, by an awful permission of Providence, ensue 
upon the degradation of man ; we have sunk him to an animal, 
and that an animal of the lowest order ; what wonder, then, that 

most frivolous and groundless. He was restored to liberty a few days after he had 
been definitiveiy deposed? — ^pp. 45, 46. 
The true v«ruon is, — 

* Arrested on the most frivolous pretences, but released within a few days, hewas 
nevertheless, definitely dismissed from the service.' 

* We went alternately from an outrageous defiance {defiance — suspicion) to an un- 
Umited confidence.' — p. 161. 

' I again spoke on the reduction (redaction — wording) of the first article.* — p. 207. 
< Moreau retired in good order by the river (riviere — seorside provinces) of Genoa.' 
—p. 215. 

* They demanded the report (rupport-^repeai) of the law of censorship.' — p. 230. 
We need not enlarge the listf 
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collected the matenaLi^ and his eloquence that diiplayed th^m ; 
and though difficulty and disappdntaient dogged his steps^ he gave 
to the system a tremendous blow^ from which> by God s blesnng^ 
it will never recover. 

We have now lying before us a pamphlet lately ptiblishecl 
by Mr. John Fielden^ member of parnament for the new 
borough of Oldham. It is a document well worthy of oon-^ 
sideration. Its general merits would demand attention^ but 
the name and circumstances of the author heighten its value: 
he is a gentleman of Vast practical knowledge in every stage 
and department of the business ; he has carried on for many years 
the trade of a manufacturer^ and that on no contracted scale; 
for we speak from authority when we say, that the firm in which 
he is a partner works up nearly one-hundredth part of all the 
ootton-wool imported into this country. A reference to official 
papers will exhibit the magnitude of his concern in the manufacr 
ture, since we find by Burn's Glance, that the total amount of 
imported cotton, was, in 1835, more than 330,000,000 of pounds* 
This, at least, affi)rds a presumption that his advice is tempered 
by just views of interest, and that he cannot be rushing, with the 
temerity of a pauper, into every proposition of enthusiasts or cox- 
combs. His notions of the evil and its remedy concur with our 
own, and we shall quote from him largely, as occasion may re- 
quire ; nor can We begin better than with his narrative of those 
causes which first compelled an unwilling inquiry into the abo- 
minations of the factory : — 

* It is well known,' says Mr. Fielden, *tliat Arkwright's (so called^at 
least), inventions took manufactures out of the cottages and fiEirm-houses 
of England, where they had been carried on by mothers^ or by daughters 
under the mother's eye, and assembled them in the counties of Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and more particularly in Lancashire, where the 
newly-invented machinery was used in large factories, built on. the sides 
6f streams capable of turning the water-wheel. Thousands of hands 
were suddenly required in these places, remote from towns ; and Lanca- 
shire, in particular, being till then but comparatively thinly populated 
and barren, a population was all she now wanted. The small and nimble 
fingers of little children being, by very far, the most in request, the 
custom instantly sprang up of procuring apprentices from the different 
parish workhouses of London, Birmingham, and elsewhere. Many^ 
many thousands of these little hapless creatures were sent down inta 
the north, being from the age of seven to the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

*The custom was for the master to clothe his apprentices, and to feed 
and lodge them in an " apprentice house " near the factory. Overseers 
were appointed, whose interest it was to work the children to the utmost, 
because their pay was in proportion to the quantity of work they could 
exact. There is abundant evidence on record, and preserved in the recol- 
lection 
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"which nature points out as essential in childhood and youth, to in- 
vigorate the system and to fit our species for the employments and 
duties of manhood. 3rd. The untimely labour of the night, and the 
protracted labour of the day, with respect to children, not only tends 
to diminish the general sum of life and industry, by impairing the 
strength and destroying the vital stamina of the rising generation, but 
it too often gives encouragement to idleness^ extravagance^ and pro* 
fiigacy in parents^ whoy contrary to the order of nature, subsist by the 
oppression of their offspring. It appears that children employed in 
factories are generally debarred from all opportunities of education, and 
£roni moral or religious instruction.'* 

Applicable in all its bearings to the present day ! Now, let it 
\>e observed, that this is no mawkish and empty declamation, got 
up to round a sentence, or please a mob ; the doctors pledged 
their science, and the mill owners confirmed it ; and, in such an 
act of sincerity, published their own condemnation. Terror at 
length had prevailed over shame, and to secure universal co-ope- 
ration, they proclaimed the issues of universal cruelty. But it 
was a tardy and reluctant step — long, long before, had the same 
frightful evil stared them in the face, ravaged their mills, and 
aflBicted the children ; and what was the result after all ? An 
investigation, which produced a report, and a report which pro- 
duced nothing else, satisfied their consciences, or at least allayed 
their fears. ' Node pluit totd, redeunt spectacula mane,^ When 
the dangers of infection were removed, the precautions of mercy 
were forgotten; Mammon again opened the campaign with 
Moloch. 

Subsequent committees, and private narratives, disclosed many 
horrors; but this world "will never know all those deeds of 
darkness ; ' instruments of cruelty were in their habitations.* 
Children became of less value than cattle, for the salesman 
demanded a price for his oxen, but the teeming work-houses 
rejoiced to give. Hundreds and thousands of their destitute 
wretches without father or mother, or natural protector, or 
christian friend, were sent down by cart-loads to the dens of cove- 
tousness ; there every form of suffering awaited them, unceasing 
toil through day and night, exasperated by noise arid pestilential 
effluvia ; food alike disgusting and scanty^dirt, deformity, and 
disease — the strap and the thong, to animate their courage, and 
renew their strength. 

In a debate of 1815, Mr. Horner described in these words 
the practices of the apprentice system : — 

• It has been known,' said he, * that with a bankrupt's effects, a gang, 
(if I may use the word) of these children^ have been put up to sale^ 

* See, in the works of Thomas Percivnl, M.D., the report of the Physicians of 
Manchester on the contagious fever in the KadcUffe Mills. 
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of ctpprentices ; and since it was^ on whatever quibbling grounds, 
maintained that the wording of the Act restrained it to these alone. 
Sir R. Peel proposed a new measure to meet the new circum- 
stances. Children, instead of being imported as formerly from 
distant workhouses, were now hired abundantly from the families 
toound ; their services were dignified by the style of ' free labour,* 
their persons excluded from the protection of the Act; and 
because they were not apprentices they became in fact slaves.- 
This second Bill was presented in June, 1815, was read a 
second time, and committed ; but on account of the lateness of 
the season. Sir Robert did not see fit to press it any further 
that year. The proposition, however, was of value, — it stamped 
bis sanction, and that of the House, on limitation of labour, and 
protection to young persons between the ages of ten and eigh- 
teen, whether apprentices or free ; — it approximated, moreover, 
to the great object of our hopes, by declaring that the period 
of toil should not exceed ten hours and a half- — half an hour only 
beyond the term which the sternness of parliament now denies 
to the prayers of the people. 

In the following session a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the condition of children in the factories ; it made a report 
of evidence to the House, but no one introduced any legislative 
measures. The session of 1817 produced as little, the indisposi- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel having precluded him from his usual 
activity in public business; but in 1818 he prepared a bill, and 
carried it after much opposition ; that measure limited the number 
of hours to eleven, of actual labour, for all persons between the 
ages of nine and sixteen. It was read a first and second time in 
the Lords, and referred to a committee up stairs, that further 
evidence might be taken. Lord Kenyon, to whose worthy hands 
the bill had been entrusted, opposed in vain this proposition for 
delay ; his arguments were overruled, — the inquiry was granted, 
— and the bill in consequence lost by the prorogation of the 
Houses. His Lordship, however, renewed his efforts in the 
following session; the committee was again appointed, and with 
happier results; for a bill was framed, similar in all its main 
provisions to the one received from the Commons, — it passed the 
Lords, went down to the other House, and, after the cruel 
addition of an hour of daily labour, ultimately became law in 1819. 
Thus three reports, from three several committees, — two from 
the Lords and one from the Commons, — were now before the 
public. Their contents, however, excited little interest; a few 
members of parliament, and one or two of the cotton districts, 
seemed alone aware of the enormities revealed. But their matter 
is v^ry instructive. Never was a more striking illustration of 
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your judgment that the food will be as nutritious to him as it would he if 
he were unemployed? A. I should imagine that the food would be 
equally nutritious to him, if he did the manual labour of handling his 
knife and fork ' / / / , 

Mr. Whatton (surgeon) ^ could not, as a man of science, form 
any idea of the number of hours a child of eight years ought to 
be employed in a factory/ Why, then, was he summoned to give 
evidence ? 

* Dr. Hardie. — At what age do you think it would be perfectly safe to 
the constitution of an infant, working in the temperature of 80°, to work 
eighty hours per week? I have no fact to guide me in replying. — You 
do not feel capable of answering that question ? No^ I do not — ^How 
many hours in the day do you think children from six years of age to 
twelve may be employed, in a temperature of 80®, at an employment 
which requires them to stand much the greater part of their time, con- 
sistently with safety to their constitution ? I have no fact to direct me 
to any conclusion 

* Mr. Wilson, surgeon. — Is it not, in your judgment, as a medical 
man, necessary that young persons shoiild have a little recreation or 
amusement during the day; is it not contributary to their general 
health ? I do not see it necessary . , 

* Mr. Ainsworth, surgeon. — Can a child from six years of age to twelve 
be employed from thirteen to fifteen hours daily in a temperature of 80®, 
and in an erect position, consistently with safety to its constitution ? I 
never saw an instance of the kind as a fact brought before me, and 
therefore cannot say. — Am I to understand you, as a medical man^ can 
give no opinion ^ whether it would not be more exhausting to the human 
body to keep in an erect position for twelve hours, than in a reclining 
position? / have no facts to lead me to conclude. . . . 

' Thomas Turner, surgeon. — Do you think it would benefit a child's 
health of eight years old to be kept twelve hoiurs upon his legs ? Really 
I am not prepared to answer that question, — ^What do you think of it ? 
I really cannot tell you. — ^You can form no opinion, whether to a child 
of eight years of age being kept standing fourteen hours without inter- 
mission would be injurious to his health or not? I have no facts to 
guide me.' 

Of the same kind was the evidence of several other sages — but 
they were all overtopped by Mr. Samuel Barton, surgeon. This 
gentleman was a pattern of activity and penetration; indeed we 
must ascribe to a natural humility his forbearance to assume the 
character of a prodigy. Mahomet was nothing to him ; within an 
incredibly short space the prophet had three thousand conferences 
with an angel, but said nothing on the matter. This gentleman 
saw eleven hundred and seventy patients in about eight hours, and 
reported upon them all ! 

Such being the amount of science and philosophy that the mill 
owners adduced in support of their system, a most powerful con- 
trast 
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the bill qf mortality for tjie parish of Stockport, there were not less than 
200 who died of consumption in the last year.' 

^ Dr. Ward. — ^Are you of an opinion that working thirteen hours and 
ft half in a factory is likely to exhaust young persons ? I am astonished 
for my own part that we do not hear of instances of their dropping 
down dead while at work.' 

* Mr. Dean. — Children are subject to glandular diseases particularly ; 
but along with it a great number of instances occur of swellings of the 
extremities, and of deformities of the spine, the thorax, and the lower 
extremities. — Is the employment in cotton-factories, as at present car- 
ried on, more particularly prejudicial to girls than boys ? Yes.' 

* Mr. Boutflower. — Do you imagine the children outgrow the diseases ? 
No; I think, on the contrary, it is fastened on their constitutions. 
.... I have seen a great many instances of chronic asthma from 
the effects of the flue getting into their lungs ; they become stuffed.* 

' Mr. Simmons. — Contagious diseases are generated from confined 
human effluvia : by a sudden change of temperature from heat to cold, 
the body being poorly defended by clothing, acute inflammation fre* 
quently arises ; or, escaping all these sources of danger, the strength is 
gradually wasted, until scroiula, or some other disease of debility, 
inakes its appearance in the shattered frame. Scrofula is the endemic 
disease of this district ; it manifests itself in a great variety of forms, 
but the most common are consumption, sore eyes, and white swell- 
ing of the joints : this latter form of scrofiila supplies a great majority 

of the numerous amputations which take place at our infirmary 

Throughout I have directed my remarks to the condition of the male 
6ex employed in factories ; to the female sex, however, their application 
is still more forcible. In passing into the state of womanhood, the 
health is often peculiarly delicate, and should they survive that eriticfld 
period, distortion of the spine may be seriously apprehended. This de- 
£9fmity is not uncommon, and when situated low down in the spine, wiU 
aggravate the peril of childbirth ; and, in an extreme case, render it 
necessary to devote the life of the child to the preservation of the life of 
Jbe nipther.' 

* Mr. Jones, accoucheur. — Have you reason to believe that the girlis 
and young women have been much injured by the cotton-factory employ- 
ment? I cannot give a decided answer to that question ; but I will state 
the fact, that, during the short period of my practice at Holywell, viz. 
from eight to ten years, I met with more cases requiring the aid of 
mstruments, that circumstance showing them to be bad ones, than a 
gentleman of great practice in Birmingham, to whom I was previously 
H pupil, had met with in the whole course of his life,^ 

These are but samples of the stock ; but we must pass to a 
summary of the various evidence. It appeared, then^ that the 
labour, in nearly all the cotton-mills of Lancashire and its neigh- 
bourhood, was, excepting Saturday, from thirteen to sixteen houris 
a day, inclusive of one hour, or less, nominally allowed for dinner. 
Many of those subjected to such labour were children of nine, 

eight. 
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week, twelve on five days and nine on Saturdays. But his bill 
comprised the cotton-factories only. In 1831 it was somewhat 
improved by the prohibition of night-work for all under twenty- 
one, and by the advance of the ages entitled to protection from 
sixteen to eighteen years. He deserves, and shall ever receive, 
our warmest thanks for his amiable exertions : — ^ O, si sic omnia ! * 

But these measiu*es were insufficient to remedy those evils, 
which, by the mighty extension of the manufacturing business, 
were forcibly recalled to general attention. The period of labour, 
had it even been exacted with all the alleviations that humanity 
could suggest, was barbarously long ; and while the factories 
flourished the children declined. A new champion then appeared 
in the field to maintain the cause of these wretched infants ; and 
Providence, in its wisdom, has seldom raised up a man more 
fitted to the hour. Mr. Sadler resided in the midst of those 
districts, and ^his spirit was stirred within him,' when he saw the 
daily sufferings by which avaricious men amassed their treasures, 
under the sanction of inhuman laws. In 1831 he appealed to 
the country, by speech and writing, in public meeting and private 
conversation ; and having begotten an enthusiastic sympathy, he 
introduced a bill into parliament in the following session. It is 
very instructive and very consolatory to mark the labours of that 
excellent man. Difficulties of every kind beset his path ; calumny 
preceded, and insult followed him, yet his patience was un- 
.wearied. Though possessing neither parliamentary following nor 
family connexion, he undertook a cause buttressed by wealth, 
and interest, and party, and power ; their resistance was equal 
to their hatred ; and had not his talents been directed by truth, 
and his courage supported by religion, faintness and disgust must 
utterly have overpowered his affectionate and honest heart. But 
he was peculiarly the man that the circumstances required ; his 
powers of research and combination were wonderful ; few could 
equal his natural abihty, and none surpass his industry; both 
were sustained by principle ; and in drawing new strength from 
the difficulties around them, displayed him with admirable con- 
sistency, a Clu:istian in soul, and a patriot in conduct. 

His bill was stifled in its birth by a vote of the House, which 
sent it to a committee -room, the hopeless subject of a coroner's 
inquest. Providence, indeed, brought good out of evil; the 
result of this inquiry, instituted for delay, and the decencies of in- 
terment, was a revival of the question in all its breadth ; a body of 
evidence, which, in depth, extent, and science, has never been 
approached, alarmed and disgusted the world, and afforded so 
marvellous a refutation of empirics, past, present, and to come that 

* Fops were silent, and wits almost just.* 

But 
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honoured Iriend, Dr. Baillie, that the duration of a day's actual labour 
pf ten hours is quite enough, and as much as can be ordinarily endured 
at any age with impunity.* 

* Sir Charles Bell, K.G.H., F.R.S. — From nine to eighteen years, ten 
hours' labour a-day, to which must be added the time necessary for taking 
meals and refreshment, making twelve hours a-day, is as much as can 
be endured, generally speaking, with impunity^ by those so occupied, 
and more than that is painful in idea.* 

* Sir George Leman Tuthill, F.R.S., M.D. — I think that ten hours 
of actual labour is as much as children and young persons from the 
age of nine to eighteen, of either sex, can endure with impunity.' 

* Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S. (surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and Professor of Surgery at King's College.) — ^This is indeed a melan- 
choly list of maladies (scrofula, tending to produce spinal complaints, 
white swellings, pulmonary consumptions, &c.), and one which I am 
sorry to say might be greatly augmented, as traceable to the neglect 
and improper management of those whose tender years demand our 
kindest eare and attention. I fear that this country will have much 
to answer for in permitting the growth of that system of employing 
children in factories, which tends directly to the creation of all those 
circumstances which inevitably lead to disease. I say, that these, and 
all the physical evils incident to such a state, require no medical opi- 
nion, but demand unsparing m^ral correction.* 

* Sir Benjamin Brodie, F.R.S. — Q. It has been stated by a preced- 
ing witness, that out of about 2,000 children and young persons who 
have been carefully examined, about or nearly 200 were deformed, some 
of them very considerably, though it was considered many cases had 
escaped detection in the females, which their dress would more easily 
hide ; do you conceive that would be a great portion of deformity to 
befall persons under those circumstances? A. Certainly, an immense 
proportion. — Do you conceive that it is more than ordinarily necessary to 
give protection to the female about the age of puberty? Yes. — Are you 
of opinion that a young person from nine to eighteen ought to labour 
beyopd twelve hoijrs a-day, including the necessary intervals for taking 
meals ? J should think twelve too much for all, and indeed I think 
ten too much for children of ten or twelve years of age.' 

* Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S., Gate a Physician to Manchester 
Infirmary.) — It appears to me, that the period mentioned (twelve hours 
a-day, with due intermission for meals) is quite as much as the human 
frame is calculated to endure for any length of time, even in the adult 

Hat ." 

* William Lutener, Esq. surgeon, (Newton, Montgomeryshire.) — Q. 
Have you had reason to remark in your professionsd duties, that acci- 
dents occur when the children became over-fatigued? A. We have 
frequent accidents, because the children get sleepy at night, and get 
their hands in the work; I have had frequently to amputate the hands 
BQd fingers of children.' 

* George James Guthrie, Esq., F.R.S. — Q, Have you not been a medical 
fficer in the armies of this country for a considerable length of time? 

A. Yes. — '• 
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Though the scheme of the Connnission liad partial success, 
inasmuch as it gave miuisters a temporary power to overwhelm the 
ten-hours bill, yet their huge foUo contained within itself an anti- 
dote to the poison ; — it recommended a plan of two sets of children, 
and showed clearly that only one set was practicable ; it excluded 
many from tbe pale of the protection, and demonstrated that they 
ought to be within it. Thus it recommended one thing; and proved 
another ; and now that the legislature has made trial of the re- 
commendation, it will, we hope, shortly have recourse to the proof. 
If that portentous document be accurately examined, and properly 
eslimated, we shall requue no aid from any former evidence. 
Speakers and authors, committees and commissioners, have tried 
their skill ; but all have failed, — -the accursed ujias tree still sheds 
its venom over all who apjiroach its fatal influence, and confounds, 
hy a visible refutation, the whole herd of apologists from the first 
Wkly to Dr. Ure. 

The commissioners were instructed to ascertain, among other 
things, the credibility of Mr. Sadler's witnesses, and pronounce 
upon the value of the e\idence adduced before his committee. 
Now let us admit, for tbe sake of argument, (and it is for that 
only,} that they proved some exaggeration on tbe part of the ope- 
ratives ; the facts they collected more than supplied the state- 
ments they reversed. In one or iwo instances, the individual tes- 
timony of a wretched artisan (whose form, nevertheless, seemed to 
attest his \eracity) may have been stated (not proved) by these 
commissioners to have been inaccurate, or somewhat coloured- — of 
the method of inquiry which elicited the inconsistent answers, we 
will here say nothing ; but we may emphatically remark that the 
discrepant rephes (if any) affected only the individual, and, even 
in him, merely particular portions of his depositions. But what 
did they leave untouched? Almost everything; nay, they con- 
firmed and expanded tbe results of Mr. Sadler's investigation ; 
and we would undertake to show from their own documents that 
he would not have done ill to accept their evidence instead of his 
own, and raise his appeal to humanity on the admission of his 



Why, they begin their suggestions with an exaggeration of his 
principle. ' This bill,' (the ten-hours bill,) say they, * does, and 
attempts to do, little for children.' — Report, p. 34. Out upon such 
mock philantbropLsts 1 ' It does not accomplish the object at which 
it purports to aim. Its professed object is tbe protection of chil- 
dren, tyutit does not protect children. In the same evidence which 
shows that the legislative protection of children is necessary, it is 
also shown that the restriction of the labour of children to ten 
hours a-day is not an adequate protection.' — ibid. p. 33. 
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after the billey had stopped, when their work was over. I have stq)ped 
and looked at them for two minutes going through the motions of piecen- 
ing, when there was no work to do, and they were really doing nothing. 
I believe, when we have been working long hours, that they have never 
been washed, but oti a Saturday night, for weeks together.' 

The Reporters themselves furnish a modest summary of unim- 
portani particulars — 

* The excessive fatigue, privation of sleep, pain in various parts of the 
body, and swelling of the feet, experienced by the young workers, coupled 
with the constant standings the peculiar attitudes of the body, and the 
peculiar motions of the limbs required in the labour of the factory, toge- 
ther with the elevated temperature, and the impure atmosphere in which 
that labour is often carried on, do sometimes ultimately terminate in the 
production of serious, permanent^ and incurable diseases.' — ibid. p. 29. 

Now is it iiot something more than preposterous to call this a 
refutation, or ati abatement, of the evidence collected by Mi^. 
Sadler ? The commissioners were keen in their investigation of 
' cruelty,' hoping that they might demolish, at least, the charges 
of personal violence ; they report that severity has been abated, 
and arbitrary punishment forbidden in the larger mills. Well, be 
it so ; we will admit and rejoice in the truth ; but these large esta- 
blishments do not constitute the majority ; and to illustrate the 
paternsd treatment in the other mills, we may quote the language 
of the commissioners themselves. 

* Our inquiries,' say they, 'have obtained from the children, from 
their parents, from operatives, overlookers, proprietors, medical practi- 
tioners, and magistrates, such statements, among others, as the follow- 
ing : — " When she was a child too little to put on her ain claithes, the 
overlooker used to beat her till she screamed again." " Giets ihany a 
good beating and swearing." " They are very ill used. The overjseer 
carries* a strap." " The boys are often severely strapped ; the girls 
sometimes get a clout. The mothers often complain." " Three weeks 
ago the overseer struck him iti the eye with his fist, so as to force him to 
be absent two days." "Has often seen the workers beat cruelly. Has seen 
the girls strapped, but the boys were beat so that they fell to the floor in 
this course of the beating, with a rope with four tails called a cat. Has 
seen the boys black and blue, crying for mercy." " The slubbers are 
all brutes to the children; they get intoxicated, and then kick them 
about." ' — Report, p. 19. 

Of one of these mills Mr. Stuart, the Commissioner, remarks, 
that ' it seemed more to resemble a receptacle of demons than the 
workhouse of industrious human beings.' 

But we must not close the mill owners' case, without alluding 
to the strong testimony, original and collected, adduced by the 
medical Commissioners. Four physicians of note, Dr. Loudon, 
Sir David Barry, Dr. Bissett Hawkins, and Dr. Southwood 
Smith, were appointed by his Majesty for this purpose. Dr. Smith 

remained 
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be impracticable^ and some said so ; but it had a specious ex- 
terior> and claimed superiority over Lord Ashley's bill as far 
more ' liberal and humane ; ' clauses for education that were never 
to be enforced — and limitations of labour which it had been 
resolved should be nominal^ were not without their effect. A pe- 
riod of eight hours for all under thirteen, and one of twelve for 
those between thirteen and eighteen, were substituted for a pro- 
vision of ten hours for all. Smooth pretexts, however, had an easy 
victory; the government and mill-owners obtained a law which 
they had previously determined should remain a dead letter ; the 
public was lulled — the inspectors were directed to wink at all 
violations — and the attempt of the last session has fully shown that 
the earliest possible repeal of the bill was actually determined 
on while the minister was propounding it. 

By an artful clause, it was provided that the act should 
come into operation by parts, each in succession. At the end of 
six ndonths, children imder eleven were to enjoy the benefit of 
the eight hours' limitation; at the end of eighteen, all under 
twelve ; and at the end of thirty, all under thirteen. • Two years 
of nominal protection had now elapsed, and the third was begun, 
when the minister gave notice in the month of March 1836, nine 
days only after the completion of the act, that he intended, by 
a sudden and arbitrary movement, to throw it back to the posi- 
tion it was in just a twelvemonth before — to exclude thereby all 
the ages between twelve and thirteen from the shelter of its 
plauses — and legalize the slavery of some forty thousand children, 
for the most part females. A more faithless proposal was never 
made to the integrity and understanding of a legislature ; the 
pledge to the country, that children should be ' protected up to 
a certain point ' — the compromise between the masters and the 
operatives, guaranteed by the interposition of the government — 
and the inductions of common sense, which required at least the 
fair trial of so solemn an enactment, were all. equally violated. 
The ministry encountered, however, an opposition they Uttle 
dreamt of ; after their ordinary procrastination the new bill was 
pjfiFered for a second reading on the 9th May — and stoutly resisted; 
the masters and ministers were reminded that the bill of 1833 was 
their own, that they were bound to its engagements and promises, 
that if they withdrew the guaranteed protection they must provide 
a substitute, and that honour and humanity, life and limb, were 
not to be trifled with. The government confided in their strength, 
and pressed the measure to a division — and a majority of two in a 
House of 354 members decided in their favour ; but they deemed 
this too small for a continuance of their bill — ^they, in consequence, 
withdrew it, having stated their conviction that the House was 
VOL. LVii. NO. cxiv. 2 E dcsirous 
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No. of 
District. 


1 

No. «f 

Streets 

Inspected. 


No. of 

Streets 

Unpaved* 


No. of 

Streets 

partially 

Pared. 


No. of 

Streeto 111 

Ventilated. 


No. of Streets 

contalnlDg heaps 

of Befnse, Staf • 

nant Pools, &e. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


114 

180 

49 

66 

30 

2 

53 

16 

48 

29 



12 

65 

33 


63 

93 

2 

37 
2 

1 

13 

2 



19 





3 

13 


13 
7 
2 

10 

5 

5 
1 





1 
9 



7 

23 

12 

12 

5 

1 

12 

2 

9 

10 



1 

10 

8 


64 
92 
28 
52 
12 

2 
17 

7 
20 
23 



4 
23 

8 


Total. . 


687 


248 


53 


112 


352 



Now tliis does not furnish an unfair picture of a manufacturing 
town^ inasmuch as in Manchester the hours are limited, the masters, 
on the whole, considerate, and the work regular. But the Doctot 
shall comment on his own tahles. 

* A minute inspection of this table/ he writes, * will render the extent 
of the evil affecting the poor more apparent. Those districts which are 
ahnost exclusively inhabited by the labouring population are Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 10. Nos. 13, 14, and 7 also contam, besides the dwellings 
of the operatives, those of shopkeepers and tradesmen, and are traversed 
by many of the principal thoroughfares. No. 1 1 was not inspected, and 
Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9 are the central districts containing the chief streets, 
the most respectable shops, the dwellings of the more wealthy inha- 
bitants, and the warehouses of merchants and manufiacturers. Sub- 
tracting, therefore, from the various totals those items in the reports 
which concern these divisions only, we discover in those districts which 
contain a large proportion of poor, namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 13, 
and 14, that among 579 streets inspected, 243 were altogether unpaved, 
46 partially paved, 93 ill ventilated, and 307 contained heaps of refiise, 
deep ruts, stagnant pools, ordure, &c. ; and in the districts which are 
almost exclusively inhabited by the poor, namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
10, among 438 streets inspected, 214 were altogether unpaved, 32 par- 
tially paved, 63 ill ventilated, and 259 contained heaps of refiise, deep 
ruts, stagnant pools, ordure, &c.' — Kay^ p. 17. 

* The replies to the questions proposed in the second Table, relating 
to houses f contain equally remarkable results, which have been carefully 
arranged by the Classification Committee of the Special Board of Health. 
The results are as follows : — 

2 E 2 
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-workshops, during twelve hours of the day, in an enervating heated at- 
mosphere, which is frequently loaded with dust or filaments of cotton, 
or impure from constant respiration, or from other causes. They are 
engaged in an employment which ahsorhs their attention, and unremit- 
tingly employs their physical energies. They are drudges who watch 
the movements, and assist the operations of a mighty material force, 
which toils with an energy unconscious of fatigue. The persevering 
labour of the operative must rival the mathematical precision, the inces- 
sant motion, and the exhaustless power of the machine. 

* Prolonged and exhausting labour, continued from day to day, and 
from year to year, is not calculated to develope the intellectual or moral 
Acuities of man. The dull routine of a ceaseless drudgery, in which 
the same mechanical process is incessantly repeated, resembles the 
torment of Sisyphus. The toil, like the rock, recoils perpetually on 
the wearied operative. The mind gathers neither stores nor strength 
from the constant extension and retraction of the same muscles. The 
intellect sliunbers in supine inertness; but the grosser parts of our 
nature attain a rank developement. To condemn man to such severity 
of toil is, in some measure, to cultivate in him the habits of an animal. 
He becomes reckless — he disregards the distinguishing appetites and 
habits of his species — ^he neglects the comforts and delicacies of life — 
he lives in squalid wretchedness, on meagre food, and expends his su- 
perfluous gains in debauchery. 

* Hence, besides the negative results — the total abstraction of every 
moral and intellectual stimulus — the absence of variety — ^banishment 
from the grateful air and the cheering influences of light, — ^the physical 
energies are exhausted by incessant toil and imperfect nutrition. 
Having been subjected to the prolonged labour of an animal — his phy- 
sical energy wasted — ^his mind in supine inaction — ^the artizan has 
neither moral dignity, nor intellectual nor organic strength, to resist the 
seductions of appetite. His wife and children, too frequently subjected 
to the same process, are unable to cheer his remaining moments of 
leisure. Domestic economy is neglected, domestic comforts are un- 
known. A meal of the coarsest food is prepared with heedless haste, and 
devoured with equal precipitation, ffome has no other relation to him 
than that of shelter — few pleasures are there — it chiefly presents to him 
a scene of physical exhaustion, from which he is glad to escape. Him- 
self impotent of all the distinguishing aims of his species, he sinks into 
sensual sloth, or revels in more degrading licentiousness. His house is 
ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated, perhaps damp; his food, 
from want of forethought and domestic economy, is meagre and innutri- 
tious ; he is debilitated and hypochondriacal, and falls the victim of dis- 
sipation.' — ibid. pp. 8 — 11. 

Our readers cannot fail to be struck with the force and feeling 
of the writer ; but what an exhibition is this of human beings ! 
and what but a superintending Providence restrains, for a while, 
the natural effects of such a system ! 

Mr. Gregg is an equally impartial witness, and fortifiies his spe- 
culations 
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Well then^ that immorality and ignorance should frightfully 
abound^ can surprise no one — ^thus taught by experience, and fur- 
nished with principles, the children enter the factories at a very 
tender age— oongr^ated in large masses, excited by heat, and 
half-stripped of their clothing, they fill the intervals of toil (when 
they have them) with blasphemy and obsceneness — the mode of 
life in such high temperatures hastens puberty, and the prolonged 
2|bsence and untimely hours furnish occasion. The evidence 
before the comipittee gives some awful details, but we will hear 
Mr. Gregg again on this matter : — 

* First, then, we shall remark,* says he, * that nothing but personal 
observation, or the testimony of eye-witnesses, can be relied on for satis- 
fieietory information. The returns of illegitimate children (in the few 
cases where they can be procured) are worse than useless, for it will be 
obvious, on a few moments' consideration, that in such cases, they can 
afford us no possible criterion of the desired result. On this subject, 
some writers on political economy betray the same ignorance, as in the 
assertion of the extensive use of animal food among the manufacturing 
labourers. 

* The fact undoubtedly is, that the licentiousness which, prevails among 
the dense population of manufacturing towns, is carried to a degree 
ivhich it is appalling to contemplate^ which baffles all statistical in- 
quiries, and which can be learned only from the testimony of personal 
observers. And, in addition to overt acts of vice, there is a coarseness and 
grossness of feeling, and an habitual indecency of conversation, which, 
we would fain hope and believe, are not the prevailing characteristics of 
our country. The effect of this upon the minds of the young will readily 
be conceived ; and is it likely that any instruction, or education, or Sun- 
day schools, or sermons, can counteract the baneful influence, the insinu- 
ating virus, the putrefaction, the contagion of this moral depravity which 
reigns around them? 

" Nil dictu visuque foedum hsec limina tangat 
Intra quae puer est !" 

* After all, what motive has either sex, in the class and situation to 
which we allude, for being virtuous and chaste ? Where they are un- 
shackled by rehgious principle, as is too generally the case, they have no 
delicate sentiments of morality and taste to restrain them from gratifying 
every passion : they have few or no pleasures beyond those which arise 
from sensual indulgence ; it involves no loss of character, for their com- 
panions are as recldess as themselves ; it brings no risk of losing their 
employment, for their employers know that it would be unsafe to inquire 
into these matters.' — ibid, p. 25. 

These are the natural products of a system, which from child- 
hood to death treats man as a machine, estimates his value by 
the amount of his work, and regards him as useless but when he 
is ' a-going.' To this effect of the operatives' condition, most 

ample 
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were insensible alike to humanity and shame. Thus the mischief 
had continued its progress; one generation had transmitted its 
accumulated evils to its successor ; puny and sickly parents had 
given birth to puny and sickly children ; when Dr. Hawkins de- 
clared in his report on Manchester, that ^ never in any town of 
Great Britain or Europe had he seen such a degeneracy of form 
and colour from the national standard.'* 

The witnesses to the mischief, and the causes of it, are so 
numerous and experienced, that those who would interfere to 
suggest a remedy, must be acquitted at least of the charge of 
officiousness ; and as little do they deserve to be termed head- 
strong and speculative, when, in reliance on the same testimony, 
they would reduce the evil, by drying up the spring. Toil — heart- 
breaking, excessive toil lies at the root, and must be mitigated — 
we do not mean to assert that thereby would be removed every 
action and appearance of mischief; but we do assert that, with- 
out such abridgment of labour, all hope is groundless, and 
every effort vain. ^ As a second cause of the unhealthiness of 
manufacturing towns (says Mr. Gregg), we place the severe and 
unremitting labour. The work of spinners and stretchers is among 
the most laborious that exist, and is exceeded, perhaps, by that of 
mowing alone ; and few mowers, we believe, think of continuing 
their labour for twelve hours without intermission.' — p. 12. He 
afterwards emphatically adds, ^ a reduction in the hours of labour 
is most important to the health of the manufacturing population, 
and absolutely necessary to any general and material amelioration 
in their moral and intellectual condition.' — p. 27. And yet vast 
objections are raised against the proposal ; and mighty dangers 
are portended, in the event of a ten-hours bill, both to the persons 
who shall be the subjects of it, and the country at large. It is, 
however, no new thing to be told that the happiness of the chil- 
dren, and the welfare of the state, are bound up indissolubly with 
fourteen hours' labour. Every argument now urged against the 
ten-hours bill, was urged with equal vehemence against the late 
Sir Robert Peel — but will not the public say, that where life and 
limb are concerned, we have a right, after the lapse of sixteen 
years, to expect, from the opponents of the measure, something 
besides stale predictions, then disproved by reasoning, and since 
falsified by experience ? 

They are, notwithstanding, as positive as soothsayers — and 
unhappily they present the very reverse of Cassandra ; too many 
believe them, though they never spealcthe truth. In vain do we 
urge the past ; quote their unaccomplished predictions — increase. 



* Second Report of Commissioners^ p. 3. 
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^e will first take periods of four years eacb> from 1798 to 
818:— 

^'From 1*798 to 1801, increase 95 per cent. 

1801 to 1805, „ more than 35. 

1805 to 1809, „ more than 100. 

1809 to 1813, „ nimibers missing. 

1814 to 1818, „ more than 35.' 
Now, to suit other tastes, let us show the result by periods of five 
^ears, from 1802 to 1817 :— 

* 1802 to 1807, increase more than 35. 
1807 to 1 812, „ more than 70. 
1812 to 1817, „ ahout 30.' 

If our readers have more leisure than ourselves, they may break 
up the time into intervals of two and three years, with equal 
advantage to the argument before them. But we must now press 
onward ; the next sample to be given of the ruinous effects of 
restriction, lies in a comparative statement of the two years (the 
number is arbitrarily chosen) which preceded the second period 
of more general limitation, with the two years which immediately 
followed it. It has been stated that in the year 1819^ the late 
Sir Robert Peel, after many grievous and cruel defeats, carried a 
measure to restrict the labour of young persons in cotton-mills to 
twelve hours in the day, or seventy-two hours in the week : — 
' Soipe sinistra pr<Bdixit comix ;' the pamphlets and speeches of 
the day abounded in the most disquieting prognostics of danger to 
our export trade ; to our national greatness ; to everything that 
can render England politically safe, comfortable, and glorious. 
Sixteen masters of experience deposed to these propositions:—- 1st 
That the measure would lead to a limitation of produce. 2nd. 
To a rise in prices. 3rdly, and consequently, to an advantage to 
the foreigner. With palpitating hearts let us turn to the results ! — 

* Official value of goods exported in^ 

1817, 1818 = (the two years preceding restriction) £41,426,320. 
1820, 1821 := (the two years following restriction) £42,152,862. 

Difference = f 726,542 of increase.' 

Nor was this advantage obtained by a countervailing loss ; the 
raven misled them no less upon the price, than in his croakings 
upon the quantity, e. g, : — 

' Declared value of goods exported in 

1817, 1818 = £30,821,601 1820, 1821 i^ .^^27,630,526 

£3,191,075 decrease in price.' 

We may just add the amount of twist and yarn, to finish the 
statement of our commercial woes : — 

' 1817, 1818 = 242,203 cwt. 1820, 1821 = 392,083 cwt. 

149,880 cwt. increase.' 

Having 
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poly and exclusive possession — ^the following twelve were years of 
peace^ when every nation had free scope to enter on competition ; 
when monopoly was at an end ; and the capital and industry of 
the whole dualized world brought into rivalry with our single 
efforts ! But the energies of the nation were commensurate with 
the necessity ; and none of the prophets of evil can deny that the 
result has shamed them. They prophesied in 1819 — their pro- 
phecies were falsified in the most minute details ; they prophesied 
in 1832, because they could not refer for corroboration to the past; 
nothing daunted, they prophesied in 1833 ; and now again they 
prophesy in 1836, although there be not extant one single fact, 
one single experiment, whereby, from the past, they may augur 
evil of the future. Why do they not quote diminished produce 
and increased prices? Why do they not show the markets that 
have been closed to us, and the goods that have been superseded? 
Why do they not exhibit a sickly and declining condition of the 
trade? Because they are shrewd enough to know that such a 
paper as the following would stare them in the face : — 

* Cotton wool imported into Great Britain — 

1818 = 173,940,000 pounds. 1835 = 330,829,834 pounds. 
Average weekly consiunption of ditto — 

1818 = 3,345,000 pounds. 1835 = 6,362,112 pounds.' 

Why dp they not prove, by incontestable documents, the alarming 
truth, that capital, in its terror, has receded from the trade, and 
sought an investment in safer occupations ? They would, doubt- 
less, if they could ; but this sad statement is against them ; 

From a table given in 1819^ by the secretary to the proprietors 
of cotton-mills : — 

* Total cotton establishments in England and Scotland =r= 344 

Do. do. in 1835 (from Porter's tables) = 1262 

Add to this the number of spindles in 1812, in England 

and Scotland - - - = 4,988,330 

Do. do. in 1835 - = 11,152,990.'— 

This vast increase, too, consists of machinery of an improved 
and more powerful construction ; and we learn, moreover, from 
the reports of the inspectors, that even now, new mills are rising 
in every direction ; nay, that an increased power of full seven thou- 
sand horses is about to be added to the engines in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester alone. 

But there yet remain two other woes to complete this picture of 
commercial ruin — the dismissal of the children and young persons ; 
and the disemployment of many of the adults. It is heart-rending 
to narrate such a mighty falling-off in the national greatness, as 
may be seen in the tables of the respective periods : — 

* Total 
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it is true^ doubled their exports upon the basia of a million^ but 
Xhe English did the same^ within a fraction^ on a basis of more 
than sixteen millions ; and thus> while the export trade of France 
remained^ in 18dO> at much less than two millions and a half^ 
that of Britain had attained the prodigious amount of thirty-one 
millions eight hundred and ten thousand pounds ! 

This for the export goods ; but the account is still more pros- 
perous in twist and yam ; for upon the basis of a sum exceeding 
one million and a half^ it had^ within the same time^ increased to 
an amount largely exceeding five millions^ approximating^ in the 
matter of yam, to a ratio of increase of more than 200 per cent. * 
In fact, the French labour under many disadvantages compa- 
ratively with ourselves; their machinery is dearer and of less 
capacity ; their coal of inferior quality by full 6 per cent., and not 
cheap in proportion. Their yarns, we have heard from practical 
juc^es^ are estimated, in the fine numbers, at 50 per cent., and 
in the less fine at 45, below the corresponding numbers of our 
own manufacture ; nor have they any discipline and regularity in 
their mills ; the operatives will suddenly discontinue their work 
to bathe, or sport, or gossip, or otherwise amuse themselves. 
Their labour, too, is individually less than our own. ' I have 
worked,' said Adam Young,f ' at mills in Alsace ; a spinner in 
England would do twice as much as a Frenchman will do. 
Frenchmen would be frightened into fits by the speed of the 
machinery in England.' * Have you any fear,' he was asked, 
* that the French vrill beat us in cotton-spinning, or any of its 
branches? — No, they never will, so long as the world stands; 
their work cannot be called work ; it is only looking at it and 
wishing it done.' * I have known,' he added, *my master buy 
yarn in England, and sell it for his own spinning,^ 

Be it observed, however, that in all these countries the periods 
of labour are extremely long; and in many parts of America 
longer than our own. Nor is the language of complaint confined 
to this side of the Atlantic ; for it seems a fatality attendant on 
this system, that, although impelled by no necessity, it will never 
make money but through the medium of suffering ; but American 
grievances assist our case, for we may reply to all our opponents, 
who attribute to aristocratic taxation, corn-laws, and a grim ca- 
talogue of kindred iniquities, the monstrous necessity of fourteen 
hours' labour, that toil and torture are as much complained of in 

the United States, as in the counties of Lancaster and York. 

* *--- . 

* See a luminous article on the cotton trade of France, in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, No. GCXLIX. ; and the excellent speech of Mr, Brotherton, M.P, for Salford, 
in the debate of the 9th of May last. 

f Committee on Artisans and Machinery, p. 696, 

But 
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These are startling statements. But Mr. Fielden shall bear 
testimony to their truths and in his own manly and effective laa- 
guage. 

* To return,' says he, * to the question of the ** light and easy '* work 
performed by children in factories, and to the representations which hold it 
up as a species of amusement rather than work ; representations in which 
some of the commissioners of 1833 joined; and in which the inspectors 
seem to be unanimous, while some of them back up their notions by 
opinions professing to come from medical men, whom they have employed 
to grant certificates to the children : returning to this, I will show by 
minute calculations, what is the work performed in mere walking by a 
factory child ; and after that, I want no philosopher of any description, 
nor even any medical man, to tell me whether or not it is more than a 
child ought to bear. 

* This question was mooted at Manchester on 1st December, last year, 
by certain delegates from the factory people, who were appointed from 
Bolton, Bury, Ashton, Oldham^ Chorley, Preston, and Manchester, to 
meet a few members of Parliament. One of these delegates gave a state- 
ment, with particulars, of a minute calculation of the number of miles 
which a child has to walk in a day, in following the spinning machine : 
it amounted to twenty-five / The statement excited great surprise; but 
this delegate was followed by another, who had also made calculations, 
and who has put them in print in the " Manchester Advertiser." He 
calculates that a child has to walk twenty-four miles in the day ; and, if 
the distance that it frequently has to walk to and from home be thrown 
in, it makes not unfrequently a distance of nearly thirty miles. Observ- 
ing the impression that these statements made on the minds of my 
brother members of Parliament, and being myself desirous of testing 
their accuracy, I resolved, on my return home, to make a calculation my- 
self, by watching a child at work in the factory in which I am myself 
Concerned. To my own surprise, I found that the distance was not less 
than twenty miles in twelve hours; and, therefore, I can easily believe 
the statements of the delegates, seeing that the machinery in my own 
works is not driven at anything like the speed of that on which their 
calculations are founded.' — Fielden, p. 39. 

But this gentleman can bring in evidence on this matter, not 
only personal observation^ but personal experience — he was him- 
self in his time a factory child. Does he attest that the work was 
* light and easy, amusement rather than toil ? ' We should do 
both him and the cause an injustice, were he not heard in his own 
narrative. 

* I well remember,' says he, * being set to work in my father's mill 
when I was little more than ten years old ........ for several years 

after I began to work in the mill, the hours of labour at our works did 
not exceed ten in the day, winter and summer, and even with the 
labour of those hours, I shall never forget the fatigue I often felt before 
the day ended, and the anxiety of us all to be relieved from the unvary- 
ing and irksome toil we had gone through, before we could obtam 

VOL. Lvii. NO. cxiv. 2 F relief 
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could enable one to peruse. This learned Doctor meets the 
charge of inhumanity, by asserting, that the parents are the best 
judges of infantine power; and he sets aside the necessity of 
interposition, by the argument, that they are both able and willing 
to save their offspring from suffering and wrong. 

Our inspector might be adduced as an adequate antagonist 
to the ingenious physician; but we tell him that the laws of 
our moral being, to which he so much trusts, are, by the dia- 
bolical system he extols, overborne and destroyed — the order 
of nature, and the precepts of revelation, are alike reversed; 
' the children,' we read in holy writ, ' shoidd not lay up for the 
parents, but the parents for the children ;' but the system declares 
that the child shall labour by day and by night, in sickness and 
in health ; shall give to toil the years that should be passed in 
physical development; and to ignorance and misery, the days 
of education, solely that its abandoned parents may pass their 
useless and evil lives at the gaming table or the pot-house. In 
many instances from necessity, in many instances from choice, the 
parents subsist by the labour of th^ir children; necessity can 
hearken to no cry of pity ; and such choice must have arisen from 
too brutal a source to be changed by the accents of nature, or 
the laws of God, This sad result of the factory system has long 
since been seen, and proclaimed by those who knew what that word 
meant, * I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.* Dr. Aiken lamented 
this utter corruption ; Dr. Percival and his colleagues reported, 
that the system ^ too often gives encouragement to idleness, extra- 
vagance, and profligacy in parents^ who, contrary to the order of 
nature, subsist by the oppression of their offspring' Sir Robert 
Peel adduced the like testimony ; and even Mr. Ashworth, a large 
manufacturer of Bolton, while writing in defence of the system^ 
condemns himself out of his own mouth : ' You will next inquire,* 
quoth he, ' about the old men, who are said to die, or become unfit 

for work, when they attain forty years of age it happens 

not unfrequently that they become disinclined to work, when the 
earnings of their families are sufficient to maintain them ! '* A 
precious state of things, which superannuates an artisan in the 

!)rime of life, and throws him, by tne authority of his master, of 
or the gratification of his indolence, to feed and riot where he 
should have sown. Dr. Hawkins remarks that — 

* the factory children are Uiually very slow in coming on the sick cluhs ; 
tliey usually go on working to the last possible momenty so eager are 

the parents, to secure their wages the degree in which parents 

are supported by their youthful offspring at Manchester, is a peculiar 

« ■ ■-■■111. ■ ■ ' ' ' " 

♦ Letters on th« Coltou Tactoiy System, by H, Ashworth, Esq. 1833. p. 20. 
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1 of tho Commissioners, and in truth, as every one must 
perceive upon reading' his evidence, a man of singular sagacity, 
deposed, in the year 1832, that, by actual enumeration of ItiOO 
men in the factories of Renfrew and Lanark, he ascertained that 
not more than ten had reached forty-five years of iige, and these, 
he added, were retained by the special indulgence and humanity 
of their masters. The spinners at that period are so broken down 
that they cannot produce the required quantity. ' Their eye- 
sight fails,' and then they are turned off, and younger men em- 
ployed — and yet they must subsist ! — Unfit for their own business, 
and utterly so for any other — those who have children must live 
on their labour. 

We will add just one statement more to this catalc^ue of rea- 
sons for the oppression of children. Many of them are fatherless, 
and thus fall under neither ihe one nor the other of these cate- 
gories. Dr. Jarrold, in proof of bis assertion that factory labour 
sliorlens the duration of human life, deposed, that 'having exa- 
mined, in the schools, all the children whoso fathers had ever 
worked, or were still working in factories he found that from one 
third to one fourth were fatherless. He had seen v thmamonthof 
his examination, seven thousand children and stat ng the num- 
bers without fractional parts, he would sa\ that of one hundred 
children working in factories (and the cl 1 Iren folio 'ed mostly 
the occupation of their fathers) thirty fathers wo 1 1 I e dead, or 
thirty per cent. ; but that of four bund e 1 not work ng in facto- 
ries, only thirteen per cent.'* This statement was fully confirmed 
by the endence of Mr. Dean ; and yet it gives but an imperfect view, 
as it could be taken only upon the children who attended schools. f 

It has been a sad consequence of such excessive toil, that mul- 
titudes remain unemployed — that while thousands arc labouring 
beyond the strength of man, many are left in total idleness; nor 
is this the fault of their habit and disposition, but of the system. 
Again, the labour-market is subjected to great fluctuations, the 
demand being sometimes equal to the supply, sometimes far 
short of it. A limitation then of the hours of labour would 
extend more regularly throughout the twelve months that de- 
mand for workmen, which, under the present system of pro- 
tracted toil, is confined to a part of them. Such an enactment 
would be especially beneficial to the children ; their labour would 
be more tolerably apportioned ; for many, whose limbs are now 
totally inactive, would be called to tho aid of those who are per- 
ishing with toil. Against such a provision of mercy, no one has a 
right to urge ' foreign competition ' (even though it were to the 
full, precisely what it is not) ; but the competition, in fact, to be 

■• Evidence betoiB the Lords' CDmmitteeB, 1818, 1819. t Ibid. 
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dress a dinner or mend a shirt, which necessary duties, from the 
incapacity of the wife, are performed by an hireling. Now^ 
though it be true that ' a stitch in time saves nine/ the operative, 
for want of conjugal experience, can seldom verify it ; and repairs 
are no slight article of outlay in a family of several persons. The 
evidence of Mr. Bull, in 1832, is most accurate and valuable on 
this head, and proves satisfactorily that a reduction of time is fully 
equivalent to an increase of wages; and we have before us a 
document, drawn up by an inhabitant of Manchester, demonstrat- 
ing that, in a family of four persons, with aggregate wages of 19«. 
a week, full Is. 4d. might, by a diminution of labour, be saved on 
the items of the weekly expenditure. * The fact is,* says Mr. 
Gregg, 'that partly from thoughtlessness, partly from vanity, 
partly from habit, and partly from the love of selfish indulgence, 
but more than all from actual ignorance of domestic economy, their 
household aifairs are carried on in the most unsystematic, slovenly, 
and expensive style, and display an almost incredible want of 
management, thriftiness, and care.' — (p. 33,) To this, if we add 
the miseries of frequent disorder, premature decrepitude, early 
failure of eyesight, and, at the age of forty, all the evils of four- 
score, we shall be inclined to admit that the riches of Cropsus 
would be no compensation for the diseases of Job. 

Such ameliorations as those proposed in Parliament, would 
affect, in a ten-fold degree, the condition of the children : they 
would restore them to the society and protection of their parents, 
and the parents to the duties they owe to their offspring ; save 
many from orphanage, and re-establish, in some measure, the order 
of nature. ' Dos est magna parentum virtus' — a precious patri- 
mony here, where physical necessity gives a whet to the edge of 
evil example ! The youngest in these towns soon learn to tipple, 
and practise every form of nameless profligacy. Worn down, and 
all but annihilated by toil, these wretched infants seek the stimulus 
t}{ spirits ; and gin is now dealt out at the drinking shops in the 
smallest measures, and for the smallest sums, thus suiting the dram 
to every age and every capacity. Those that slink home, ' fall 
stupidly like the dogs upon the hearth,' (so speak their parents,) 
and awake again only to renew their toil ; some, less fortunate eveit 
than these, are detained throughout the night, praying, however 
short it might be, for some interval of repose. ' I remember,' says 
that amiable man, Mr. Bull, ' that a little girl remarked to me, " at 
five o'clock we often say, I wish it was 8e\en." ' Ay, ' in the 
morning thou shalt say, would God it were even ; and at even 
thou shalt say, would God it were morning ; ' * thus have we 

* Deuteronomy zxviii. 67. 

imposed. 
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* There, sounds of wailing grief and painful blows 
Offend the ear, and startle it from rest ; 

(While the hmgs gasp what air the place bestows ;) 
Or misery's joyless vice, the ribald jest, 
Breaks the sick silence : staring at the guest 
Who comes to view their labour, they beguile 
The unwatch'd moment ; whispers half supprest 
And mutterings low, their faded lips defile, — 
While gleams from face to face a strange and sullen smile. 

' These then are his Companions : he, too young 
To share their base and saddening merriment, 
Sits by : his little head in silence hung ; 
His limbs cramp'd up ; his body weakly bent ; 
Toiling obedient, till long hours so spent 
Produce Exhaustion's slumber, dull and deep. 
The Watcher's stroke — ^bold — sudden — violent, — 
Urges him from that lethargy of sleep. 
And bids him wake to Life, — to labour and to weep ! 

• But the day hath its End. Forth then he hies 
With jaded, faltering step, and brow of pain ; 
Creeps to that shed, — his Home, — ^where happy lies 
The sleeping babe that cannot toil for Gain ; 
Where lus remorseful Mother tempts in vain 
With the best portion of their frugal fare : 

Too sick to eat — too weary to complain — 
He turns him idly from the untasted share, 
slumbering sinks down unfed, and mocks her useless care. 

Weeping she lifts, and lays his heavy head 
CWith all a woman's grieving tenderness) 
On the hard surface of his narrow bed ; 
Bends down to give a sad unfelt caress, 
And turns away ; — willing her God to bless. 
That, weary as he is, he need not fight 
Against that long-enduring bitterness. 
The Voluntary Labour of the Night, 
^\it sweetly slumber on till day's returning light. 

Vain hope! Alas! unable to forget 
The anxious task's long, heavy agonies, 
In broken sleep the victim labours yet ! 
Waiting the boding stroke that bids him rise, 
He marks in restless fear each hour that flies — 
Anticipates the unwelcome morning prime — 
And murmuring feebly, with unwaken'd eyes, 
** Mother ! Oh Mother ! is it yet the Time ? "— 
Starts at the moon's pale ray— ^r clock's far distant chime.' — 

Voice from the Factories, p. 34. 

To 
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discontent throughout the manufacturing districts ; a total anni- 
failation of all friendliness and confidence between employer and 
employed; and something, perhaps, far worse in periods, which 
may soon come, of suspended labour and commercial revulsion. 
The masters, residing at a distance from the immediate scene of 
the evil, know but little either of the condition or the temper of 
iheir men — they should fathom them more deeply than through 
the meagre experience which is acquired by a visit to the counting- 
house, or a walk through the mill. Sir Kobert Peel was a mill- 
owner, and continued incredulous till the alarm of contagion 
&tose, and he felt it his duty to watch things with his own eyes ; 
he saw, though late, the abominations of the system, declared his 
conviction, and applied a remedy. 

We may have failed to stamp upon the minds of our readers the 
conviction that is so deeply impressed upon pur own; we may 
have failed to set clearly before them the moral, political, and re- 
ligious aspects of this mighty question ; we may have failed to show 
that a change is necessary for the security and improvement of our 
wealth ; but we have, at least, explained that it is a provision of 
mercy. By this, then, let the legislature determine their counsels ; 
let this be their pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by night ; for 
Purely it will never be found that the government of God is at 
variance with his laws ; and that the same Omniscience, which gave 
9^ commandment ^ to do judgment and love mercy,' will visit liis 
willing and obedient servants with calamity and ruin. Rather 
let us believe that no blessing can accompany those riches which 
are produced in suffering and crime, but that eventual mischief 
must descend on a system which afflicts so large a portion of 
our race, and demands every hour of that life, and almost every 
energy of that soul, whereof a portion should be given to the pur- 
suit of those noble ends, for which Providence endued man with 
understanding, and' promised hitn immortality. Great and small, 
we have a common and an only hope ; and it is by that common 
^nd only hope that we implore our legislators to have mercy on 
the children.* 



♦ We are sorry that Mr. Wing's book, entitled ' Evils of the Factory System,' 
did not come into cur possession before we began this article. The copy sent to us, 
just as we are concluding it, is indeed an incomplete one ; but we have read enough 
to satisfy us that, had it been on our desk, it would have saved us a great deal of 
trouble in analysing the Parliamentary Hcports and Evidence on the subject— and 
supplied us, moreover, with many interesting facts gathered by the personal induttry 
of this intelligent Surgeon in his recent examination of the manufacturing districts. 
As a lucid summary of the whole case, we anticipate a thankful reception for his 
work. 
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Sir Nathaniel, moreover, affords, we believe, the solitary instance 
of any writer, pretending to an hUtoncal character, who has been 
convicted and imprisoned in Newgate for a false and scandalous 
^ Ubel. The approach oi' the trial which jiroduced that strange result 
V was announced in our former article. Gut the preliminary details 
f * of the ofToir — whicli affect so strongly the general credit of our 
I author, deserve a short lecapitulatbn. He had detailed in his first 
f edition a confused and conti-adictory story about the Empress Ca- 
' Uterine and the late King (then Duke) of Wirtemburg having eon- 
I ^nred to poison that prince's first wife, Augusta of Brunswick — ' if, 
indeed,' as he with wonderful candour adds, ' she had not died a 
natural death.' He then proceeded to state that the Duke of 
Wirtemburg, when about to propose for the hand of our Princess 
Royal, sent an agent lo England to trace this rumour and to disprove 
it. * That agent,' said Wrasall, ' I personally knew, wh'de he was 
here employed on the above mission. He possessed talents, spirit, 
zeal, and actioity — all of which he exerted in the cause.' — (vol. i., 
p. 206.) Wrasall then goes on to affirm that — having traced the 
rumour to Count Woronzow, the then Russian ambassador — this 
agent forced from the Count (under circumstances not very credit- 
able to his Escellency), a recognition of the Duke's innocence and 
of bis own sovereign's guilt. Count Woronzow, who — though no 
longer Russian minister at the publication of this grave imputa- 
lion — ^was still resident in England, wrote to Wrasall a flat and 
fbrmal denial of every one circumstance in which his name was 
mentioned, and required of the historical baronet the name of ' the 
n^eTif whom be had personally known, and of whose talents, spirit, 
and zeal, he had retained and recorded so accurate a recollection.' 
To this Wraxall replied, that — ' he had really foryotten the agent's 
name.' Against so treacherous a memory. Count Woronzow thought 
he could have no adequate redress but from an open appeal, in the 
most public form, to the world at large, and he accordingly vindi- 
cated his honour by summoning Sir Nathaniel Wrasall to answer 
for his assertion in the Court of King's Bench. The result was 
that ibe 'obliciscor-reminiscoT-memini-recordar' was convicted, in 
May, 1816, of a libel, and sentenced to six months' imprisonment, 
and a fine of oOOl., of which sentence he obtaineda remission (after 
three months' confinement), in the ensuing August. 

This affair is exceedingly important as to its effect on Wrax- 
all's character for veracity — for here was a case in which he 
jitated that Lc had personally known a certain agent, and had a 

strong 
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of powerful and inveterate enemies ; and he insinuates that Count 
Woronzpw*8 prosecution was the result of a combination of animo* 
tities against him. What feelings his impudent calumnies on so 
many public men may have emted in the breasts of their surviv- 
ing i^ends, we cannot pretend to know exactly ; but we confidently 
believe^ that their natural indignation was tempered by so strong 
a mixture of contempt^ as to prevent their ever having honoured 
him with any of those marks of resentment^ of which he boasts 
of having been the object — and if there be no more truth in what 
he says of other persons than there is in his account of our share 
in bis persecution^ we can most confidentially assert that the whole 
is a tissue of falsehood. He says — 

* The just and impartial likeness of Charles Jenkinson displeased the 
first lord of the treasury, his son, in the highest degree. . . Men in official 
situations, or enjoying salaries from the crown, tvere disgracefully se- 
lected to compose the article of the " Quarterly Review," which held 
up the " Memoirs," not to fair and liberal criticism, but to general re- 
probation, as an imbecile and immoral toork.* — Introd. p. x. 

Now to the inference of ministerial influence which Wraxall 
thus suggests, and to the whole passage, in its letter and 
its spirit, we give the most unqualified contradiction. The 
writer of that article undertook it — without communication mtU 
any per3on whatsoever — ^ine ird aut studio quorum causas procut 
hcumit — and actuated by no other motive than that of affording 
an antidote to the poison with which Wraxall had attempted to 
infect the sources of history. And it happens, singularly enough^ 
that the portion of his work which prompted, as he insinuates, 
ministerial vengeance against him, is precisely tliat only part 
in which we happened to be rather disposed to adopt his opinions, 
— namely, his character of Mr. Jenkinson — the first Lord Liver- 
pool. We extracted that character at considerable length, and 
added that ' it was, in the main, tolerably correct, but that there 
were some errors which proved that Wraxall had no personal ac- 
quaintance with the subject of his portrait, as for instance, when 
he stated " that Lord Liverpool had a narrow etducation," whereas, 
in fact, he had received not only a good but a long education, and 
was all his life what is called a bookish man ;' and, on another 
point, — the supposed secret influence of which Lord Liverpool was 
said to be the channel, — we invoked, and quoted with approbation,, 
Wraxall's own justification of his lordship. So little were we, at 
leasts displeased with his account of Chai'les Jeidcinson, and so 
utterly futile and false is the motive to which WraxalFs vanity was. 
pleased to attribute, in his posthumous preface, the too lenient 
and indulgent correction which we administered, with no un- 
friendly 
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pregnant example of hia style of caieleas assertion and of his dkhIc — 
wben detected in a palpable untruth, — of clinging to the mis-state- 
ment which he cannot by any possibility justify. He had told a false 
and impertinent story about an observation of King George III, 
when, at Mr. Pitt's solicitation, he conferred the Garter on Lord 
Camden. This anecdote Wrasali stated that ' he had heard from 
the Duku of Domet, who was present at Lord Camden's invesH- 
fyuv.' 'No,' we answered, 'you did not, and could not, for un- 
luckily it was after the Duke of Dorset's death that Lord Camden 
received the Garter.' In his second edition he admits, — as indeed 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinl« must have done, — the force of our 
negation ; but Low will oui- readers believe he has done it .' — he 
httft retainetl and repeated the lie, but, omitting the quotation 
of the Duke of Dorset, he substitutes these words, ' / have been 
tunired from high contemporary authority,' — a variance which, 
Coiuidering the original statement of a specific name, and the 
^terior abandonment of that name without vouching any other, 
wiiile he nevertheless retained the mahce of the anecdote, is 
such an evitlenfo of the credibility and candour of Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall as might relieve us from any trouble in esp<>sing his 
bad faith. But — knowing no other publication which gives what 
we may call the memoir history of the period over which Sir Na- 
thaniel spreads his blunders and his m^evolence ; and being well 
aware that such stories, if not contemporaneously contradicted, 
^ow, in process of time, so rank and bold as to usurp some degree 
i>f authority, we think it necessary to interfere, to prevent — at 
quid nostra nirmina possint — the gossip and the slanders of a cre- 
dulous mnii gi'otvn malicious on detection and pmiishment, from 
pf^luting future history ;— we enter upon the disagreeable but 
necessary task of showing that, in addition to the same silly 
credulity and blundering inaccuracy which rendered his former 
Wumes contemptible, the present have a leaven of malice and 
malignity which renders them odious. 

Before we proceed to the details by which eventually every such 
work must be tried and judged, it is proper to say a few words 
on its general character. The first impression that these volumes 
make on anv one who has recently looked into the two former, 
is, bow little of novelty or interest the present pubhcation presents. 
It is, in fact, to a great degree a new and worse version of the 
earlier book. The dates, indeed, are different, — the first extending 
from Wraxall's first entry into public life to 1 784, — the latter from 
1784 to 1789 ; and of course the substantial facts which form the 
basis or theme of Wraxall's commentaries are also different 
the actors and the anecdotes are, in a great proportion, the same. 
The King, — the Prince, — Lord North, Lord Sackiille, — Fox, 
toim LVii. NO. cxiv. 2 o Burke, 
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Surke, Pilt, Sberiilan, Dundas, Jenkinson, &c., — were the maia 
tapics of interest in the first publication ; and the estimate of tbeir 
respective cliaracters, the description of their persons and manner^ 
and even the lesser anecdotes of theii' parliamentary and pnrate 
life, from one who, however credulous and inaccurate, wm yet 
aiaiduims and inquisitive, and who, from hnviii^ a seat in pailia- 
Jtienl, possessed some opportunities of obsenation and infonna- 
lion, — were not without a certain kind of interest and affurded 
Bome aniusenient — just as an original picture of an eminent 
person, even from the hand of an inferior artist, is curious and 
valuable, because it is oriijinal. But Wraxall had shown all bii 
wiginal portraits in his first exliibition ; and his second publica- 
lioa is, in this respect, a mere gallery of copies — and of copies 
varied for the worse, not merely by the natural failure of tiie 
iaad and memory of the painter, but also by a spirit of disap' 
fXantment and malevolence, which has distorted and discoloured 
ike nrii^oal sketches, dinunishing their truth, and exaggerating 
Iheir errors. We may almost say, that whatever of this latter pub- 
Uealion lias not l>een compiled from the Annual Register ami 
P»rliamentary Debates, is mainly Ijorrowed — with the deterbra- 
tkui we have mentiimed — from the writer's own former work, 

The nest general observation we have to make ia to signalises 
bpecies of fraud which pervades the present volumes, and which at 
first siu'ht would h-ad ilio render into nn error fivoundde to ihm 
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c^otip'TIatioii made from newspapers and magazines, or at beat from 
memory, — (and such a memory!) — at tbe distance of fortu years? 
In fact there is nothing honest and straightforward ahout the whole 
w^ork — its very form we see is deceptive, — and we shall now pro- 
ceed to show that its substance is still more so. 

WrasaU, as we have seen, makes, in his present lutroduC- 
tion, high and solemn professions of truth and impartiality. If 
he really deceived himself into a belief that he had any colour 
i>f claim to these qualities, it must have been from the error, 
not unnatural to mean and vulgar minds, of supposing that im- 
pariiat truth consists in speaking ill of everybody. If we were 
to judge — and it is generally no bad criterion — of the man's own 
principles by those which he supposes to influence other men, we 
should be obliged to pronounce Wraxall the most corrupt of man- 
kind — for we do not believe that there is in bis whole work one 
person noticed, hardly a speech uttered, or a fact recorded, to 
whom and to which be does not contrive to assign some low, sel- 
fish, and disreputable motive. As Brisaot said of Robespierre — 
11 est profoad en percersite ; ilparlera dmic tovjours de la pra- 
fonde penersite des autres ! This is, in truth, the key note to 
which his whole strain is tuned ; it is all that Ids volumes possess 
of novelty, and almost all that they afford of amusement. Deprive 
tbem of uncharitable suspicion, enrious insinuation, and malig- 
nant inaputadon, and we will venture to assert that a more common- 
place and wearisome compilation never was published. All me- 
moir writing is, we must admit, from its very nature, too liable to 
deal in scandal ; and, unfortunately, the real history of human 
affairs will always afford but too much occasion for the indulgence 
of such a propensity. Our special quarrel with Wraxall is, that his 
gossip is malerolent, undistinguishing, and ignorant — wonderfully 
ignorant for a, man of even his station in society. Ho very seldom 
strikes the right string, and even in many cases where the truth itself 
would be sufficiently poignant, his marvellous want of mformation, 
and the coarseness of his mind, lead him to blunder into the most 
erroneous and most absurd conjectures. 

We feel that it is our bounden duty to support these generaf 
censures by such instances and examples as shall not only justifyouf 
own opinions, but may, as far as our limits will allow us, vindicate 
private character and historical truth — and we really have no othef 
difficulty in doing so than Vembarrns da ckoix. We must select; 
not always the most important or the most flagrant examples, but 
such as may be condensed into a manageable form, and brought 
to a distinct issue. Many of his misrepresentations are so exten- 
sive and complicated, that it would require a bulk of volume taigel 
than the work itself to make a full exposure and refutation. We 
•2 a 2, miift 
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Hot equally illustrious persons^ whose names are incidentallj con- 
nected with this ridiculous charge, but only because it is the 
earliest, the most prominent, and, on the whole, one of the best 
examples which we can give of Wraxall's credibility. He says — 

* In 1790, Pitt raised Lord Abercom to the rank of a British mar- 
quis. Those persons who justified or explained so many marks of mi- 
nisterial favour on ordinary principles of human action, observed, that 
no honours or concessions in the power of the crown to bestow were 
above the pretensions of a man, who not only descended from the royal 
line of Scottish kings, but was himself the head and representative of 
the dukes of Hamilton in male succession. It is unquestionable that 
the Abercorn branch of the Hamiltons sprang, by the men, from James 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, regent of Scotland during the minority of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart ; while the ducal title has become vested in 
the family of Douglas, who descend by females from the same common 
stock. When, however, as a further augmentation to so many dignities 
and distinctions conferred on this nobleman, the Garter tvas finally 
added by Pitt some years later, there were not wanting individuals who 
sought for the solution of such extraordinary acts of predilection or 
friendship by recourse to niore concealed causes. 

*They observed that Lord Abercom's landed property was immense; 
while the first minister laboured under pecuniary embarrassments^ re- 
sulting not only from his slender patrimonial fortune, but increased by 
a want of private economy. Rendering ample justice to the native 
dignity and disinterestedness of Pitt's character, exemplified by so many 
shining proofs of those virtues as he had exhibited during his adminis- 
tration, they nevertheless asked, whether it was wholly incredible that 
a first lord of the treasury, whose wants were notoriously so pressing 
that he could neither pay the tax-gatherer nor the butcher when they 
came to his door, and whose ordinary resource for getting rid of his 
coachmaker's importunities was by ordering a new carriage, should 
permit a friend to ftimish him with the means of meeting his difficulties 
by forcing on him a loan of some thousand pounds, t am well aware 
of the indignation which the zealous adherents of Pitt will express at 
the bare supposition ; but a belief in the marquis's having assisted him 
imth pecuniary aid tvas by no means confined to the enemies of the first 
minister. Nor was Lord Abercom the sole individual of my own time 
whose elevation has given rise to similar suspicions or opinions. Among 
the members of the House of Commons whom I found there on my first 
entering it in 1780, was Mr. Robert Smith, one of the two representa- 
tives for Nottingham. Being at the head of a banking-house situate on 
the other side of Temple Bar, he then resided in Lombard Street. His 
character was without reproach, and his fortune ample ; but he pos- 
sessed no parliamentary talents. As he was again returned for the 
same town in 1784, and had early attached himself to Pitt, he was con- 
sidered decidedly ministerial on all questions. Towards the year 1790, 
Mr. Smith removed his residence to the vicinity of St. James's, where 
he occupied a splendid house, looking into the Green Park. He still 

represented 
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^nqveaeated his native place, Nutimghum ; and adhering invarijibly tp 
0» miniater, was raised, iu 1196, to the Irish peerage, by the title of 
.Lord Carrington. Scarcely fifteen mnnthB afterwardB, Pitt placed him 
'on the barons' beuch in the British House of Peers, by the same title; 
■i«j(, Aowei'pr, as icas well fenmcn, viilkout experiencing a long Tfsislatce 
«i the yart nf the king. Throughout his whole reign, Geo:^e 111. 
Adopted SB a fixed principle, that no individual engaged iu trade, bowevtr 
mple might he his nominal fortune, should be created a BritiEh peer. 
Sor do I Wlieve that in the course of fifty years he infringed or ™lal«d 
due rule, except in the single instance before us.' — vol. i, pp. 64-61. 

Wraxall then diverges into some disparaging observaliona on 
efAer peerages, which we have not room to notice ; but he soon 
retnms to Mr. Smith : — 

' " I believe that he claimed a collateral alliance with the family of Ihe 
Ameuame, one of whom was ennobled by Charles I., under the title of 
Carrington; an English barony which expired under Queen Anne, early 
in the last century. Whether the fact be eo or not, I have been lold 
fliat Pitt intended to raise his friend a step higher in the fled j5on*; 
and that when his administration suddenly terminated in 1801, Lord 
Carrington was on the point of being created Viscount Wendovef. 
Several years earlier, on Pitt's becoming lord warden of the CintiHe 
Ports, he had conferred on Lord Carrington the govcmmwit of Deal 
Cfsfle, situate in the immediate vicinity of his own residence at Wal- 
Sei-. Such reiterated marks of more than common miniateri^ ftienJ- 
ship, bestowed on a ptivnte membpr of piirliamcnt, however respectaWf 
he might hi', were by niany imputed to a icuumml tii' ijralilii(le in reluin 
for ijccuiiiiii y asxiilaiirc received from Mr. Smith, who, as a banker, 
miglit find many occasions of obliging tlic First I^ird of the Trcasurv. 
J can neither assert n..r (!euy the fact : hvl ifwe refeel hoiv- <Uslre..»:l 
Pill iris lliroii'jlioiil his ivho/c life, ami tioir liirijc a wtn he nuei) nl 
7wV iluica\e, w ylui/l nnl fcrhajin i-iiit-iiler tl I's improh-ible, that eies 

HIS ELKVATED MIND MIOUT SO F.\R MV.STi TO CIRCl'MSTANCKS, a-! ll' \ier- 

mil /(/.- 1'rieml.^, J'lom Iheir ahumlani rdovrci'-f, to ronlrihule lo /»i 
tenijiorary iifiommoilitlion or eji ricniion.' — Ibid., pp. GS, G9. 

Now, lot us make a few obsonnlions on tliesc two cases, anil 
first un tlie Manjuisato of Abfvwrn, Is it not surprisina; lliat 
WraxallK nialevolpnce slionhl lia^e blinded him so inucii tlial 
he does not see that lip lias liimsell' assigned ample rcasiHis 
for this oleviition, without looking for anv secret, and alxivc all, 
lor anv rovruiU traffic between tlm two" last men iii this world 
who (■ould have im;.gined sucli an ■■novmiii / He bad told us 
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between them ; — an attachjoent whicli commenced at Pembruke 
college, Cambridge, and which, notwithstanding the difference of 
their characters and subsequent pursuits, continued undiminished 
tlirough life. Neither is it likely that he was aware of the very 
Ligh estimate formed i)y Mr. Pitt of Lord Aberciirn's talents 
and acquirements ; although it is certain that such an opinion on 
(he part of Mr. Pitt was sincerely felt and frequently and n-armly 
expressed. — Of all the peerages conferred in the last century,' 
it would, we believe, be hard to name another, the grounds for 
which are so cleitr and satisfactory in every view — above all, as 
to the impossibility of any pecuniary motive for the advancement 
<rf the Earl of Abercorn to the Marqiiisate. 

We may observe here, that according to our author, it was only* 
I ' after Pitt Imd finally added the Garter to the many dignities and 
distinctiuns conferred on this nobleman,' that persons sought for 
an explanatum in the base motives to which he has referred. 
Now, if such be the grounds of this odious and ridiculous insinua- 
tion, it will be Buiticient to say, that Mr, Pitt never added the 
Garter to Lord Ahercom's honours; he received it during the 
administration of Mr. Addington. 

In like manner, while Wrasall aSects to be acquainted with the 
most secret det^ls of Lord Abercorn's life, be in fact knows less 
about him than he might have gathered from the almanac : — 

' Like the Duke of Montrose, he has occupied a distinguished place 
in the court of George III., ae well as under Pitt's administratiou.' — 
vol. i. p. 61. 

Now, it happens that Lord Abercorn never occupied, ' like the 
Duke of Montrose,' any 'place' either in the court of George III. 
or under Mr. Pitt's administration.' Distinguished lie was, in 
iuiy company, by great personal and intellectual advantages ; but 
by the allusion to the Duke of Montrose, whose q^ces had just 
been enumerated, and by the special mention of place under the 
administraUon, it is clear that Wraxall meant to represent Ixird 
Abercorn as havhig held o^ce, which he never did ! They who 
were personally acquainted witli the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
will best imagine what would have been his sensations on reading 
this portion of the work before ns. For ourselves, we believe that 
his keen sense of the ludicrous would have stifled his indignation. 
At all events, we fee! pretty certain Ue would never have done 
that, which we may appear, in some sort, to have done for him. 
He would never have condescended to utter a syllable in con- 
tradiction of such a scandal. 

In the second case, that of the creation of Lord Carringbm. 
Wrasall's imputation of personal corruption against Mr., Pitt i« 

still 
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still more direct ; and he repeats it, on several occasioiis, through- 
out his volumes, with incTeaeed hardiliood and more bitter malig- 
nity. He no doubt thought that it was not likely thai Lord 
Carringt<»n should Bunive to repel bj his own lestimonj* this 
■lander on his illustrious friend. Fortunately Lord Camnglon 
Etill lives, — retaining in a venerable old asre all the clearness of 
intellert, the niniability of character, and the nice sense of bononr 
wbicli re onn mended him alxne half a cenlnry ago to the friend- 
ship of Mr. Pitt ; and we are liappy to he able to lay before irar 
readers a tetlrr writtenj without any expectation that it would ever 
become puhHc, by Lord Carrington. to the friend and contempo- 
rary of himself and Mr. Pitt, the Right Honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville, immediately after the appearance of Wraxall's pnblicatioD. 
' TVycombe Abbey, August 1, 1836. 

* My clear Sir, — A thousand thoulie to you for your kind recoHretion 
of me. It brinifB to my mind the pleasure I enjoyed in your society ia 
former days, I never recollect youi name without the kindest feeling. 

* r ehouUl liave broke in upon your retirement at Dropmore, to pay my 
respects lo Lady Grenvillc, and to see you ; but 1 have been confined to 
my couch for the last three weeks by an accident to my leg, which, 
being neglected, became very troublesome. As soon as I am able ta 
put it to the ground, I shall direct my steps to Dropmore. 

* Have you seen the recent publication colled " Sir N, WraxalPj 
PostbumoiiB Memoirs." It commences more Ihnn fifty years npo, nntl 

imrk- \Mw di nigral ill'. In ihc eaibest paijes, he has thought fit lo 
Klalr lliat 1 iraeil mv [iwianc to m..iirv liiDii^aelLimswilh 5Ir, Pitt. Yoii, 
ivh.i ],iicw ..111- ilbiMlViwis friend s.. u.'ll, will picture to yuurscll" the in- 
(lijrn^d inii w il)i wliicli Midi iiii olltr im mv part, howcvcv disguised niid 
,„vcr..<l, uiiubl liiuf^ \»;-n rrcdval liv hiu'i, luid I iim sure als,> that vou 
iMiul.i iliink iiic iiicii|.iibk .if i-r.i)iu:;i]i- it. Sir N. AVraxnll also,' in 
iiin)llii-r |iiiil, ulliiili's til Mr. Pin's " graliliidc" to Uie, and stiilcs, that 
at his ili'iiili, ii [>iil<>iit ivas ill procrci'f' tii rnis-c nic in the pcemsc. Such 
jitbinn was never uilWeil bv him nr flcsirorl l)vme. The sni>prcpsioir of 
iheM' .■hiiri,'i's fiir f.irtv vears, will ce]lmiilv,;is Sir X, ■\VriiAii]] intonilcd, 
have 111.' rlUTi iif screeuiiii? liiiu lioni per^miul rePiiiinsibility, but I lliink, 
no oilier, liijvil Aberconi i» alsoiiameii, anti, 1 am ciin(ident,ivitb equal 
falsehdiHl— -US being couccrued iu this Hhamefiil triilfic. 

'I ciiii asserl, with perfect confidence ami truth, that, diiriiiir llie 
twciily-live years in wliieb I enjoyed Mr. Pitt's friendship, not only no 
~"" " ■" r [insced li ' ..... . , ■ . 
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* I owe ^titude to Providence for having extended my life to eighty- 
four yean in health and spirits ; but still more for having enabled me 
to contradict in person a calumny so unmerited. 

' I am, my dear Sir, &c. 

(Signed) * Carrington. 

' The Right Hon. T. Grenville.' 

To this interesting letter we shall not presume to add a syllable 
on the subject which it so amiably and so conclusively settles ; 
but we must notice one or two minor points which prove the mala 
fides with which Wraxall concocted the whole story. The alleged 
reluctance of George III. to confer this peerage (which Wraxall 
states still more strongly in another place) we happen to know^ from 
the autkarity of Mr. Pitt himself , to have been the very reverse of 
the fact* Mr. Pitt had sometimes difficulties of this nature in the 
closet, but he himself declared that he had had none in the case 
of Lord Carrington. In fact Mr. Pitt proposed, and the king 
consented to this peerage on principle : — as the wisest kings and 
ministers of former days had done, they thought that, even for 
the sake of the House of Lords itself, it ought to be occasionally 
opened to commercial eminence ; and Mr. Smith's early friend- 
ship Vidth Mr. Pitt, his station in the city, and his personal* 
qualities, rendered him as unexceptionable an object of the royal 
favour, as the Osboriies — the Cranfields — the Duncombes and 
the Dundases who had preceded him to the House of Lords, and 
who revived of London the scriptural eulogy of Tyre — that her 
merchants were princes and her traffickers the honourable of the 
earth. Wraxall also chooses to introduce Lord Carrington 's 
creation — which took place so late as 1797 — in the very first 
pages of his work, and under the date of 1784, with, as we cannot 
doubt, the design of slurring over a fact very important to a due 
appreciation of the motives of this promotion ; namely, that Mr. 
Smith had sitten in five successive parliaments, and had enjoyed 
the personal friendship of Mr. Pitt for nearly twenty years, before 
his elevation to the peerage. 

In a similar spirit he says, in an early passage of his work, that 
Sir James Lowther's peerage was ^ his recompense — claimed and 
exacted as a proportional remuneration for having enabled Mr. 
Pitt to enter the political arena ' (p. 24.), by his election for Ap- 
pleby. 

We should have thought that Wraxall must have known that a 

* Some of our younger readers may be glad to know that Lord Carrington is the 
same Mr. Smith whose early (and by him never revealed) munificence in charity 
has been made known to the world by the late publication of some of Cowper^ 
correspondence in Mr. Southey^s admirable Life of that poet. — * How 1 honour that 
man ! ' evclaipfied the benevolent Cowper — his king and his country honoured hiqi 
also. 

merQ 
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■oppositipn benches, as member for the county of Cumberland^ if Col<- 
man and Clementson, the seijeant and deputy serjeant at anns, had not 
withheld him by main force. Apprised of his determination, and aware 
of his haying abready kissed the king's hand at the levee on his being 
raised to the earldom, though the patent had not yet passed through the 
necessary forms for its completion, they grasped the hilts of their 
swords, restrained him from accomplishing his purpose, and at length 
succeeded in obliging him to seat himself under the gallery, in the part 
of the house allotted to peers when present at the deliberations of the 
commons. Means were subsequently devised to allay the irritation of 
his mind, and to induce his acquiescence in the order of precedence 
adopted by the crown.' — ^vol. i. p. 25. 

Here is a very remarkable incident — ^very circumstantial — very 
characteristic— of the most striking publicity — which Wraxall him- 
self might have seen, and which his expressions would lead one 
to suppose he actually did see ! The sketch, too, seems to be made 
from the life — Caiman and Clementson — grasping their swords, 
and by main force obliging the indignant baronet to take his seat 
under the gallery ! Of a fact thus notorious, and thus vouched, 
there surely can be no reasonable doubt. Now mark ! this whole 
story is from beginning to end, in substance and in detail, abso- 
lutely /a&e. Neither it, nor any thing like it, nor any thing that 
could afford a colour for it, ever did happen, or ever could have 
happened — ^because Sir James unluckily was not 'member for the 
county of Cumberland,' nm for any other place ! He was not then 
in parliament at all. The last parliament in which he had been 
member for Cumberland had been dissolved in March 1784. At 
the ensuing election in April, Sir James Lowther did not offer 
himself as a candidate ; and Mr. William Lowther, (the present 
Lord Lonsdale, the cousin and heir of Sir James), elected by 
Sir James's own interest and in his room, had taken his seat and 
actually voted in Mr. Pitt's majority before the creation of Sir 
James to be Earl of Lonsdale ; so that Sir James, though he might, 
if he pleased, have declined taking his place in the House of 
Lords, could not by any possibility have attempted to take a seat 
in the House of Commons — where he had none ! Wraxall, when 
he was forging his lie, forgot the intermediate election for Cum- 
Ijerland, and imagined that Sir James had been called at once 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords. 

We presume that after these samples, which we take as the 
three first in the volimies, our readers will require no further ex- 
amination of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall's eternal calumnies on the 
subject of peerages. 

We shall postpone to a subsequent part of our article his ob- 
servations on Mr. Pitt's personal manners and habits : of them 

we 
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made to annul the recall.* We can add also^ that there was 
every appearance of alacrity in the honours conferred upon him. 
Charnock^ indeed^ and the Peerages, date his patent the IQth 
June^ 1783, a month after the arrival of the news of the battle. 
This apparent delay was, we suppose, the grounds on which 
Wraxall imputes a corrupt reluctance to the ministers to do ho- 
nour to Rodney ; but in fact there was no delay or reluctance at 
all ; the dispatch reached London on Saturday the 18th May ; on 
Wednesday the 22nd, Mr. Fox, in a speech of great cordiality, 
moved a vote of thanks to Admiral Rodney, — and in the Gazette of 
the 28th May, we find the announcement of Lord Rodney's peer- 
age — though from some technical impediment the patent happened 
not to be sealed for three weeks after. 

When Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox are thus maligned, we cannot be 
3urprised that other public men are equally ill treated; but it is 
singular, and must have arisen from the depravity of Wraxall » 
own mind, that corruption — pecuniary corruption — is always in his 
thougjti^ — in the back ground — we might almost say the fore ground, 
of all his pictures. As Kneller confounded and disfigured all the 
statesmen of Queen Anne's reign, in the same eternal identity of 
Vfig, so Wraxall gives to all his portraits one uniform attitude of 
soliciting and pocketing the wages of corruption. We must select 
Of few instances. 

After loading poor Sheridan with every kind of moral depravity, 
and raking up (without any apparent motive or excuse) the frail- 
ties of his first wife, he seems to wish to make him some amends 
by praising his steadiness in political friendship ; but this momen- 
tary tenderness to Sheridan soon turns out to be a mere shift, 
to enable Wraxall — ^with his habitual see-saw of slander and 
flattery-— to calumniate him and others with the more e£Gq^. 

* It cannot admit of a doubt, that if SherifSEh had brought his abilities' 
into the market, and, like Dundas, had exclaimed, " Wha wants me? ' ^ 
or if, like Eden, he had quitted his party, made his bargain, and gone 
over to Pitt — endowed as he was with such various talents, he must 
have gladly been received into the ministerial ranks. Or if, after the* 
French revolution, he had imitated Burke, Sir Gilbert Eliott, Welbore 
Ellis, Powis, Windham, and so many others, on whom pensions, em- 
ployments, and peerages were bestowed — ^he might have named his. 
price,^ — ^vol. i. pp. 44-45. 

Now, we must solicit our readers to observe that, of this his own 
standard of purity, who would on no account barter his talents for 
office, W^raxall immediately adds, that ' Sheridan's morality in 

pecuniary matters was so defective, and his expedients so unjus- 

I ' ■ ■ II 

* See Cbarnock'tf Biographia Navalis, vol. v. p. 225» 

tifiable. 
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; and if he^himself^ already on the threshold of similar 

honours^ had not quitted^ at Mr. Pitt's earnest desire^ pro- 

for political life^ it is not to be doubted that he would 

added another remarkable instance of judicial eminence ; 

it is such a man and of such a house that Wraxall throughout 

k chooses to represent as a needy adventurer courting the 

of a minister for bread! We remember to have seen 

ago^ at the fine old family seat of Arniston^ a succes- 

the portraits of these eminent men^ and to have felt and 

our admiration at such a splendid series of family 

i, achieved by hereditary talents. 

I as if to render the calumny still more ridiculous^ he asso- 

with that of Dundas the honoured names of Burke and 

dham. Without disparagement to any other man^ we may 

ire to assert^ that amongst the statesmen of England there 

existed two higher spirits nor purer minds^ 

Animae quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit 

lurke and Windham — ^nor men who would have been less 

to prostitute their consciences — we will not say to mean 

considerations^ but — even in the nobler frailties of ambi- 

In a subsequent passage Wraxall again goes out of his way 

ress this slander still more offensively against Mr. Burke : — 

i Eden's wants propelled him towards the treasury bench, as those of 
rAff didf same years afterwards.' — ^vol. i. p. 440, 

there a man in England — except Wraxall — who could 
lect that Burke and Windhjim were not sincere in their alarm 
le French revolution, or dare to suppose that they and their 
were * propelled by their wants towards the treasury 
I,' and were accordingly rewarded by their price 9 That it 
'not Wraxall's ignorance, but his malice, that prompted these 
Ltions^ is additionally proved by further consideration : — 
^hen he was alluding to the defection from Mr. Fox's party oc- 
led by the French revolution, how does it happen that this 
>U8 historian of his Own Times omits to state the important 
fact that men of such rank and opulence as the Duke 
Portland^ Lord Spencer, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Carlisle, and 
icr most respectable noblemen — and never more respectable 
in that sacrifice of party to patriotism — took the same line 
the needy Windham and the venal Burke ? 
**_ The only explanation we can imagine for the extraordinary 
perversion of intellect^ that obliquity of vision with which Wraxall 
looked at the characters of such men as he has traduced, is that 
which we have already noticed^ and which has been enforced upon 
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ut bj !i peiBon who knew him well, and who, before the pulili- 
cKtiou of these posthumous raemoirs, would have called himself 
his friend, that Wiaxall was himself very poor, and thought, of 
course, that to others, as to himself, odor lucri honum esset, ex re 

Jtualibet. He had, moreover, submitted to be brought into par- 
iameut by the Nabob of Arcot, to advocate his jobs — and had. 
even while affecting the character of a British senator, accepteil 
the office of agent to Mohammed Ali. These circumstances, 
though we do not mention them as of themselves reflecting 
any serious discredit ou Wrasall's moral or ei-en on his political 
character, are yet proofs that his sense of pecuniary dehcacj- was 
not very nice, and may have, not unnaturally, created in his mind 
a tendency to imagine, and an interest in imputinij to other men, a 
■till greater laxity. 

This explanation is rendered more probable by the fact, that in 
bis first publicadon, which, though full of errors, is by no meuw 
so malignant in its spirit as the present, there was no allusion 
that we could discover to the mode in which Wraxall came in!n 
Parliament. We, in our former iirticlo, stated the fact, which la 
the present publicatiou he not only does not deny, but aitmiti 
(vol. i. p. 2j4), that he became the nabob's vacqueel — agent 
«r minister — in August, 1783. Now, as the former volumes 
brought down Wraxnll's Memoirs to 1784, it is remarkable tbsl 
hf did not state umlrr ih pro/n'r (hir so rcmarknlilc an eveiil 
iu l.is imu !ii,l.,r\. We hiive heard l!wl l!.i:i c,inni.-:<hn nllli 
li^ilii, iii>|)hvd Wr^Mdl Willi :i liopc that ho imy:hl have a pi nee 
Iti Mr, rill's Unr.ul iif Cuiilv..!, mid we susiicft lliat all LU 
|ic,s..ii:d ai..in.isilv to Mr. Dimdas nia\ bo :illriljulc(l t.. thnl 
i,ii,.isl<T-s rin-clual ro.-iMaiice io \Vraxiiir::; prelcnsiiius : an.'. «e 
b:.^.■ lillle d..nl.l llint all lh*-se dr<'i;iiislaH:-i-s, cnuplcd v.lth the 
!.0*,t1iv ■.!■ iiili.ism v.liid. hi. work n-ci-ivi'd lioni ;ill j-.a^lloi. 
nn.l his subsoil iici 11 "•:'-'■ i>-li"ii in iL.- Kin-'".; ISoiuh. ouuliiiioil 

ijiidiir^ilv ulji<!i i>. ;is xw li;ivo saiil aiKl shnwn. their iiio.i promi- 
ii.-,il tVaiur,'. Ami it i> fwlhcr ol.sonahlo, thai in ii -rc:,t iiumh.T 
of ijistamcs io «hioli he sivolls out t!ws-<' (..lumes. by rqicatins 
cvo-its and a,».<'d,n<.s aliemlv lohl iu llir l-nxi': he iu o^erv ca..- 
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way before the mortification of the exposed slanderer^ and soreness 
of the convicted libeller. 

The following instance of this kind of inconsistency is in itself 
of little importance, but it marks strongly the character of the 
writer. Speaking of George IV. when Prince, he says — 

* Louis XIV. himself was not his superior in all the external attri- 
butes of a king that depend on manner ; though in personal majesty ^ 
and the^n^ bodily propof*tions which constitute manly dignity of form^ 
the Prince could sustain no competition with the son of Anne of Austria.' 
— ^vol. ii.^p. 347. 

Without venturing to pronounce quite so decidedly as Wraxall 
does on the air and figure of Louis XIV., which can only be known 
by the vague evidence of descriptions and pictvires, all who have 
seen George IV., even after the prime of life, will admit that no pic- 
ture or description of Louis XIV. can give a higher idea of ^fine 
manly proportions and dignity of form ' than his late Majesty real- 
ized. But on reverting to the former publication, issued to the 
world while his late Majesty was flourishing as Prince Regent, we 
find that Wraxall's admiration of his then Sovereign's person was 
much more absolute, and that it was he himself who placed George 
' IV. in direct competition with Louis XIV. After quoting Dr. 
Johnson's praise of the manners of George III., Wraxall burst 
out into a perfect enthusiasm about the existing sovereign — 

* Had Johnson been now living, he might indeed witness the finest 
model of grace, dignity^ ease, and affability which the world has ever 
beheld united in the same person. In him are really blended the ma- 
jesty of Louis X/F., and the amenity of Charles II.' — Mem,, vol. i. 
p. 315, First Edition. 

Such are the inconsistencies of a flatterer, progressing from his 
butterfly state intathe vermicvdar slime of a libellier. 

It is not always subjects of intrinsic importance which afford 
the best tests of the consistency and veracity of such an historian 
as Wraxall. In general, the fabricator of a story contrives to 
arrange his general statements tolerably well ; it is only when exa- 
mined in his minor details ihaX he breaks down, and the imposture 
is detected. When tried by this test, Wraxall will be found so 
often and so palpably inaccurate, that no court of justice would 
believe one word of his general evidence. 

He affects, on all occasions, to have had a friend at court, and 
been well informed of all the details of even the domestic life of 
George III. ; though it turns out that, in fact, he knew hardly as 
much as the Court Newsman. 

We shall select a few instances of his inaccuracies in this line. 
He states (vol. iii. p. 348), as if from his own knowledge, that Lord 
Grenville (then Speaker of the House of Commons), and Mr. Pitt, 
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, '6 ■ptrsaTa-<K\io dined with kirn could not eatisly their appetite, unless 
hy continuing their meal after the Bovereign had fiDished, which was 
contrary to the old etiquelle. He was bo sensible of this fact, and bo 
considerate, that when he dined at Kew, without the queen, and only 
attended by two, equerries, he always said, " Don't regaid me : take your 
own time." Oneof them, are tniimaie/henrf of mine, relatim lo me 
ikevarticulars of these repasts, which were very comfortleis, observed, 
" We know so well huw aoon the Kins has finished, that after we sit 
down at table not a word ia uttered. All our attention is devoted to ex- 
pedition. Yet, with the best diligence we can eiert, before we have half 
dined, hie Majesty haa already thrown himself back iu his chair, and 
called for hia cup, with which he concludes hia meal." ' — vol. iii. pp 
133, 134. 

Now this, we are confident, never could have been related ia 
him by one of the equerries of King George HI., because the ' old 
etujuette^ was, not that the attendants should cease eating when 
the King did, hut thai no such attendants ever dined with their 
Majesties at all. On a very rare occasion, when some accident 
interrupted the ordinary service, as after hunting, or on a journey, 
the King would invite the lord in waiting lo partake of his dinner 
— the equerry, we believe, very rarely, if ever. The equerries had 
a table of their oWn, and it certainly often happened to them to 
have the time of their separate dinner curtailed by a call to attend 
his Majes^ — a subject now and then, as we know, of pleasant 
complaint amongst them. Some such complaint Wraxall pro- 
bably had heard of, and, in his usual style, blundered it into the 
absurdity which he so authoritatively relates. 

Pursuing the same topic, he further stales that ' the Queen, in 
her good'vatuTed anxiety that these guests should get emmgh to 
eat, would sometimes tread on the foot of one of them, to accelerate 
his movements ! ' — The Queen treading on the equerry's toes 
under the table ! This is as good as 

' The King was in his closet counting of hia money, 
The Queen was in her chamber eating bread and honey.' 
And then he adds — 

' The Queen by no means resembled her royal consort in this respect. 
No woman in the kingdom enjoyed herself more at table, or manifested 
a nicer taste in the article of wine.' — vol. iii. p. 135, 

Her Majesty, we know, considered it a point of duty to under- 
stand all the detada of domestic life, and to see that the King's 
table should be regulated with minute propriety — ^and she always 
appeared to enjoy and appreciate the attention with which she 
might be served at the tables wliich she honoured with her pre- 



sence — but that she either understood or enjoyed the pleasures t^tke 
table, in the low sense in which Wraxall speaiks, is notoiiously false, 
a H 2 AgaiOj 
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perity, would not be (as the mean soul of Wraxall evidently 
thought) discreditable to any man^ and least of all to a Christian 
prelate ; and we are therefore rather sorry to say that there is 
no truth whatsoever in these domestic anecdotes of the amiable 
humility of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Whenever Wraxall thinks he has an opportunity of indulging 
this species of vulgar malevolence, — even where there can be no 
pretence for bringing such matters before the public, — he relates 
details and circumstances of private life, which are always imper^ 
tinent and offensive, and generally inaccurate. 

For instance, he affects to give an account of * the rapid eleva- 
tion of the Burrell family ' as ^ one of the most singular events of 
onr time,' and he enlarges on this theme with a great deal of 
impertinence, and lends his gossip an air of authority by adding 
that he knew well the first Lord Gwydyr, the chief pinnacle of 
' this prodigious elevation,' — whereas, it is clear> he knew less of 
him or his family than he might have learned from the commoit 
peerages. The father of Lord Gwydyr was not, as Wraxall re- 
presents him, a Commissioner of Excise, — on the contrary, he 
sat in parliament (which a Commissioner of Excise could not 
have done) for Haslemere — a borough, the nomination of which 
was in his family — and he filled the political office of ' Surveyor- 
General of the Woods and Forests.' He was descended from an 
old and highly respectable family, — enriched, indeed, by trade in 
the person of Lord Gwydyr's grandfather : nor was his peerage, 
as Wraxall represents it, an unprecedented favour. Mr. Burrell 
married Lady Elizabeth Bertie,. eldest daughter of the Duke. of 
Ancaster, who ultimately, by the death of her brother, inherited 
the ancient barony of Willoughby de Eresby, the greater part of 
the Ancaster estates^ and the hereditary office of Great- Chamber^ 
lain of England. Was it unprecedented, or contrary to the ' ex- 
clusive and invariable rule,' that a gentleman of personal merit, 
united to the heiress of an illustrious house, and* having to exe- 
cute in her right one of the great hereditary offices of the Crown, 
should be raised to the peerage ? 

Sometimes his allusions to the private life of persons whom he 
thinks proper to introduce are still more impertinent, and, if pos- 
sible, still more false. He says of the late Lord Rokeby, when 
Mr. Montague, — 

* Yet thus highly favoured by fortune and presumptive heir to an Irish 
barony (Rokeby), he lias always resembled Pope's Curio, of whom the 
poet says that — 

" Curio, restless by the fair one's side. 

Sighs for an Oilw^ and neglects his bride." * 

This 
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_of the ' matrimonial engagement ;' for the husband was little older 
-'ttl^D the lady : and as to the expected ' divorce,' it is well known 
|bat marriage is in the Greek church indissoluble. But what 
nffixes the mark of falsehood to the whole is — that — so far was the 
Russian Countess from having obtained the divorce and coming to 
England to claim the per^rmance of Lord IVhiivoortKs matrimo- 
nial engagement, and being bought off by the duchess — she never 
was divorced ; — and that her husband, the Cimnt Gerepznf, actually 
accompanied her on her visit to England, as those who mingled in 
the fashionable society of that day must recollect. 

All this story, which is told with many other offensive details 
(which we omit), was thus misrepresented, we have reason to 
beheve, from the personal spite of WrasaU, who had some 
differences, not very creditable to him, with her Grace about the 
p^>ers of the Duke of Dorset, of which Wraxall had obtained 
possession, and which he would not, as we have heard, resign 
without receiiing a sum of money, on pretext of his expense and 
trouble in arranging them. 

But he is still more gravely inaccurate in matters of more pub~ 
lie notoriety. He talks a great deal of Charles Jenkinson, the first 
Lord Liverpool, and of his political influence with Mr. Pitt so 
early as the very dawn of his administration ; but in all he says on 
this topic he is so strangely ignoi-ont that he dates the height of 
this supposed influence (which never existed at all) at & period 
when Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Pitt were scarcely acquaintetl, cer- 
tainly not intimate in private nor connected in office ; but, on the 
other hand, as if he thought that one blunder might be compen- 
sated by another, he more than once (particularly in vol. ii. p. 153) 
asserts that Lord Liverpool neoer in his whole life sat in tfle Ca- 
binet, though it is notorious that he was in the Cabinet from 1788 
down to the close of Lord Sidmouth's administration in 1804. — 
Again — 

' If Mr. Pitt [the futher] had not been supplanted by Lord Bute, we 
doubtlcBH fihould have retained at the treaty of Fontainebleau some of 
those valuable posseBsiona in the West Indies which were restored by 
us to France and Spain.' — vol. iii. p. 3. 

This is a continuation of a calumny in his former publication 
against Lord Bute, of having been bribed by France to consent 
to that treaty ; but the supposition here advanced is highly impro- 
bable, and indeed only shows Wraxall's ignorance of what he was 
writing about; because the teims of Lord Bute'x treaty, as re- 
spected France, were jjrecisely the same with those projw'sftd by 
Mr. Pnt in his abortive negotiation in I7f>l. 

When speaking of the invasion of the Low Countries by the 
Prussians in 1787, he says,^ 
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• Louia XVI. wanted not the inclination to support his party [in Hol- 
land] with all the power of the Fiench monarchy- He even made de- 
moustrationa of opposing the Prussians, assembled a ct»isiderabU body 
of troops on the fronlier not far from Liege, menaced the courts of Ber- 
lin and of London with immediate interference if they did not dcsisl, 
iBBued an order to equip a fleet, and performed every act annoimcbg 
hostility except acluaily commencing war.' — vol. ii. p. 359. 

So far is tliis from true, that if there had been any, the slightest, 
riiow of resiataDCe, the Duke of Brunswick would have stopped. 
The Duke was heart! to say, ' Le Roi de Pntsse, qui heiitaita 
poursuicre une entreprke qui pouvait Vembartjver dans vne gnem 
aeec la Frame, m enjoignit la plus grande circonspection. En 
vojaequeiiee jenvoyai deux officierx pour recomuutre la plare tl 
la environs de Gleet. S'iU y araient tnntce Vappareme d'nn camp, 
je me serais arreie. Its ne virent ni wn seut drapeau nt «w 
seule tente; ainsijatcelerai ma marche, et la Hollande fut am- 
qui»e !' 

Smarting under, but not corrected by, the punishment for his 
former libel accusing the Empress Catherine of poisoning a prin- 
cess of her own family, he now produces a. similar accusation 
sgEunst her of having endeavoured to make away with one Mr. 
Ewart, the then British minister at Berlin, who had, it seems, 
incurred Catherine's enmity by the zeal and success with wbich 
he did his sovereign's business at that court. 

' It is said that she did not hesitate linvinc: recourse to cfffclhc mean* 
for preventing his presence ai the CDnfercnces of Hciclienbiich. A potion, 
it is added, was administered to liim at the time when he was settiiiLt 
out from Berlin ; hut Stiilwr/anil, physician to the empress, a covnlry- 
man of Eitarl's, ivlio knew or suspected Catherine's intention, lisd 
sent him a hint In !ic on his ijiiaril. lie escaped hv means of enietirs 
and medicines.'- — vol, i. p. 430. 

Wraxall then proceeds to stale that ' he would not advance so 
serious an imputation lijjhlly,' but that bis authority for it was 
' a person nuw no mon; who might challenge Ijelief on very strong 
jrrouiids. He was,' it is udiled, ' a man of calm, sujicrior miderstandiiic, 
neither credulous nor prejudiced against the emjiruss : add to this ihut 
he was intimately acquainted with Ewart, from wiiom, I have no doubt, 
he received the particulars of Catherine's attempt.' — p. 431. 

Now, besides the manifest incredibility of all the circumstances 
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medicines/ which must have been applied of course^ and without 
any such notice ; — besides^ we say, all these improbabilities — and 
in order to show how little reliance is to be placed on the sup- 
posed perfect accuracy and trustworthiness of the author's in- 
formant — it is isufKcient to mention that the empress had no 
physician of the name of Sutherland; the only individual of that 
name then at Petersburg was (not a physician but) the court 
banker, a man exclusively occupied with his counting-house con- 
cerns, and of a character the most remote possible from meddling 
with state secrets. The Empress Catherine's chief or rather only 
physician was Dr. Rogerson (not a countryman of Ewart's, who 
was a Scotchman), — and the doctor was much in her favour ; but 
that he could have known this kind of state secret is highly im- 
probable, unless he was actually consulted as to the preparation 
of the poison; but this again is equally improbable, for he was a 
man of the strictest integrity — ^blunt and plain-spoken, like Aber- 
nethy ; if any such abominable scheme had come to his know- 
ledge from any source, he would certainly have defeated it far 
more openly and effectually than by sending a hint to Ewart, so 
vague as not to prevent his taking the poison ; and if aware 
that the empress herself bad planned or connived at such an 
attempt, it is not doubtful to any person who knew the good 
rough doctor that he would have instantly quitted her service. 
So that to allege that the mistake is only the chance substitution 
of the name of Sutherland for that of Rogerson, would not help 
the story. 

In like manner, the description, in page 454, of a supposed 
second and successful attempt, by the same party, to poison the 
same individual Ewart at Bath, after his return to England, may be 
safely regarded as equally fabulous, being in a still higher degree 
evidently and grossly absurd; as Ewart, who had long been in ill 
health, had already terminated his political career ; and during his 
\ast illness at Bath, the doors of his sick chamber must have been 
effectually closed against any poisoning intruders, surrounded as 
he was by his family, and attended by his brother, a practising 
physician. 

It seems impossible that Wraxall can mean to impute to Mr. 
Pitt any connivance in these poisoning schemes of Catherine, yet 
lie certainly winds up the story with a very ambiguous phrase. 

* Whether Ewart's end was naiuraly or whether any means xoere 
used to hasten it, I will not determine ; but I know, from concurring, 
and I may add official, testimony, that his last wards reproached Pitt, 
whom he accused of wanting firmness and principle.' — ^vol. i. p. 435. 

Audacious as Wraxall has shown himself to be in calumnies 
against Mr. Pitt, we cannot believe that he meant in this passage 

anything 
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indeed^ but by reference to his other acknowledged publications. 
On looking into this pamphlet we find an additional proof, if any 
were wanting, of the insincerity and utter worthlessness of Wraxall's 
judgments. In both sets of his ^ Memoirs/ he affects great ten- 
derness and respect for Lord Norths and stigmatizes, with many 
a sneer and slander^ those who abandoned his lordship (as Wraxall 
himself had done) ; but on looking into this pamphlet we find^ 
ihatj of the eminent public characters therein sketched^ Lord 
North is far the worst treated^ while Fox, and especially Pitt, are 
exalted by the contrast ; — which is the very reverse of the spirit 
that pervades the ^ Memoirs.' 

But we have discovered in this pamphlet a circumstance which 
might account for Wraxall's reserve about it, and which, we think, 
is an early indication of the man's character — and exhibits in a 
>till stronger light the inconsistencies of his historical statements. 

Our readers have seen that, he has charged Mr. Pitt not only 
with personal corruption, but with pandering in various ways to 
the venality of his followers. Now, in a character of the same 
minister, by the same hand, in this pamphlet of 1787, we find 
Mr. Pitt reproached for the very contrary ' defect.' 

* Perhaps a less rigid and unbending character — ^perhaps a less 
sparing and economical superintendence in some circumstances of the 
public treasure, however meritorious in itself — perhaps a greater degree 
of attention to the individuals upon whom rest the foundation of his 
own greatness, and a portion of that venality (however the term may 
startle and afiright) which in this democratical government, as in that 
of Rome, is unfortunately too necessary to enable a great and good mi- 
nister to retain a station of public utility — perhaps, I say, a mixture of 
these ingredients might, like poisons in physic, produce the most salu- 
tary and beneficial effects. We are not in the age of Scipio or Cato. 
The minister who will maintain his situation in this country, must con- 
descend, however reluctantly, to adopt the arts of government — arts be- 
come indispensable, and alike practised by a Clarendon, an Oxford, a 
Walpole, and a North.' — Short Rev, of the Pol, State^ 1187. 

This, we think, is altogether as curious a passage as ever we 
have been called upon to copy, and when we recollect that the 
man who in 1787 was the advocate and adviser of venality, is the 
same Nathaniel who, in his ' Posthumous Memoirs,' so bitterly 
censures Mr. Pitt, and almost every one of his contemporaries, 
for this very offence, we are astonished at the double baseness — 
of the original advice, and of the subsequent imputation — and are 
no longer under any doubt as to the medium through which this 
' Israelite without guile ' has contemplated mankind. 

There is another circumstance which seems to us to belong to 
the same class. In the year 1775, Wraxall, then a very young man, 
happened to visit the court of George the Third's unfortunate 

sister. 
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^-but we should like to know, considering the spirit in which these 
* Posthumous Memoirs ' are written, wliat Wraxall would have 
Jtaidofany other man, who, after six years of contemptuous silence, 
should^ on his coming into Parliament, find his Hanoverian claim 
suddenly recognized by the English ministry, and promptly 
satisfied by the sum of 1000?., paid out of secret service, by 
Mr. Robinson, the celebrated manager of the House of Com- 
mons, under the orders of the ministerial leader ? Would he not 
haye intimated, at least, a suspicion that this was an instance of 
those ' arts of government,^ which the pamphlet before quoted 
stated that Lord North used to employ, and which Wraxall 
advised Mr. Pitt to practise ? 

. These considerations lead us to express a wish that he had told 
U8 by what ' arts ' he procured his own creation of baronet. We, 
though we have made careful inquiries, have never been able to 
discover by what influence a man of no fortune — no public ser- 
vices — ^no talents — no connexion — obtained that honour ; and it 
would have been satisfactory if one, who is so prone to wonder at 
elevations much less surprising, and to attribute them to the most 
disreputable causes, had shown us that his own was not liable 
to imputations of the same class. 

After so ample a discussion of the more important and charac- 
teristic part of Wraxall's work, it seems hardly necessary to de- 
scend to smaller matters; yet we feel that we should not do justice 
to our readers nor to the work itself, if we did not add a few spe- 
cimens of the author^s taste and talents in some other branches of 
the art of memoir-writing. 

On the kind of topics with he might be supposed the most 
conversant, the anecdotes of social life and small history, he is 
grossly ignorant and inaccurate. It seems as if the collecting of 
such small ware was the gravest occupation of his life, yet somehow 
he contrives to mistake every fact, and mar every story he has to 
tell. When he records the death of the old Lady Townshend, he 
adds: — 

* She attained nearly her eighty-seventh year, but her intellectual 
faculties had suffered little or no decay. In the empire of the mindy she 
might be said to have occupied the place left vacant by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, and by Lady Hervey. At her house in Whitehall, 
Greorge Selwyn, and a number of other men eminent for wit and talent, 
were usually to be found.' — ^vol. iii. pp. 46-47. 

We know not where this empire of mind was situated, over 
which it seems Lady Mary Wortley Montague and Lady Hervey 
successively reigned, and in which Lady Townshend succeeded 
them. If he means that those ladies kept a bureau d'esprit, 
after the manner of Mesdames Geoffrin and Du Deffand in 

France, 
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* In the capital of Qreat Britain, on one and the same day^ he has 
Apoken for several hours in Westminster Hall, during the course of 
Hastings's trial, to a most hrilliant and highly-informed audience of hoth 
sexes, in a manner so impressive, no less than eloquent, as to extort 
admiration even from his greatest enemies. Then repairing to the 
House of Commons, he has exhibited specimens of oratory before that 
assembly, equalling those which he had displayed in the morning, when 
addressing the peers as one of Hastings's accusers : whUe, on the same 
evening, ** The Duenna " has been performed at one theatre, and " The 
School for Scandal " at the other, to Crowded audiences, who received 
them widi unbounded applause. This is a species of double triumph, 
of the tongue and of the pen, to which antiquity, Athenian or Roman, 
can lay no claim, and which has not any parallel in our own history.' — 
vol. i. p. 41. 

We do not need Wraaairs evidence that Sheridan was a won- 
derful combination of talent — that he made a most extraordinary 
speech on the Srd, 5th, and 6th June, 1788, in Westminster Hall 
— that he was for twenty years an eminent orator in the House of 
Commons — ^that he had previously, and has ever since, delighted 
the theatrical world vrith ^ The School for Scandal,' and * The 
Duenna.' Such varied genius, and such universal success, needed 
nd" petty fraud to enhance them. Yet all the details of Wraxall's 
foregoing eulogy are false, and false to no purpose. Sheridan did 
not exhibit those high specimens of senatorial oratory on one and 
the same day that he had delighted and astonished Westminster 
Hall, nor was / The School for Scandal ' nor ' The Duenna ' 
played at the rival theatres on any of the three nights.* It might 
have been so, and we really wonder that it was not so managed ; 
it would have been a great and yet an easy triumph, for they were 
frequently acted about that time. Wraxall's statement is, there- 
fore, an exaggeration very pardonable in any but a journalist who 
chooses to stickle for the minute precision of ' one and the same 
day.^ 

Sometimes Wraxall's observations are of the most childish kind. 
When discussing the proceedings against Sir Elijah Impey, of 
whose conduct Wraxall professes to have disapproved (perhaps 
because the Nabob of Arcot might not much relish the execution 
of Nundcomar), he dwells on the support that Sir Elijah received 
from the Bar, and concludes by the sapient observation, that ' if 

* See the lists of plays in the publications of the day, and the ' Account of the 
English Stage, from the Restoration to 1800/ lately published at Bath — a work, 
which we are inclined to think we spoke of with too much disrespect on its first 
appearance ; as, notwithstanding our wonder that any man, not a player, should 
produce a book of so many volumes, on such a subject and plan, we have subse* 
quently had more than once oceaBion to discover the value ox its accurate details 
and dates for purposes of reference* 
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Boswellhas transmitted -him to the latest posterity.' — vol. i. pp. 234, 
335. 

Wraxall, it seems^ did not know of the long discussion which took 
place about the fittest place for erecting a monument to Johnson^ 
or that it was at length decided bj placing a very fine statue of 
Hm in another^ and (as it was erroneously thought) more appro- 
priate^ situation — under the dome of St. PauVs, 
' His judgment on measures of policyis, as might be expected, 
very superficial. When, on the discussion of the Irish propositions 
in 1785, Lord Sackville threw out a hint of a Union between 
Ireland and England, Wraxall obser^-es that, — 

* Pitt, though beaten, did not then perceive the wisdom of the sugges- 
^6ii; or wanted sufficient magnanimity and expansion of mind to adopt 
th'e imion recommended by Lord Sackvillfe, in preference to his own 
rash as well as ill-digested system — ^yet ultimately realised the plan 
pointed out by that nobleman. Fifteen years did not elapse without his 
lecoiringto the expedient which in 1785 he treated with neglect.' — 
ydL i. p. 352. 

The very facts here are distorted : Mr. Pitt's Propositions passed 
the House of Commons in May — Lord Sackville's recommendation 
of a Union was pronounced on the iSth July, — so that it is non- 
sense to talk of Mr. Pitt's having neglected it in framing 'his own 
rash system.' We know, however — as indeed, without any positive 
information, might be naturally inferred — that the advantages of a 
LTnion had not escaped Mr. Pitt's consideration, but it was justly 
considered as at that moment utterly impracticable : and indeed 
when we find that he was not able to carry even his Propositions 
in the Irish parliament, what chance was there that he could have 
then accomplished the Union ? ' Fifteen years later,' the rebellion 
of 1798, and the terrors of French ascendency, were barely 
sufficient to induce the Irish Parliament to accept the Union as 
tiie alternative of civil war and total separation; in 1785 we 
doubt whether any Irish member could have been found, in either 
house, to have even brought in the bill. It is really nauseous to 
hear such a person as Wraxall taxing Mr. Pitt, on such a subject, 
with want of magnanimity and expansion of mind. 

In the same presumptuous, yet purblind style, he judges of the 
conduct of Louis XVI. and the French Cabinet, in bringing Car- 
dinal de Rohan and the subordinate accomplices in the audacious 
fraud of the necklace, to trial : — 

MJnquestionably, it would have been wiser if Louis had drawn a veil 
over the transaction, and had left the imprudent prelate to the conse- 
quences of his own fatuity.' — vol. i. 371. 

Now nothing, we think, can be more ^ unquestionable ' than, that 
the King acted wisely and justly. We look back with equal sur- 
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If any one be curious about that prods monstre of tbe last age, 
— Hastings's irapcacliment — they will find in these volumec a 
tolerable sununary of its commencement— coloured, indeed, by the 
partialities and prejudices of Wiaxail, who wai an ayow«d, and, 
perhaps, considering his Indian connexions, we may say a retained 
iulvoc&te for Hastings, — whom pci'sonally, however, as well as his 
wife, he does omit to asperse occasionally with some sprinklings of 
his habitual malignity. 

To the subject of the illness of George ill. in 1789- and die 
Regency question which it produced, Wraxall dedicates a large 
^>ace ; and although all that can be called iiis own share in the 
narrative — such as opinion, conjecture, and anecdotes — are of his 
usual gossiping inaccuracy, his account of what actually passed 
before his eyes in parliament, though it throws no new light on 
the matter — and is, indeed, very far from explaining the true spirit 
of the parties — may be read with amusement and that degree of 
interest which, even after a lapse of so many years, is still excited 
by the peculiar circumstances and the splendid names ini'olvf^d in 
that Bb^ge episode of our domestic history. 

We might here conclude — but as so many ckaracfers are ma- 
ligned in these volumes, ive are tempted to add some further tes- 
timonies in their general vindication. 

Wraxall has thought proper, in fais preface, to quote the fol- 
lowing testimony in favour of his veracity : — 

' All these clamorous and calumnious efforU were nevertheless far 
overbslaneed, in my estimation, by one testimony to its ver^ity wTvieh 
i received, and which I may now communicate to the worla. The 
tnOBt prejudiced reader will contemplate it with respect. It was jciven 
by a gentleman of ancient descent, of high diaracteri and of large 
rty; a near relative of Lord North, who had held a place iti 
e the Third's family, as one of the grooms of his bedchamber, 
y fortv years,' from 1775 down t8 the king's £nal lo«6 of 
JIude to the late Sir George Osborn. In a letter which be 
o pie from his residence at Chieksand's Priory, in Bedford- 
" ; 2nd of June, 1816, only eighteen days after my 
' King's Bench, be thus expresses himself: — >' I 
11 here, and have perused it again with mudj atten- 
1 1 personally know nine parts out of ten 
f ^ correct. You are imprisoned for giv- 
,.f ,„,r lijae, and as interesting aa 

:tliy baronet alluded to, 

I :ippear as a compurgator 

Tid-aalured lenitive, ajjplied to 

mguisbing in prison, is to be 

^usive testimony, we must oh* 
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V. 

. ' Wraxall was a shallow, presumptuous, impudent, adventuring fellow 
—whose name George Selwyn would always mispronounce, callmg him 
Mr. RascalL His Memoirs are a kind of masquerade, where you find 
yourself amongst men and women perfectly well known to you, but 
whom it is impossible to recognize in the travesty.' 

VI. 

* Wraxall was so paltry a fellow that he would have escaped my 
memory but for one circumstance. You say you knew him twenty 
years ago, — ^what think you of fifty years having passed since I spent 
several weeks in the same house with him at * * *. Wraxall was there ; 

BO was ; one well remembers what passed in one's early youth, 

and the cringing and flattering to and of Lord * * *, by both, could only 

be equalled by their inveterate hatred of each other. But Wraxall was 
the better flatterer of the two, for with a malignant heart he had an oily 

tongue, but would have equalled him in servility if there had not 

been such venom and vanity in his composition as to make him sour 
and iU-tempered in spite of himself.' 

VII. 

' The present volumes are a repetition of the calumnies for which 
their author was before so deservedly punished.' 



VIII. 

* I have run through the two first volumes of Sir N. W. Wraxall's 
work ; they abound with misrepresentations, falsehoods, and calumnies, 
interspersed, however, with instances, that struck me forcibly, of accurate 
descriptions of some interesting proceedings in parliament during the 
time he was a member of the House of Commons.' 



IX. 

' I have seen Wraxall's Memoirs with very great indignation; he 
fittempts by some fulsome praises to disguisef'his malignity to Mr. Pitt, 
but lus insinuations are infamously and grossly false and wicked. I 
myself knew him only by sight. He was held in no estimation, and 
before I came into parliament he had made a ridiculous speech, which 
obtained for him the name of Travelling Tutor to the House of Commons, 
and gained him the honour of a niche in the Rolliad, &c.' 

X. 

* Had I expected to have been referred to, I should have paid more 
attention to Wraxall's Memoirs than on their own account I thought it 
necessary to bestow ; and I am now sorry that I happen not to have the 
book here, as I am confident I could have pointed out to you the incor- 
rectness, to use no stronger expression, of many of his assertions. 
Under a pretence of truth and candour, his object seems to have been to 
malign and calimmiate Mr. Pitt and all those about him. I was con- 
vinced, as I read the book, that his mis-statements and misapprehensions 
were innumerable.' — * I am 
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a variety 6f domestic or of literary avocations. But Pitt, when com- 
piled, from 1801 to 1804, to reside during many months of each year 
in solitary grandeur with Lady Hester Stanhope, atWalmer Castle^ 
listening to the waves of the German Ocean ; while Addington, whom 
he had raised from comparative obscurity to the highest offices, filled 
his vacant seat ; — Pitt only supported life by the anticipation of his 
Speedy return to power. Oh that object, and on that object alone, was 
his mind constantly fixed. During his exile from Downing Street to 
the Kentish shore, a period of nearly three years, he miderweiit all the 
totvitents of miortified ambition, I flaw him frequently at that time, and 
his ^untena&ce Hlways seemed to say,-— 

*' Existence may be bomej and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In hare and desolate bosoms. **-^Y9\, iii. p. 225. 
* I know from persons who had most frequent access to Pitt's private 
hours, that aflter 1793, down to his decease, in January 1806, A& scarcely 
enjoyed any settled tranqmllity of mind, either in or out of office. De^ 
voured by ambition^ accustomed to dictate his will to Parliament} and 
habitiiatea to poWer ever since he had Attained to manhood ; incapable 
ofjindirvg nonsoldtioh for the loss of public employlneht, either in mar- 
riage of tfi literary researches^ or iti cultivating his Kentish farm, or iri 
drilling refractory Cinque Port Volunteers.* — vol. ii. p. 362. 

To these stateiheiits^ and several hints of a similar tendency 
throBghout the Volumes — though we knew enough of Mr. Pitt to 
kfiotr that they were untrue — ^we felt that We c6uld not give so satis-^ 
factory an ansiter as those who had had the honoul* of his private 
friendship. We therefore thought it our duty to look for testi- 
mony of that higher degree, and fortunately we have obtain^ it— ^ 
^ith permission to lay it before our readers — ^fh>m a ndbl^manj 
biift^cllf a great Jstatesinsln, a fine scholar, and a most accomplished 
inan ; ^ho was aii fearly^ constant, and intimate frieind df Mr. 
Pitt, and who is, we believe, of all men now living, that on^ 
whose evidence in every point of view would be considered as the 
tnoi^t Authoritative oh thiifej interesting subject — we mean Lord 
WjBt LESLEY. We subjoin his admirable letter; which does eqtiai 
fa^hOtir t6 himself arid to his illustrious friend, not without sbni^ 
flegree of personal pride at being the channel throUgfh ivhich it is 
mad<^ public, but with the still highcir gratifieatiofi of fi^eling that 
it puts Mr. Pitt's private life in a more amiable and truer light 
than that in which the wdrld> dazzled with the overwhelming 
effulgence of his ptiblid character, had before seen it. 



* Hurlinghdnii Fulham-^ Nov, 22i 1836. 
******* —Iri attempting to convey to you my recoUee* 
tien of Mr. Pitt's character in private society, I cmnriot separate 
those qnalitief which raised him to the highest publie emineiice 
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of tbofte who could not take pleasure in them. In these pursuits^ 
his constant and congenial companion was Lord Grenville ; who 
has often declared to me that Mr. Pitt was the best Greek scholar 
he ever conversed with. Mr. Pitt was also as complete a master 
of all EngHsh literature as he was undoubtedly of the EngHsh lan- 
guage. I have dwelt on this branch of Mr. Pitt's accomplishments 
because I know not any source from which more salutary assistance 
can be derived, to chase from the spirits those clouds and vapours 
which infest vacant minds, and, by self-weariness, render retire- 
ment melancholy and intolerable. 

* But Mr. Pitt amply possessed every resource which could 
enliven retirement. No person had a more exquisite sense of 
the beauties of the country. He took the greatest delight in his 
residence at Holwood, which he enlarged and improved (it may 
be truly said) with his own hands. Often have I seen him work- 
.ing in his woods and gardens with his labourers for whole days 
together, undergoing considerable bodily fatigue, and with so much 
eagerness and assiduity, that you would suppose the cultivation of 
his villa to be the principal occupation of his life. 

' He was very fond of exercise on horseback, and when in the 
country frequently joined the hounds of his neighbourhood, both 
at Holwood and Walmer Castle. 

^ At the latter place he lived most hospitably, entertaining all 
his neighbours, as well as the officers of the neighbouring garri- 
sons and of the ships in the Downs ; and he was most attentive 
to his duties of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, which called 
him frequently to Dover, and sometimes to the other ports. 

^ But in all places, and at all times, his constant delight was 
society. There he shone with a degree of calm and steady lustre 
which often astonished me more than his most splendid efforts 
in parliament. His manners were perfectly plain, without any 
affectation ; not only was he without presumption or arrogance, 
or any air of authority, but he seemed utterly unconscious of 
his own superiority, and much more disposed to Usten than to 
talk. He never betrayed any symptom of anxiety to usiu-p the 
lead or to display his own powers, but rather inclined to draw 
forth others, and to take merely an equal share in the general 
conversation : then, he plunged heedlessly into the mirth of the 
hour, with no other care than to promote the general good hiunour 
and happiness of the company. His wit was quick and ready, 
but it was rather lively than sharp, and never envenomed with the 
least taint of malignity ; so that, instead of exciting admii'ation or 
terror, it was an additional ingredient in the common enjoyment. 
He was endowed, beyond any man of his time whom I knew, 
with a gay heart and a social spirit. With these qualities he 
was the life and soul of his own society : his appearance dispelled 

all 
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9iisik HI diespondeilcy^ shmming all society^ and yet unable to reliev9 
the gloom of solitude by any mental resource. 

'On my arrival in England in January, 1806, Mr. Pitt was 
at Bath ; I wrote to him, and I received from him a very kind in-> 
vitation to meet him at Putney Hill. It may interest you to see 
thisy one of the latest letters Mr. Pitt ever wrote, and I therefore 
Subjoin a copy*, I met him accordingly^ in the second week in 
January, and I was received by him with his usual kindness and 
good humour. His spirits appeared to be as high as I had ever 
seen them, and his understanding quite as vigorous and clear. 

' Amongst other topics^ he told me with great kindness and. 
feeling that, since he had seen me, he had been happy to become 
a^[tiainted t^ith ray brother Arthur, of whom he spoke in the 
warmest terms of commendation. He said, '^ I never met any 
Hulitary officer with whom it was so satisfactory to cohv^rse. Hd 
states every difficulty before he imdertakes any service ; but notie 
after he has undertaken it.'' 

' Btiti notwithstanding Mr. Pitt's kindness and cheerfulness, I 
saw that the hand of death Ivas fixed upon him. This melancholy 
truth was not known nor believed by either his friends or oppo- 
neiits. Iii the number of the latter, to my deep affliction, I found 
my highly tfespected and esteemed friend Lord Grenville, and I 
collected that measUtes of thfe utmost hostility to Mr. Pitt were 
to be proposed in both Houses at the meeting of Parliament. 

' I warned Lord Grenville of Mi*. Pitt's approaching death. 
He received the fatal intelligence with the utmost feeling, in an 
^ony of tears, and immediately determined that all hostility in 
Parliament should be suspended. Mr. Pitt's death soon followed.f 

' If tay additional evidence were reqtiired of the excellence of his 
social character, it would be found abundantly in the deep sorrow, 
of k inost numerous class of independent, honest, and sincerely 
attached friendsi who wept over the loss of his benevolent and 
afiieotionate tamper and disposition, with a degree of heartfelt grief, 

- — — 

' Putney Hill, Sunday, January 12th, 1806. 

* * My dear Wellesley, — On my arrival here last night, I received, with inex- 
pressible pleasure, your most friendly and affectionate letter. If I was not strongly 
advised tu keep out of London till I hav6 acquired a little more strength, I would 
have come up ihimediately for the purpose of seeibg you at the first possible mo- 
ment. Ai it iS) I am afraid I must trust to your goodhess to gite me the satisfaction 
of seeing you her6> the first hour jou can splire for that purpose, if you can with- 
ou£ inconvenience make it about the middle of the day (in English style, between 
two and fbuf) it wOiild Suit tne tather better than any other time ; but none can be 
iaeoovehient. 

* I am recovering rather slowly from a series of stomach complaints, followed by 
severe attacks of gout, but I believe I am now in the way of real amendment, 

* Ever, most truly and affectionately yours, 

' W. Pitt.' 
f Parliament met oq the 21st, Mr. Pitt died on the 23td df Janu&ry, 1806. 

which 
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disqualify Colonel Napier for writing history. He is exceedingly 
dissatisfied that ' the folly of the British cabinet' was not rebuked 
— ^he laments the supposed want of power in the people to admi« 
nister such a rebuke — and yet he reproaches the people with 
lieing wholly unqualified for that office^ being at once factious and 
frivolous^ absorbed by party politics, and destitute of patriotism in 
their feelings and in their opinions. In the page following, he 
proceeds to condemn the parliament as he has already condemned 
the people. 

* It is true that the misfortimes of the campaign were by many orators, 
in both houses of parliament, treated with great warmth, but the discus- 
sions were chiefly remarkable as examples of astute eloquence without 
vaj knowledge of facts.' — p. 2. 

It will occur, we suspect, to some of the readers of Colonel 
Napier's work, that ' orators in both houses of parliament ' are 
not the only cultivators of astute eloquence unaccompanied by an 
accurate knowledge of facts. 

Haying given vent to his dissatisfaction with the ministers, with 
the people, and with the parliament. Colonel Napier proceeds 
next to make us aware that the allies of Britain were also very 
little suited to his taste. 

* While the dearest interests of the nation were thus treated in par- 
liament, the ardour of the English people was somewhat abated ; yet 
the Spanish cause, so rightful in itself was still popular, and a treaty 
was concluded with the suprenie junta by which the contracting powers 
bound themselves to make common cause against France, and to agree 
to no peace except by common consent. But the ministers, although 
jirofesamg unbounded confidence in the result of the struggle, already 
looked upon the Peninsula as a secondary object ; for the warlike pre- 
parations of Austria, and the reputation of the archduke Charles, whose 
talents were foolishly said to exceed Napoleon's, had awakened the dor- 
mant spirit of coalitions ; and it was more agreeable to the aristocratic 
feelings of the English cabinet, that the French should be defeated by a 
monarch in Germany, than by a plebeian insurrection in Spain. The 
obscure intrigues of the Princess of Tour and Taxis, and the secret so- 
cieties on the continent, emanating as they did from patrician sources, 
excited the sympathy of the ministers, engaged their attention, and 
nourished those distempered feelings which made them see only weak- 
ness and disaffection m France, when throughout that mighty empire 
few desired and none dared to oppose the emperor's wishes ; when even 
secret discontent was confined to some royalist chiefs and splenetic 
republicansy whose influence was never felt until after Napoleon had 
suffered the direst reverses.' — p. 3. 

If the British ministers had unbounded confidence, as Colonel 
Napier states, in the success of the struggle in Spain, that very 
confidence, if well founded^ would have fully justified their mak- 
ing 
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readers, what the French were daily experiencuig ; namely, that 
the Spaniards were anything but subdued, and that the concen- 
tration of the French force to crush insurrection in one quarter, 
afforded immediately an opportiuiity for it to raise its head in 
another. We shall see hereafter how the second corps " thrust 
out to sweep round from point to poinV^ performed its part, and to 
¥rhat degree it was sure of findiruj a supporting army and a good 
line of retreat. In the mean time we may remark, that the very 
arrangements which the French found it necessary to make in 
carder to protect then* lines of communication, prove, in the clearest 
manner, what a formidable people the Spaniards were, and how 
much Napoleon had miscalculated the efforts of which they were 
capable. The impress of genius, and of courage, also, is more 
truly exhibited in effecting great things with small means, than iii 
employing enormous means without success. 

* All the lines of correspondence, not only from France but between the 
different corps, were maintained by fortified posts, having greater or 
lesser garrisons, according to their importance. Between Bayonne and 
Burgos there were eleven miUtary stations. Between Burgos and 
Madrid, by the road of Aranda and Somosierra, there were eight ; and 
eleven others protected the more circuitous route to the capital, by 
Yalladolid, Segovia, and the Guadarama. Between Yalladolid and 
Zaragoza the line was secured by fifteen intermediate posts. The com- 
munication between Yalladolid and St. Ander contained eight posts; 
and nine others connected the former town with Yilla Franca del Bierzo, 
by the route of Benevente and Astorga ; finally, two were established 
between Benevente and Leon. At this period the force of the army, 
exclusive of Joseph's French guards, was three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand four hundred and eleven men^ about thirty-nine thousand 
being cavalry,^ — ^pp. 8, 9. 

Notwithstanding that this enormous force was pressing upon 
the now unaided Spanish people with all its weight, and acting 
against them with its utmost energy, it proved wholly unable to 
put down resistance. Yet our author would have it supposed that 
the Spaniards contributed very little to the success of the war. 
It has been said of history, that it is philosophy teaching by 
examples ; but unless the examples produced have truth for their 
foundation, and unless philosophy has cast off all companionship 
with partiality, prejudice, and irritability, before she undertakes 
the office of instructress, her pupils will have been grievously im- 
posed upon. 

Colonel Napier proceeds — 

* More than two hundred and forty thousand men were in the field; 
while the great line of communication with France (the military reader 
will do well to mark this, the key-stone of Napoleon's system) was pro- 
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and^ as he becomes more confident of success^ or more % stave to 
his prgudicesj we shall find him substituting in the place of 
heroic virtues whatever is most loathsome and cUsgusUag. 

* There are no miracles in war ! If the houees of Zar^goza had not 
been nearly incombustible, the bombardment alone would have caused 
the besieged to surrender, or to perish with their flaming city.' — p. 49. 

Wonderful discovery ! But has it never occurred to Colonel 
Napier, that if there had been no moimtains in Switzerland^ or 
no rivers^ canals, and inundations in Holland, the people of those 
countries, in many an awful crisis of their fortimes, could have 
found no other alternative but submission, or destruction by the 
fire and sword of their enemies ? And if these things have oc- 
curred to our historian, has he therefore ceased tp pay that 
tribute of admiration to the Swiss and to the Dutch which they 
have never ceased to receive from all other men ? * There are no 
miracles in war^ — nor are there in peace, we believe, in our 
times. But it is exactly in the absence of miraculous interfer- 
ence that a claim is established upon our admiration for the great 
achievements of men. The discoveries of Newton would have 
conferred no honour upon human genius, if an angel had disclosed 
to him the system of the universe. 

Colonel Napier's observations on the second siege of Zaragoza 
conclude with the following tribute of defamatory malignity, 
supported, it would seem, only hy anonymous hearsay authority: — 

* Palafox was only the nominal chief of Zaragoza ; — ^the laurels gather- 
ed in both sieges shoidd adorn plebeian brows, but those laurels dripped 
with kindred as well as foreign blood. The energy of the real chiefs, 
and the cause in which that energy was exerted, may be admired ; the 
acts perpetrated were, in themselves, atrocious, and Palafox, although 
unable to arrest their savage proceedings, can claim but little credit for 
his own conduct. For more than a month preceding the surrender, he 
never came forth of a vaulted building, which was impervious to shells, 
and in which, there is too much reason to believe that he and others, of 
both sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, forming a disgusting contrast 
to the wretchedness that surrounded them.' — p. 51. 

Our historian is here caught, we think, in a dilemma. If Pala- 
fox, when reduced to no other residence than a vaulted cave, 
could still excite and guide the enthusiasm of the defenders 
of Zaragoza, great praise is due to such a leader ; and if, on the 
other hand, the courage and patriotism of the defenders of the 
dty sustained themselves in spite of the seclusion and bad example 
of the chief, we cannot think too highly of the people. One or 
other must deserve applause ; but our mconsistent, illogical, and, 
we believe, calumnious historian, insists upon debasing both. 

Colonel Napier's account of the military transactions in Cata- 
lonia betrays the same spirit of injustice. The following insinu- 

2 K SI ation 
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lie rests his statement of the above complaints having been uttered 
by General Reding in his last moments. By placing St. Cyr's 
name in the margin a few lines higher up, he leaves it to be in- 
ferred indeed that the statement is taken from the journal of that 
officer, where it is not to be found ; and if we look a little way 
back in Colonel Napier's own history for an account of the cha- 
racter and professional abilities of Reding, we shall be inclined to 
doubt the title of that General to attribute to others the chief 
blame of his own want of success in his military operations. Co- 
lonel Napier says 

. * Reding himself was a man of no military talent — his activity was of 
body, not of mind ; but he was brave and honourable ; and popular, be- 
cause, being without system, arrangement, or deep design, and easy in 
his nature, he thwarted no man's humours, and thus floated in the trou- 
bled waters until their sudden reflux left him on the rocks.' — vol. ii. , 
p. 82. 

With respect to Colonel Napier's assertion that the complaints 
which he has here put into the mouth of Reding, were confirmed 
by the experience of the British generals whom he names, we 
will venture to say that it is not only altogether unfounded in the 
general application given to it by Colonel Napier, but even in its 
more limited application, as respecting their never getting tnie in- 
telligence. For there never was displayed, perhaps, in any war, 
more diligence, more fidelity, or more disinterestedness than was 
shown by the Spaniards in procuring information resj)ecting the 
enemy, whenever circumstances admitted of their doing so, and 
in conmiunicating it promptly to their allies ; and we shall here- 
after prove this — above all, by Wellingtons despatches. There are 
occasions, indeed, when the advance of annies is so rapid that, 
unless some previous knowledge has been obtained through other 
sources with respect to the probable object of their movements, 
nothing very important can be learnt and communicated in 
time by the people of the country. And this must more espe- 
cially occur when a numerous hostile cavalry has the entire com- 
mand of an open country, through which the movements of an 
army are made, as was the case when Napoleon invaded Spain. 
The imputation which Colonel Napier has cast upon the Spaniards 
at that time, in the following passage, would be unjust, therefore, 
even if it had a better foundation to rest upon than we shall show 
to have been the case. He has told us in vol. i. p. 458, that 

* the accidental information thus obtained was the more valuable, as 
neither money nor patriotism had hitherto induced the Spaniards to 
bring any intelligence of the enemy's situation, and each step the army 
had made was in the dark.' 

We shall say nothing respecting the reflection here cast upon 

Sir 
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It ought to be recollected, also, towards the refutatiou of the 
general charge brought by Colonel Napier against tlie Spaniards 
in the above passage, tliat tlie intelligence received at Sahagun so 
opportunely on the 23rd of December was partly supplied by 
Spaniards spontaneously to General Hope, who transmitted it to 
the quarter-tnaater-general, and partly transmitted by the Mar- 
quis of Romana to Sir John Moore himself. 

Colonel Napier endeavours to deprive the people of Catalonia, 
as well as the other Spaniards, of the fame to which their indefati- 
gable exertions against the enemies of their country justly entitle 
them ; and being much dissatisfied with the French general St. 
Cyr for some occasional commendations of the people of that pro- 
vince, he tries to refute them by Lord CoUingwood's correspond- 
ence. But with all our respect for the abilities, the professional 
erriceSj and the private character of Lord Collingwood, we can 
give only tlie same weight to liis opinions respecting mountain- 
warfare in Catalonia that we should give to the opinions of Ge- 
neral St. Cyr with regard to naval affairs.* 

There is a curious specimen of unfairness and of bad reasoning 
in the following passage relating to the Catalonians. Colonel 
Napier, wishing to depreciate the Spaniards by depreciating the 
solthers who fought against them, and by whom they were 
defeated, says, ' Who were those soldiers?' 

' Not the select of the imperial guards, the conquerors in a hundred 
battles, but raw levies; the dregs and scrapingx of Italy, the refiise of 
Naples and of Rome; statea which to name as military was to ridicule. 
With such soldiers, the battles of Cardodeu, Molino, Igualida, and Vails, 
were gained ; yet St. Cyr does not hesitate to call die Migueletes, who 
were beaten at those places, the best light troops in the world. The heat 
light troops are neither more nor less tlian the best troops in the world j 
but i^ instead ofhfleen thousand Migueletes, the four thousand meu com- 

ring Wellington's light division had been oii the heights of Cardadeu, 
Cyr's sixty rounds of ammunition would scarcely have carried him to 
Barcelona.' — vol. ii. p. 103. 

There is no country in Europe 'tvhicb does not produce men 

* It is wotthy of remark, that ns Lord Collingwood has criticised the conduct oT 
Spaniards on /aiitl, Marshal St. Cyi lias aUo aut heaitated la censure that of tlie 
English at sta. In speaking oC the siKge oC Roses, after commend iii|i; veiy highly 
ili« conduct of the Spanish garriHon in the defence ot the place, and after stating 
that the English sailors had detundcd Pott la Trinity io a manner superior eveti to 
thalia whii£ the French troops had attacked it, he adds, ' But what uhall ve think 
^tha English navy huvin;' sbaiidoned tlie Spanish garrison to ils fate, when it 
was so easy to hare removed it to the other side of Ilie Fluvia, only two leagues 
difltanlfirem the roadstead. A Spanish squadron had set them thocMmpk by having 
efieeted this in the winter of 1794-Ii. What a difference of conduct in a. situation 
exactly similar 1 What a. difference between one man aad anather '. ' Sow we have 
not the least doubt of St. C)-r being ia error in blamin); the British navy ; and Lord 
Collingwood is, we are couvineed, not a bit less so In bia ceasure of tbe Catalonian 
soldiers, 

capable 
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In 4he chapter before us Colonel Napier adds another exanrph; 
of the great facility which theoretical writers have in making 
everything conform to their own speculations. By the account 
which he has given of the state of Spain at the end of the month 
of January, 1809^ we learn that her ^armies were dispersed/ her 
^ government bewildered/ her ' people dismayed' (vol. ii. p. 5) ; 
that a concentric movement of the French ' could crush any in- 
surrection within the circle of their positions ' (p. 7) ; that they 
' intercepted all communication between the provinces ' (p. 8) ; 
and that the force of the army, exclusive of Joseph's French 
guards, was ' three hundred and twenty-four thousand, about 
thirty-nine thousand being cavalry' (p. 9)- Such is the infor- 
mation which ,we have received from Colonel Napier as an his- 
torian. But when he drops the part of historian and assumes 
that of a speculating strategist, or miUtary projector, and tells us 
what ought to have been done by the Spaniards only a few days 
later, viz. in the beginning of the month of February, 1809, if ' the 
Supreme Junta had ojcted for a moment upon a rational system,' 
he entirely alters the face of things, and says, — 

* But it is not with reference to the seventh corps alone that Lerida 
was the proper base of the Spanish army. Let us suppose that the 
Supreme Junta had acted for a moment upon a rational system ; that the 
Valencian troops, instead of remaining at Morella, had been directed on 
Lerida, and that the Duke of Infantado's force had been carried from 
Cuen9a to the same place instead of being routed at Ucles. Thus, in 
the beginning of February, more than fifty thousand regular troops 
would have been assembled at Lerida, encircled by the fortresses of 
Monzon, Balaguer, Mequinenza, Tarragona, and Tortosa. Its lines of 
operations would have been as numerous as the roads. The Sen d'Urgel, 
called the granary of Catalonia, would have supplied com, and the com- 
munication with Valencia would have been direct and open. From this 
central and menacing position, such a force might have held the seventh 
corps in check, and even raised the siege of Zaragoza ; nor could the 
first corps have followed Infantado^s movements without uncovering 



Brigade, shows the distinction which exists between Light Infantry^ properly so 
called, and other infantry, at the same time that he pays a well-merited tribute to 
the character and conduct of the 43rd and 52nd regiments. 

** In stating the foregoing resolution, however, with regard to other regiments 
[viz. not to speak of any but his own], I beg to be understood as identifying our old 
and gallant associates the 43rd and 52nd, as a part of ourselves, fur they bore their 
share in every thing, and I love them as 1 hope to do my better half (when 1 come to 
be divided) ; wherever we were, Ihey were ; and although the nature of our arm gene- 
rally gave us more employment in the way of skirmishing, yet whenever it came to a 
pinch, independent of a suitable mixture of them among us, we had only to look 
behind to see a line, in which we might place a degree of confidence almost equal 
to our hopes in heaven ; nor were we ever disappointed. There never was a corps of 
riflemen in the bands of such supporter s,^^ — Kinaird?s Adventures ^ pp. 16, 17. 
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nor to the nomination of the regency in Portugal, having discussed 
both these points alrcEuly in our first article. It is necessary, however, 
that we should occasionally caution the readers of Colonel Napier's 
work against that habit of misrepresentation which he so ti^uently 
indulges, even in small matters, as well as in those of greater iin~ 
portance — and of which a sample here presents itself. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and General Sjiencer were not ' removed from Portugal,' 
as is stated by Colonel Napier, These officers applied for leave 
of absence to go to England, the first upon indispensable business 
connected with the office which he then held in the Irish govern- 
ment, and the second on account of ill health. And in the spring 
of 1809, even, when Sic Artiiur Wellesley returned to the Penin- 
sula, General Spencer's health was not yet sufficiently re-esta- 
blished to admit of his going upon service.* The real cause of 
the return of those officers to England was stated (as is usual) in 
the public orders of the army, and could be no secret, therefore, 
to Colonel Napier. The whole passage is an exhalation of party 
spleen quite unworthy of an historian. Every person who has 
I any knowledge of the state of public feeling in England with 
regard to the Convention of Cintra, must be aware tliat an inquiry 
(however disagreeable it might be to the ministry) was unavoid- 
able. The return to England of Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir 
Harry Burrard was, therefore, indispensable, — whether detri- 
mental or not to the affairs of Portugal we need not inquire. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley 's and General Spencer's return originated, 
as we have shown, in other causes, and took place before the in- 
quiry was determined upon. Another charge against the British 
government immediately follows ; — 

* It was n miserable policy that, neglecting such an occasion, retained 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in England, while Portugal, like a drunken man, 
at once weak and turbidenf, was reeling on the edge of a precipice,' — 
p. 112. 

But how inconsistent this is ; for liad Sir Hew Dalrj-mple and Sir 
HaiTy Burrard, whose removal from Portugal our author has just 
been censuring, remained in that country, it would not have rested 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley, at that time a junior officer to them 
and several others, to prevent Portugal from reeling like a di-unken 
man. Besides which, if Sir Arthur could have remained with the 
army, he would not have been in Portugal, but Jn Spain, with and 
under Sir John Moore. 

The plan which Colonel Napi er has laid down for himself in 

■ 'Aa Lord William Bentiack is employed, I iinitn;iDe in Genaany, and General 
S/moer't health ii m iHcA a ilale at to pi'evml hiaijivm joining, aad Qeneral Paget 
mud DBCBSBarily lie absEiit for sume time,' Sic. Sc. — Sir Arthur H'eUetieg'i Liller to 

■ Itard CatUertagk, daltd Abrmlet, 2G(A Jmt,\M^.—aunoBBd, vol. iv. p. 643. 

' writing 
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rugged nature of the valleys or ravines in which they run * But 

with respect even to the volume of water, our author is here 

greatly misleading his readers, when he represents the Tagus and 

the Douro as rivers ' fardable in most places ;' for they are, on the 

contrary, almost nowhere fordablfe during the greater part of the 

year. Colonel Napier appears to be of opinion, also, that a river 

can contribute little or even nothing to the security of a frontier, or 

of any line which is to be defended, unless its course be parallel 

to that line : in which opinion, as we shall presently show, our 

military instructor has fallen into a very important professional 

mistake. 

But whilst Colonel Napier thus undervalues very much the 
importance of the rivers of Portugal, both in a physical and 
military point of view, he tells us that ^the mountains indeed 
afibrd many fine and impregnable positions.' He has not men- 
tioned, however, where these impregiwble positions are to be 
found.f Busaco is a fine position certainly ; but it cannot properly 
be called impregnable with reference to the defence of the country, 
for it may be turned ; and the error committed by Massena seems 
to have been, that he did not at once march from his right to turn 
that position, masking his movement by the force with which he 
drove in the British advanced guard from Mortagna on the evening 
of the 25th of September, in place of risking a direct attack upon 
a j>osition of such great natural strength. 

The next impediment to the defence of Portugal arises, accord- 
ing to Colonel Napier, from the ^ length of the frontier line and 
the difficulty of lateral communications,'' As to the frontier line — 
it will be found upon examination that, although it is long in pro- 
portion to' the breadth of the country, it is however broken into 
parts, in such a manner that an enemy must either limit his 
attack, as Massena did his, to one of those parts — and thus give 
occasion to the union of the whole defensive means of the country 
against him ; or he must divide his force into separate armies, and 
thus become exposed to be attacked separately, as was the case in 
the projected, but precarious and unsuccessfid co-operation of 
Soult and of Victor, planned by Napoleon. But to have two 
invading armies, strong enough to admit of distant co-operation, 
requires a very great command both of number of troops and 

* Marshjil Suchet remarks of the rivers ia that part of Spain in which he was 
employed, as also of all their trihutary streams, Ihat * they are rapid in their course, 
caubing deep and precipitous crevices ; and that their ravines, even at the season 
of the rivers being dried up, are often impassable.' — M^moires de Suchet ^ vol. i. 
pp. 46-7. 

f Impregnable positions, as also passes where a handful ot men could stop an army, 
are often enough mentioned both in books and in conversation ; but we incline to think 
that those who have had most experience in war will be most apt to doubt of their 
))eing often to be found, 

other 
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ance towards the defence of Portugal against an enemy penetrating 
by ' the eastern frontier/ and we find also ^ the difficulty of lateral 
communication ' adverse only to the invader. 

Thirdly, the only other course which Massena could take to 
march towards Lisbon was that by the valley of the Mondego. 
Here there are two roads^ the one by the northern, the other 
by the siouthern side of the valley. But as the Mondego pre- 
sents difficulties to lateral communications of a very important 
nature, it was impossible for Ms^ssena to use both of these roads 
without exposing his army to be beaten in detail. He deter- 
mined therefore to move solely by that on the northern side of 
the valley. Lord Wellington marched necessarily by the road 
on the southern side of the valley of the Mondego, both that 
lie might preserve his communications with the corps under 
General Hill and General Leith, the first of which he had 
placed on the Sarzedas road, and the second behind it on the 
Zezere; and likewise that he might keep always between the 
enemy and the capital. But when the head of the allied column, 
which was retreating by the southern side of the valley of the 
Mondego, arrived in the vicinity of Coimbra, Lord Wellington, 
with a umon of foresight, skill, and promptitude, wliich has 
seldom, if ever, been surpassed, profited by the ^ lateral communis 
cation ' of Espinhal (which he had beforehand purposely caused to 
be improved) to bring his army together, and by the ^ lateral com-- 
munications' of which he had the command over the Mondego, to 
place himself in the formidable position of Busaco, directly across 
the line of march of the enemy, having, at the same time, a small 
body of troops left in the position of Ponte Murcella on his right 
flank, to watch the road which he had quitted by crossing to the 
i^orthern bank of the Mondego. 

We shall not extend this digression by dwelling on the very 
great additional advantages towards the defence of Portugal against 
* an enemy penetrating by the eastern frontier^ which result 
from the water-conveyance afforded by the rivers Tagus, Douro, 
and Mondego, in consequence of the direction of their course being, 
from ea>st to west ; a circumstance which renders them available in 
this most important respect to the defending army, whilst they 
occasion embarrassment only to the invader, as none of them are 
navigable in the upper part of their course. 

Our author is so very confident, we might perhaps say arrogant, 
a critic of men who have commanded armies, and offers himself 
with so little diffidence as an instructor of those whose lot it may 
be to command armies hereafter, that we must crave pardon for 
investigating, from time to time, his claims to be relied upon in 
botb> or in either, of these capacities. 

At 
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According to his doctrine, the people, or, to speak more correctly, 
the mob of a single town have a right to place their town in the 
occupation of foreigners (that town being the strongest fortress, and 
commanding the best harbour of their cx)untry), without having 
any sanction for so doing from the nation at large, and everf 
against the will of the national government! 

That it was incumbent upon the British ministers to exercise 
the utmost vigilance to prevent Cadiz from falling into the liands 
of the common enemy, cannot be doubted ; and that it was the 
duty of the Spanish rulers not to transfer that place to any foreign 
garrison whatever, except in a case of the last extremity, appears 
to us equally undeniable. Colonel Napier, we see, censures 
both. But to any one who has given the smallest attention to 
the national feelings of every people, and especially to any one 
who is aware of the ardent nationality of the Spaniai-ds, it must be 
quite obvious that an attempt by the British to seize upon Cadiz, 
in the manner proposed by Colonel Napier, whether it had been 
successful or unsuccessful, would have done more to loosen the ties 
by which the allies were mutually bound together, than the greatest 
disaster they could have encountered in the field. 

We come now to the operations of Marshal Soult in Galllcia 
and the north of Portugal ; and we shall show that in our author's 
account of those operations, there is a marked partiality for the 
French, and an obsequious admiration of the Duke of I)almatia, 
both of which prove extremely adverse to the cause of truth. 
Colonel Napier has told us in his preface that he should neglect 
the ' narrow winding currents of Spanish warfare/ and we shall 
not here have recourse to these currents, therefore, in the proofs 
we bring fc^rward of the partiality and the inaccuracy of our 
author's narrative. 

* Having described the unhappy condition of Portugal, and given a 
general view of the transactions in Spain, I shall now resume the nar- 
rative of Soult's operations ; thus following the main stream of action ; 
for the other marshals were appointed to tranquillize the provinces 
already overrun by the emperor, or to ivar down the remnants of the 
Spanish armies, but the Duke of Dalmatia's task was to push onward 
in the course of conquest. Nor is it difficult to trace him through 
the remainder of a campaign, in which, traversing all the northern pro- 
vinces, fighting in succession the armies of three different nations, and 
enduring every vicissitude of war, he left broad marks of his career, 
and certain proofs that he was an able commander, and of a haughty 
resolution in adversity.' — vol. ii. p. 158. 

Whilst the other French marshals were employed to war down 
the remnants of the armies of a ' bewildered government and a dis- 
mayed people,' and to tranquillize the provinces, the Duke of 

VOL. Lvii. NO. cxTv. 2 L Dalmatia 
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bess and vigour were required to conduct the operations with success. 
Pocted in a narrow, contracted position, he was hemmed in on the left 
By the Spanish insurgents, who had assembled immediately after La 
•Houssaye passed Orense, and who, being possessed of a very rugged 
'and difficult country, were, moreover, supported by the army ofRomana^ 
mhichrwas said to be at Orense and Ribidavia.^ — vol. ii. p. 169. 

We shall show presently what was the degree of efficiency of 
this formidable array of Spanish insurgents^ and what was the 
amount of the army of Romana which was said to be at Orense 
•and Ribidavia : — 

* La Houssaye, with his dragoons, quitted Salvatierra, and, "keeping 
the edge of the Minho, was galled by the fire of the Portuguese from 
the opposite bank, but before evening, he twice broke the insurgent 
bands, and, in revenge for some previous excesses of the peasantry, 
burnt the villages of Morentan and Cobreira. 

* Between Franquera and Canizar the route was cut by the streams 
of the Morenta and Noguera rivers, and, behind those torrents, eight 
hundred Gallicians, having barricadoed the bridges and repulsed the 
advanced parties of cavalry, stood upon their defence. The 17th, at 
daybreak, the leading brigade of Heudelet's division forced the passage, 
and pursued the Spaniards briskly, but, when within a short distance 
of Ribidavia, the latter rallied upon eight or ten thousand insurgents^ 
arrayed in order of battle, on a strong hill, covering the approaches to 
that town. At this sight the advanced guard halted until the remainder 
of the division and a brigade of cavalry were come up, and then, under 
the personal direction of Soult, the French assailed and drove the Gal- 
licians, fighting, through the town and across the Avia. The loss of the 
vanquished was very considerable, the bodies of twenty priests were 
found amongst the slain, and either from fear or patriotism, every inha- 
bitant had quitted Ribidavia. 

* The 18th, a brigade of infantry scouring the valley of the Avia, dis- 
persed three or four thousand of the insurgents, who were disposed to 
make a second stand on that side ; a second brigade, pushing on to Bar- 
bantes, seized a ferry-boat on the Minho, close to that place, and being 
joined, the same evening, by the infantry who had scoured the valley of 
the Avia, and by Franceschi's cavalry, on the 19/^ entered Orense in 
time to prevent the bridge over the Minho from being cut. 

* Thus, in three days, the Duke of Dalmatia had, with admirable 
celerity and vigour, extricated his army from a contracted unfavourable 
country, strangled a formidable insurrection in its birth, and at the same 
time opened a fresh- line of communication with St. Jago, and an easy 
passage into Portugal. 

* The 2Qthy a regiment being sent across the Minho, by the ferries of 
Barbantes and Ribidavia, defeated the insurgents of the left bank, 
advanced to the Arroyo river, and took post on the heights of Merea. 
The.army, with the exception of the division guarding the guns, was 
concentrated the same day at Orense,'^ — ^vol. ii. pp. 170, 171. 

In these paragraphs we have an account of the achieoemenis 
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narrowness of the roads^ and of some shots having been exchanged 
with' the peasants^and three men of the 15 th regiment having been 
wounded. On the Qlst Heudelet writes from Orense, at mid- 
day, reporting to Soult his having entered that place : — 

' My di\dsion entered Orense this morning at ten o'clock without find- 
ing an enemy. A great part of the population is in the town. I am 
establishing order and inspiring confidence amongst them, and the whole 
almost will come in. The sick of the 6th corps (Tamiee [Ney's]^ who 
were left here, have been respected by the soldiers of Romana's army — 
they are in the hospitals.* . . . • There came forward to Orense 
only one hundred and fifty of Romanovs light troops j and they went away 
yesterday. Their object was to induce the people to defend the town, in 
which, however, they were not successful.' — Heudelet* s Register, 

Here, then, is the whole real amount of the nearest portion of 
that ^ army of Romana/ yfhich our author tells us, in enumerating 
the Diike of Dalmatians embarrassments, was said to be at Orense 
and Ribidavia, whilst the French marshal was at the same time 
hemmed in on the left by Spanish insurgents. 

In a letter of the 22nd to Marshal Soult, Heudelet enumerates 
the causes which were diminishing the effective strength of his 
division ; and after mentioning the prevalence of sickness, and 
stating that he had left a detachment behind wdth the park, 
between Pontevedra and Tuy, and another with the artillery 
of the division near Tuy, he says, ^ I have had also about forty 
men killed or wounded in all the -little affairs which have lately 
taken place.' Heudelet's reports to Soult are very minute ; and 
the result of an attentive perusal of them, and of the other docu- 
ments in the register relating to the same period, has been to 
create in our minds a very considerable doubt of any such affair as 
Colonel Napier mentions, having occurred on the 17th, or any 
other day of February — with ' eight or ten thousand insurgents 
arrayed in order of battle on a strong hill ' — from whence they were 
driven by Heudelefs division, under the personal direction of 
Soult— -in which there was fighting afterwards, ^ through the town 
and across the Avia ' — and in which ^ the loss of the vanquished 
was very considerable ' — and ^ the bodies of twenty priests were 
found amongst the slain.' For, as Heudelet mentions each indi- 
vidual casualty almost in his letters, and so accounts for very 
nearly the total amount of loss which he states his division to 
have sustained during the whole of the late movements, without 
the slightest allusion to Colonel Napier s battle of the 17th, we 
must conclude, either that the division suffered no loss on that 
occasion, or that no such battle took place. 

* These men, eighty in number, were incorporated with Heudelet^s division,, it 
being deemed unsafe to leave them at Orense, or that they shoidd attempt to join 
Ar^'i corps d^armie. 

Colonel 
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availed themselves of that pretext to commit several disorders. A great 
many complaints were made to the commandant of the town and to my- 
self, and officers were obliged to hasten to different houses to redress 
them. A lieutenant of grenadiers of the 66th regiment having entered 
a house and desired a hussar to go out of it, the latter drew his sword 
against the officer, who, being armed, killed the hussar. Two more of 

the cavalry soldiers were wounded by other officers I am aware 

that when regular distributions are not made to troops, it is necessary to 
close our eyes to their irregularities in the field ; but in an enclosed town, 
and one destined for the head quarters of your excellency, I thought it 
my duty to give strict orders for the maintenance of discipline, and to 
enforce these orders both against my own soldiers and against those of 
other divisions.' — Heudelefs Original Register. 

It is a tribute justly due from us to Count Heudelet to state^ 
that he appears to have been at all times the zealous advocate of 
order and of humanity. In writing to Marshal Soult from Alla- 
ritz on the 23rd February, he says, — 

* The irregularities are continually increasing, and even persons who 
remain tranquil in their houses are put to death. This conduct causes 
us to be abhorred, and fills all the best of the people with disgust. I can 
assure your excellency that my division does not carry its excesses to such 
a pitch, for all the officers exert themselves, and the generals have made 
their sentiments on the subject known in the strongest manner.' 

In another letter, dated at Jinzo, on the 1st March, Heudelet 
writes to the Duke of Dalmatia — 

* There is hardly an inhabitant remaining — ^the troops of the advanced 
guard have killed even the women.* 

The above report shows what sort of treatment the people of 
Spain were exposed to from the French troops, even when every 
precaution was used and every endeavour made for their protec- 
tion. What the conduct of Franceschi's cavalry must have been 
in the remote villages, or in single houses, may easily be inferred 
from that which it was in the town of Orense, already under the 
protection of a general commanding a division of infantry, and the 
place destined for the head-quarters of the Marshal.* 

Colonel 



* We have inserted these extracts, because they supply from sources the least 
liable of any to suspicion, a picture very different from Colonel Napier's, of the 
Conduct towards the peaceable inhabitants even of the Peninsula, of that army which 
our author has represented as having beeu deprived of a portion of its accustomed 
military energy, by a painful sense of the iniquity of the cause in which it was 
engaged. Vol. I. p. 7. We thiuk it right likewise to show, upon Colonel Napier's 
own authority f that Franceschi's division, which was, as appears by Heudelet's 
register, pre-eminently distinguished for cruelty towards the defenceless inhabitants, 
had a congenial delight in pushing the carnage of the field also to the utmost 
extremity against an adversary less trained to, and less practised in war. Colonel 
Napier tells us, that Franeeschi,. having overtaken a body of two or three thousand 
Spaniards retreating from Verim, ass^led their rear with a battalipn of infantry, and 
surrounded them with his caralr}'. <*The Spaniards trusting to the roughness of 

the 
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We cannot afford to follow Colonel Napier in his account of 
Marshal Soult's combats with the Portuguese peasants and militia 
in his march towards Oporto, which city, our author informs us, 
with his usual topographical inaccuracy, ^is built in a hollow'* 
(vol. ii. p. 198). The result of the fruitless attempt of the Por- 
tuguese to defend Oporto is described as follows : — 

' The frightful scene of rape, pillage, and murder, closed not for 
many hours, and what with those who fell in battle, those who were 
drowned, and those sacrificed to revenge, it is said that ten thousand 
Portuguese died on that unhappy day ! The loss of the French did not 
exceed five himdred men.' — ^vol. ii. p. 203. 

Such were the 'broad marks of his career' which the Dulce of 
Dalmatia left in pursuing his allotted task of conquest — such were 
the accompaniments of the . ^ soothing proclamations/ the ' strict 
discipline,' the ^ humane, and politic demeanour,' eulogized by our 
historian — such the results e£ a system founded upon intimidation 
and revenge — and such the barbarous massacres by which the 
ruler of France and the instruments of his tyranny endeavoured 
to stifle the patriotism, and to prostrate the independence of 
nations. 

Leaving Marshal Soult in his new conquest. Colonel Napier 
proceeds to trace the operations of the first and of the fourth 
French corps d'armee in Spain. We shall, however, only notice, 
and that very briefly, the account given of the battle of Medellin. 

* The plain on the side of Don Benito was hounded by a high ridge 
of land, behind which Cuesta kept the Spanish infantry concealed, 
showing only his cavalry and some guns in advance.' — vol. ii. p. 217. 

If we had not already had so many examples of Colonel Na- 
pier's inaccuracy in describing the features of ground which he 

should not be looked upon as prisoners of war, but should be mutually sent back by 
the two armies as soon as cured, says — ' On our part we feared to place much con- 
fidence in this treaty, because it was not supposed that any Spanish commander-in« 
chief whosoever possessed sufEcieut authority over the excited population of that 
country to cause it io be respected j and the practice was therefore continued of em- 
p1nyin{^ ever}' possible means to remove the sick and wounded capable of bein;;!; 
transported, whenever the movements of the army required any district of country 
to be evacuated.' — St, Cyr's Journal^ p. 128. This shows that the ^ unanncr of the 
Jtomcuis ' was not peculiar to the Duke of Dalmatia. 

We must not omit to mention, that St. Cyr states, a little further on in his journal, 
that the above treaty was scrupulously obsei*ved on the part of the Spaniards. * We 
owe it to truth to state/ says General St. Cyr, ' that the small number of sick left at 
Vails, as alsi) those left at a later period at Vich, were well taken care of, and were 
punctually sent back to our outposts as soon as they were cured, conformably to the 
stipulations of the convention/ — Sf. Cyr's Journal, p. 147. 

* Those who are acquainted with Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and its hteep streets, 
may be able to form to themselves a pretty accurate notion of what Colonel Napier 
means by a city bein^ situated in a hollow, Lieutenant-Colonel Badcock says of 
Oporto^ — ^ The city rises abruptly from the river ; in some places the ascent is by 
134 steps/ — Journal in Spain and Btrtugal^ p. 140. 

must 
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The following extracts from Count Pleudelet's register will 
throw some light upon the matters to which the above passages 
refer. Count Heudelet writes to Marshal Soult on the 11th of 
Aprils from Barqelos^ as follows : — 

* One of the emissaries sent by your excellency with letters and pro- 
damations to BragiEi, Guimarens, Yiana, and Valen9a, has come to me 
this evening, and told me that at Guimarens he had not found any of the 
authorities ; that he had been unable to deliver your despatch, as no one 
would receive it ; and that he could not go to Viana or to Valen9a as he 
would infallibly be arrested by the insurgents.' 

On the 17th of April Heudelet writes from Viana to Soult — 

* I have given orders that to-morrow the oath shall be administered to 
M persons in employment, both civil and military ; and a declaration 
required in writing expressive of assent or dissent to serve under the 
Portuguese colours united with our eagles,^ 

In a letter of the 20th April, from Viana, Heudelet says to 
Marshal Soult — 

. * The authorities present have given in their oaths in writing, I shall 
have the honour to send these oaths to your excellency. . . : . . Of the 
persons whom I proposed to arrest at Viana there remained but five ; 
the rest had fled. ..... The well-disposed inhabitants are only de- 
sirous of tranquillity, but the people have so much ascendency over these 
timid, persons, that we cannot recKon much upon them in a military way.' 

• Then Count Heudelet Writes on the 25th April, from Bar^elos, 
to the Chef d'Escadron Bedat, commanding at Viana, as follows — 

* I beg you will let me know, by return of the bearer of this letter, 
^hat progress has been made with respect to the operation going on in 
tjie Comarca of Viana ; and on what day the deputation from that town 
is to set out for Oporto. His excellency the marshal requires this infor- 
mation from me with much earnestness, and is aware that you are giving 

your whole attention to it The wishes of the inhabitants of 

Qporto are manifesting themselves with enthusiasm; on the 23rd there 
wxre already more than six thousand signatures.' 

After having perused these extracts, our readers will be pretty well 
able to judge of the accuracy of Colonel Napier's information, 
when he tells us that the policy of the Duke of Dalmatia ^pro- 
duced an effect which he was not prepared for ;^ and they will dis- 
cern pretty clearly also by whose suggestion, or rather by what 
compulsion, it was ^ declared in the name of the people that the 
Braganza dynasty was at an end,' and an intimation was given of 
their ^ good wishes towards the duke himself^ We can see no 
reason for supposing that the course pursued in the other places 
mentioned by Colonel Napier as having ' sent addresses,^ was dif- 
ferent from that followed in the Comarca of Viana. It is obvious 
that fraud and force were, in the north of Portugal, as in other 

places. 
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about by the conjoined Influence of the sword and the policy of 
Marshal Soult. 

Count Heudelet^ who was at Barqelos^ and commanded a divi^ 
non of infantry^ had been ordered to make a forward movement 
against Ponte de Lima in concert with General Lorge^ who com- 
manded a brigade of cavalry^ and was at Barca de Lago^ cmly 
tivo leagues distant from Barqelos. The following report, made 
by Heudelet to Soult on the 5th April, will show how little pro- 
gress had been made at that time, either by the marshal's victories 
or by iris ^ dexterous policy,^ in subduing or in conciliating the 
Portuguese : — 

* I had the honour of writing to your excellency this morning, and/il 
wrote at the same time to General Lorge to propose to him to march to- 
morrow towards Ponte de Lima. I sent my despatch by a party of 
dragoons, who had not observed in going any trace of an enemy, but on 
their return they fell into an ambuscade — six men were killed and two 
wounded, and I have not got General Lorge 's reply to my letter. I 
riudl write to inform him of what has occurred. My despatch will be 
taken to him by a company ofvoltigeurs^ which will be waited for on 
its return by a battalion^ which I have ordered to proceed, at the same 
time with the vpltigeurs, to the place where the dragoons were attacked ; 
and if the neighbouring village shall be found to have been implicated 
in the affair, they are to sack and hum it. .... I am very anxious to 
receive despatches from your excellency, but they must be accompanied 
by a strong escort.'* 

In a letter of the 25th April from Barqelos, Count Heudelet 
reports to Soult the outrages committed by French detachments 
at Barqelos and at Braga, in consequence of which many of the 
inhabitants of both these towns had fled. ^ On the other hand/ 
he adds, ^ the Portuguese continue to assassinate such individual 
soldiers as they find a little separated from the rest, and even to 
attack detachments.' 

On the 27th April Heudelet writes from Amaranthe that his 
rear guard, consisting of a strong company of grenadiers, had been 
fired upon near the villages of Fafe and Pica ; that the officer 
commanding had not ventured to attempt entering the fornier 
place, but that he had returned to Pica, put to death twenty of 
the inhabitants, and set fire to the village. In the same letter 
Heudelet says — 

• * The country which I have traversed between Braga and this place is 
in no respect subdued. .... All the villages are desert6d, the peasants 
have videttes on the heights, who watch all our movements ; they fly on 
our approach, and return afterwards and massacre any of our people who 
chance -to have lagged behind.' 

It is superfluous to offer any further remarks upon Colonel 
Napier's account of the ^ ameliardted relations between the French 
army and the Portuguese peasantry.' We 
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that force in <^posiiig the march of Soult towards lisbrni, were 
much less conaderable than those which intervened between Victor 
and the same place ; and, secondly, Victor was exposed to experi- 
ence much more serious annoyance from the Spanish army under 
Cuesta, following and acting in the rear of the French, and ha>'ing 
BadajoB and Elvas to give support and security to its operations, 
than Soult had to apprehend from the militia and ordenanqa of 
the north of Portugal under Silveira — a force ill suited for any 
but local warfare. 

Another impcnrtant principle in the art of war is, to prefer a 
definite to an indefinite object. Now the enterprise against Soult 
was definite, for he could be compelled in a very short time either 
to fight a battle or to evacuate Portugal. But the situation of 
Victor was quite different ; for as Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta 
were not strong enough, at that time, to march against him sepa-^ 
rately by both sides of the Tagus at once, they must have attempted 
to form a junction, with the risk, however, of being attacked sepa- 
rately. And even if they should succeed in joining their forces, 
Victor could manoeuvre upon the Tagus, or retire a few marches 
up the valley of that river, without abandoning any object of im- 
portance; and Sir Arthur Wellesley could not possibly have 
followed him, leaving Soult in Portugal. 

A third principle in war is, that when two enterprises of equal, 
or nearly equal, importance present themselves, that enterprise 
should be undertaken first, the accomplishment of wliich will most 
favour the successful issue of both. Now it is obnous that to 
march against Victor, under the circumstances we have stated} 
afforded much less prospect of final success in both the enter- 
prises which were before Sir Arthur Wellesley, than was afforded 
by marching first against Soult. There was also another advantage 
in the latter plan, which was, that the operation against Soult 
could be carried much nearer to its accomplishment before it 
became disclosed to Victor, than the operation against Victor could 
before it was known to Soult. For the arrival of the British army 
at Abrantes would have decidedly mdicated its march against 
Victor, although it could not from thence reach Merida, where 
Victor was, in less than ten or twelve days, supposing no delay ; 
but its arrival at Coimbra would be the first certain indication of 
its movement against Soult, and it could thence reach the banks 
of the Douro on the fourth or fifth day, and with much less risk 
of delay. 

These are the arguments which we have to oppose to Colonel 
Napier's first proposition, that ' in a strategic point ofvieiv it was 
best to march against Victor.^ If these arguments be of any value, 
we may save qvlt readers and oursdves the trouble of a special 

refutation 
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refulatk-n of our author's scccimI ))Tic>postiaa — tbal \'icU>r •ma 
' Iht moit flaRgenmi neUjIAtmr to Portti^.' 

Colonel Xapier's tbtnl prup^isition is, tbal Victor's defeat umiid 
frocf mott dftrimeiital to the Freafh, attd worf adrantagemis In 
Ult Spaniardt.' Wc bare sbtmm. Ixtwct'er, lli&t taerc was uo pro- 
hainiiiyot being able to brii^ Vtrtor to action, unle^ lliat general 
aw tbat he could fig'ht a Ijcitlle upoo ailnmtageous terms ; siul it 
irouU have been anythu:^ railier than aili~anlageous to the rommon 
cause, or even, — siote Coloael Xapier seems to make such a dis- 
tJDClioD, — to the Spaniatds tliomsolves, that Sir Arthur WcIIesley 
■faooict march into Spain, 3im1 be oht^ed to return into Fortunal 
inthout having been able to efiecl anvtbii^. Dot even to bring his 
Bilrersajy to a battle. 

Colonel Xapier lias further state*]. Ixwrc^er, that the greatest 
bcdy of troox^ could be broaghl to bear against Victor. But in 
tlus, also. Colonel Xa|Mer is in rrtt>r, and his error arises parllj 
iiDin his ha\Ti^ very greatly overstated Cuesta's force — which be 
makes to amount to ' »U Ihomand etuxdiy ami thirty tbousaiul 
wfiintn/ ' (vol. ii. p, 263) ; — whereas Sr Arthur Wellesley, in a 
letter frani \ illafrantn ci the Sftlh of April, to Mr. \'illiers, savs, 
' He [Cuesta] has ouly nineteen Ihmuand infantry and^^^en hua- 
dnd canilTy, as he teUa me in lus letter oi the 23rd.' (^Gunand, 
nL ir. p. S60). 
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with rivers, mountains, and defiles ; and even if It were true that 
the Tagus is a Tiver fordable in almost all seasons — which is most 
assuredly not the case — by what piece of good fortune was Victor 
to find that river fordable, at the same time that Soult was to find 
all the minor waters full ? But we need only oppose to Colonel 
Napier's yizc^ and also to his arguments upon those matters, the 
following extracts from Colonel Gurwood's invaluable compilation. 
Writing to Mr. Villiers on the 2nd of May, from Coimbra, on the 
subject of the instructions given to Major-General Mackenzie, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley says — 

* All the measures ordered in those instructions have in view the 
ultimate defence of Lisbon itself, if Portugal should be invaded by a 
part of Victor's corps during my absence to the northward. I should 
not be at all surprised if a small corps were pushed in, but nothing but 
a large one will answer to oblige General Mackenzie to retire. If the 
government look well after the boats, the whole of Victor's army would 
not be able, at p-esent, or J believe for a month to comCy to cross the 
Tagus.' — Gunvoody vol. iv. p. 270. 

And in writing to General Mackenzie from Ruivaes, on the IQth 
of May, Sir Arthur Wellesley says — 

' If you should be menaced on the side of the Aleratejo, break up the 
bridge of Abrantes, and secure the boats upon the Tagus ; and it you 
have had only half the rain we have had, I defy the French to cross.' — 
Ibidy vol. iv. p. 319. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long upon our last extract from 
Colonel Napier. It has, however, appeared to us to be of con- 
siderable importance that those readers who have not themselves 
a knowledge of military affairs, should be cautioned against re- 
l}dng implicitly upon our military historian's professional opinions ; 
and also that those, even of our military readers, who have not 
been in Portugal, should receive another hint as to the real value 
of his much-vaunted local information. 

We shall not advert to the intrigue projected by some officers 
in Soult's army, and communicated to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
through DArgenton, further than to observe, that its importance 
has been exaggerated by Colonel Napier, for the purpose, as 
would seem, of making it serve as an apology for the French 
Marshal's remissness in guarding the Douro against the British 
General. The following is the account given by Colonel Napier 
of the position of the French army when Sir Arthur advanced 
against it from Coimbra in May, 1809 '* — 

' The French army was thus extended in detachments from that river 
(the Vouga) to the Tamega, occupying two sides of a triangle, its flanks 
presented to the enemy, the ivings separated by the Douro, and without 
communication, except by the boat-bridge of Oporto. It required three 
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"^Ixe part of the river below Oporto as the quarter most requiriiisr 
^O be attended to^ when he had already made all his preparations 
*or efirecting* his retreat in the <)p|X)site direction bv Valongra ; 
Which retreat could be disturbed only by the enemy passii\? at 
Oporto or above it ? 

C<^nel Napier proceeds to give an account of Sir Arthur 
Welleslev's pessa^ of the Donro. 

* The ultimate object of the campaign, and the immediate safety of 
Beresford's corps, alike demanded that the Douro should be quickly 
passed.* But how force the passage of a river, deep, s^-il\, more than 
three hundred yards wide, and with ten thousand veterans guarding the 
opposite bank! Alexander the Great might have turned Jrom it tvith^ 
out shame ! ' — ^pp. 281, 282. 

We do not know whether our author intends this passa^re as a 
compliment to the Douro at the expense of the Indus, or as a 
compliment to the British General at the expense of the Mai^e- 
donian monarch. Happily, however, — 

* A poor barber, evading the French patroles, had during the night 
come over the water in a small skifif. Colonel Waters, a statf-officer, a 
quick, daring man, discovered this, and aided by the barber, and by the 
prior of Amarante, who gallantly offered his services, immediately passed 
the river, and in half an hour returned unperceived with three large 
barges. Meanwhile eighteen pieces of artillery were got up to the con- 
vent of SareUy and Major-General John !Murrav was directed, with the 
German brigade, some squadrons of the 14th dragoons, and tvN*o guns, 
upon the Barca de Avintas, three miles above. He had orders to seek 
for boats and effect a passage there also if possible, and when Waters 
returned, some of the English troops were pushed towards Murray in 
support, while others cautiously approached the brink of the riN'er under 
SaTea.-\ 

* It was now ten o'clock ; the French were still tranquil and unsus- 
picious; the British wondering and expectant. Sir Arthur was in- 
formed that one boat was brought up to the point of passage. " Well^ 
let the men cross ^^^ was his reply, and at this simple order an officer 
with twenty-five soldiers of the Buffs embarked, and in a quarter of an 
hour silently placed themselves in the midst of the enemy's army. The 
Seminary (a large stone building) was thus gained The Britis^h 

* The hope of eiFecting the passage of the Doaro at Oporto, notwithstanding ihu 
destruction of the bridge, was suggested by the consideration that, in war, tiie most 
perilous enterprises have often succeeded, in consequence of the remissness ucca- 
sioned by their seeming impracticability. The British general marched from Gt ijao 
to Villa Nova with that impression on his mind; and the result proved the reason- 
ableness of his anticipations. A French officer of considerable rank, who h \(l be- 
longed to Marshal Soult's corps cCarmh at Oporto, and was subsequently nijide 
prisoner in Spain, stated at Lord Wellington s head quarters, that the IVTarshal 
received with ridicule the first reports brought to him that the English soldiers were 
crossing the Donro. 

f We do not know why Colonel Napier gives the name of Sarea to the convent 
called Santo Aguitinho da Serra. 
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of tte 11th of May for the march of the army on the day follow- 
ing. The enemy having crossed the Douro, however, and de- 
stroyed the bridge that night, a separate order was subsequently 
given to General Murray to proceed direct to Avinta^ from the 
ground on which he had halted the day before, taking with him 
the force mentioned in the despatch ; but the other three batta- 
lions of the German Legion marched to Villa Ncfca, Colonel 
Napier misleads his readers in the above passage therefore in 
three particulars : — 1st, as to the time when the order was given 
to Sir John Murray to march to A%intas, and the place he marched 
from ; 2nd, as to the force which he took with him ; and 3rd, as 
to the distance of Avintas from Oporto, which is not three miles, 
but two Portuguese leagues, which make about nine English 
miles.* But Colonel Napier is not only guilty of misleading his 
readers as to facts ; he proceeds to found, upon his own misstate- 
ment of facts, what we must call, and shall prove to be, most un- 
warranted calumnies. Before we proceed, however, to refute these 
calumnies, we must add another, which occurs a few pages further 
on. 

* If General Murray had attacked vigorously, the rvin of the French 
army would have ensued. It was an opportunity that would have 
tempted a blind man to strike ; the neglect of it argued want of military 
talent and of military hardihood.' — p. 300. 

It would be difficult to bring a heavier charge against a general 
officer than is here brought by our historian against Sir John 
Murray ; and the charge having been brought against that officer 
after his death, j if we show that it is a groundless calumny, we 
shall have imposed ujx)n Colonel Napier — in the opinion, we are 
convinced, of every impartial person and of every friend to truth — 
the necessity of either disproving the evidence which we shall 
bring forward on the subject, or of acknowledging to the public 
the error he has fallen into, and making amends, in so far as it 

* Two squadrons of cavalry will continue to be attached to the infantry under 
Lieutenant-General Paget. 

* Lieutenant-General Puyne with the cavalry will follow the troops under Ge- 
neral Paget. 

' Lieulenant-General Sherbrooke will move at day -break with the troops under 
his orders, and will follow those already mentioued along the great road to Oporto. 

' Major-Greneral Hilt, with the troops under his immediate orders, and the Portu- 
guese troops under Colonel Trant, will march at five in the morning and proceed 
along the main road which leads from Ovar to Oporto. 

* (Signed) G. Murray, 

' Quarter-Master General.' 

* The despatch of the 12th of May states erroneously the distance at /ot/r miles ; 
but Colonel Napier has differed from the despatch to augment a mistake. 

f General Sir John Murray, Bart., died at Frankfort in October, 1827 — ^long 
before even the first of Colonel Napier's volumes made its appearance. His attack 
on Sir John is, the reader sees, in the second volume, which followed the first after 

coDsiderable interval. 

may 
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now been discussing is rendered particularly . confused in con- 
sequence of its being made to represent both the capture of 
Oporto by Marshal Soult on the 29th of March, and its recap- 
ture by Sir Arthur Wellesley on the 12th of May. But, besides 
that, it is inaccurate in other respects, and like many of Colonel 
Napier's plans, it has nothing to indicate the points of the compass, 
and is without a scale. This last defect may be in some degree 
remedied however, because — as Colonel Napier states that the 
Douro is more than three hundred yards wide at Oporto— that 
given distance may be used to ascertain other distances upon the 
plan. Taking then the breadth of the river between Villa Nova 
PImJ Oporto, and applying it to the distance between Avintas and 
Oporto, we shall find the latter to be about (me English mile and 
three quartersy in place of being,^ as it is in reality, nine English 
Viiles, And if we advert to the situation assigned in the plan 
to the troops under Sir John Murray, we shall fitnd them 
placed within seven hundred yards of the Seminario, and at rather 
a smaller distance from the French column issuing from the streets 
of Oporto ; although it is very certain that the troops sent to 
Avintas under Mun-ay, were not at any time of the day 
within a distance less than several miles from that place. We 
must also remark that these troops are denominated in the plan 
' Murray s division,' although we have seen that the troops 
with Murray on the 12th of May consisted of only one battalioi^, 
one^ squadron, and two guns.* All this may result from mere 

• * Having; had it iu our power to refer very recently to several offiters who served 
in the Kind's German Legion, and who were present at the passage of the Douro oa 
the 12th of May, 1809, we have obtained from those pfficers a full confirmation of ah 
fhe facts stated by us with respect to these tcoops. 

. But if the imputation which Colonel Napier has cast upon Msuor-G^neral Murray 
hadhadany/o'/ne/a/io/Zjhow would it be possible to account for the manner in which 
Sir Arthur Wellesley has on various occasions expressed himself with reference to 
the conduct of that officer at the period alluded to P In Sir Arthur's despatch 
feora Oporto, as also in the general orders issued to the troops there, Murray 
is spoken of with marked commendation, both for his conduct on the 11th qf 
May near Grijad, and in the operations of the 12th at the passage of the Douro. 
(Gurwood, vol. iv. p. 297.) Murray is again mentioned in a letter from Sir 
Arthur to Mr. Villiers, of 30th May, as an officer whose departure from the 
»rmy would be a loss. {Gttrwood, vol. iv. p. 343.) And in a letter to the Secretary 
of State, dated at Abrantes, 26th June, Sir Arthur Wellesley says, * If Major- 
general Murray had not quitted the army, because he did not choose to serve 
with it, General Beresford having been made a lieutenant-general in Portugal, though 
^unbr to him, I should likewise have requested your lordship to have him appointed 
as lieutenant-general.* {Gurwood^ vol. iv. p. 439.) And, finally, in a letter to Majors 
General Murray himself, dated at Badajoz on the 10th of September, 1809, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley says, ' I regret that you were not with us at Talavera, your presence would 
have been most useful.' {Gurwood, vol. v. p. 138.) Sir Arthur Wellesley would 
never have expressed himself in the terms he has made use of on the above occasions, 
all subaequeni in date to the affair at Oporto, of a general officer who had allowed a 
French army to escape when he might have ruined it, and whose neglect ^ argued 
want qfmi/itary talent and mUiiary hardihood* 

ignorance 
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stances^ the following instructions were issued respecting the 
march of the army on the 14th of May : — 

' Oporto, I4th May, 1809. 

* Major-Gteneral Murray, with the King's German Legion, two squa- 
drons of cavalry (of the 16th and 20th regiments), and a brigade of 
three-pounders, will proceed under the separate instruction which has 
heen furnished to him. 

* Major-General Hill with his own brigade, Brigadier-General Alex- 
ander Campbell's brigade, two troops of cavalry (one British one Por- 
tuguese), and half a brigade of light six-pounders, will march this day by 
the road to Pont^ de Lima, under the separate instruction which has been 
communicated to Major-General Hill, and likewise to Brigadier-Greneral 
Campbell. 

* Lieutenant-General Sherbroke, with the remainder of the cavalry 
and artillery, the brigade of guards, Brigadier-General Sontag's and 
Brigadier-General Cameron's brigade, will march this day (each corps 
as soon as it is supplied with provisions and forage, according to the 
orders of yesterday), by the road to Braga. Brigadfier-Greneral Richard 
Stewart's brigade will follow to-morrow by the same route.* 

' Head quarters will move with the column which marches towards 
Braga, and will be this day at Villa Nova de Familicao. 

* G. Murray, Quarter-Master General* 

Colonel Napier's account of the retreat of the French from 
Oporto has much more the character of romance than of history. 
This, however, is not surprising, as our author appears to have 
taken as his authority for most matters relating to the French in 
this part of his book, the same Le Noble whom we had occasion to 
quote with reference to the inscription cut upon the rock on the 
field of battle of Corunna. Our readers may judge of the degree 
of dependence to be placed upon this veracious French writer, 
by the following account which he gives of the force (Biritish and 
Portuguese) which marched against Marshal Soult, and in which 
he makes it, in each case, at least double of what it really was. 
He says, — 

* Greneral Beresford took the command of the Portuguese army en- 
camped at Pedro de Sul. It consisted of fifteen thousand troops of the 
line, and the same number of militia. He was to pass the Douro near 
Lamego, where he arrived on the 10th of May, and to attack the left of 
the French army — ^whilst Silveira moved upon Chaves and Kuivaes, &c. 

' As for Sir Arthur Wellesley, he was moving upon Oporto from 



* It may peibaps create some surprise that there should be delay and difficulty 
in procuring supplies for the British troops in so large a city as Oporto. It should 
be recollected, however, that the port had been blockaded ever since the entrance of 
the French, and that -whiht their presence increased the consumption in the town» 
it obstructed also the entrance into it of the supplies usually derived from the i>ur« 
rounding country, which had become a theatre of violence and devastation. 

Coimbra. 
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Yanced guard to General Loison. Noble, the French historian 
of this campaign, says, the whole army was astonished.^ — ^vol. ii. 

p. 291.* 

But the great difficulties, as also the great exploits of the re- 
treat, were yet to come, and Colonel Napier opens the way for 
these by the following description of localities : — 

* From Carvalho Soult retired to Salamonde, from whence there 
were two lines of retreat ; the one through Ruivaens and Venda Nova, 
by which the army had marched when coming from Chaves two months 
before ; the other, shorter, altliough more impracticable, leading by the 
Ponte Nova and Ponte Miserella into the road running from Ruivaens 
to Montalegre. But the scouts brought intelligence that the bridge of 
■Ruivaens, on the little river of that name, was broken, and defended by 
twelve hundred Portuguese, with artillery, and that another party had 
been, since the morning, destroying the Ponte Nova on the Cavado river. 
The destruction of the first bridge blocked the road to Chaves; the 
second, if completed, and the passage well defended, would have cut the 
Prench off from Montalegre.' — p. 292. 

Here, however, as so frequently happens to him, our military 
historian's topographical knowledge is imperfect. The main road 
from Salamonde to Montalegre is by the Ponte Miserella, and it 
passes through Ruivaens. That route was used by the main 
body of the French, as also by the British when in pursuit of Soult. 
The road by Ponte Nova is only a short cut from Salamonde to 
the Ponte Miserella, and by it the French rear-guard, which was 
attacked by the British at Salamonde on the evening of the l6th 

* It is obvious that Loison is made a scape-goat for Soult iu Colonel Napier's 
accountoftheseoperations, and wearetold, in page 298, 'it was not General Loison's 
fault if England did not triumph a second time for the capture of a French mar- 
shal.' Whom Col. N. considers us the first French marshal captured we do not know. 
] f Junot is meant, he was not a marshal, nor was he a captive. It is pretty clear^ however, 
that the idea of casting so much blame upon Loison has been an after-thought of 
Marshal Souh, or an ingenious device of our historian himself ; for it is very impro- 
bable that a general who had behaved so ill, as Colonel Napier has represented 
Loison to have done, should be selected to command the advanced guard diuring a 
very critical movement, when there was as much reason to apprehend that the head 
of the column would have to fight its way through very strong passes, as that the 
rear woidd have to defend itbelf against the pursumg enemy. Colonel Napier says, 
indeed (p. 292), that * Manet a (Loison) dared not surrender * But was there such 
.a s<*arcity of men of fortitude in Soult's army that it was necessary to place in an 
honourable station, requiring much intelligence, promptitude, and courage, an indi- 
vidual who had recently misconducted himself, but in whom a dread of the ven- 
geance of the Portuguese peasantry was to be a substitute for more honourable 
seutimeuts ? Colonel Napier, in the motives which he assigns for Soult's arrange- 
ments, tlo^s injustice, we believe, to the marshal's judgment, to Loison's reputation, 
and ito the character of the other general officers in Soult's array. Loison had in- 
curred, it is true, the hatred of the Portuguese to a very high degree from the nature 
4)f the duties allotted to him under Junot in Portugal, laut he served with much dii- 
tinctiun in the field both before and after the retreat from Oporto. In the battle of 
Busaco, in September, 1810, the attack on the strongest part of the position was 
4issigncd to Loison's division. 

May, 
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drown the voice of a man who has fallen into it ; but we know, 
likewise, that at day-break on the morning after the affair at Sala- 
monde two officers of the British staff, with a party of dragoons, 
passed the bridge of Ponte Nova — and that, although the bridge 
is very narrow, and the parapets had been thrown down, and the 
stones of the arch itself had been laid bare of their covering of 
earth and gravel, and no subsequent repairs had been made, the 
officers and dragoons rode over the bridge, notwithstanding that, 
by Colonel Napier's account, ^ a iiarrow slip of masonry was the 
only part undestroyed,^ 

* Beyond the Ponte Nova there was a second obstacle still more formid- 
able. For the pass in which the troops were moving being cut in the side 
of a mountain, open on the left for several miles — [four miles] — at last came 
upon a torrent called the Miserella, which, breaking down a deep ravine, 
or rather gulph, was only to be crossed by a bridge constructed with a 
single lofty arch, called SaltadoTy or the leaper, and so narrow that only 
three persons could pass abreast. Fortunately for the French, the Sal- 
tador was not cut, but entrenched and defended by a few hundred Por- 
tuguese peasants, who occupied the rocks on the farther side, and here 
the good soldier Dulong again saved the army.' — ^pp. 293, 294. 

The pass at the bridge of Miserella is very strong, for there is 
a steep and rugged rock of considerable elevation on the right 
bank of the river, and immediately fronting the bridge. There 
were not, however, any entrenchments there, nor was there indeed 
much occasion for them, had there been well-armed troops to 
defend the pass. The bridge itself was, however, sufficiently 
broad to admit of the passage of the British artillery ; and it was 
very little injured. So much for the romance which Le Noble 
and Colonel Napier together have composed upon Marshal Soult's 
retreat from Oporto. 

We do not recollect to have met with any other author who 
departs so much in the body of his work from the promises, pro- 
fessions, and expectations held out in his preface, as is done by 
Colonel Napier. He professes, in his preface, to make truth the 
object of his search; avoiding equally the ^ mists of prejudice,' 
and the ' false lights of interest.' He holds out to Ins readers, 
that to remedy the ' injustice done,' and ^justice left undone,' 
has been one of the chief motives of his undertaking. He 
professes to have ^ corrected his own recollections and opinions ' 
by those of others of ' superior knowledge :' and he claims confi- 
dence partly as an ^ eye-witness,' and partly as possessing the 
advantage of access to ' original documents, placed without resen*e 
at his disposal.' But in the body of his work, the mists of preju- 
dice appear to be his natural element ; and his own glaring par- 
tialities are the lights held out by him for the guidance of his 

readers. 
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readers. To distribute an undue share of praise to some, and to 
load others with hitter reproaclies unsupported, nay, contradicted, 
In* facli, is Colonel Napier's mode (if doing justice, and of re- 
dressing injustice. In place of anientlinf; his own recollecliofli 
and opiniuns hy those of others, and adding- further informatinn, 
hy Dieans of origiual documents, to the stuck alreadv possessfd. 
he has departed, nittiout giving anv explanation of his mutiTH, 
or any notice even of the Jat*t, from records of unquestionable 
authenticity already before the jmblic; and has represented, on 
the authority of interested parties, many transactions in a vert 
tKfferent point of liew from that in which they appear when ik 
light of unbiassed ciMitemporaneous testimony is made to fall 
unexpectedly upon them. 

We shall, at our leisure, continue our e:iamination of lliis 
equally pompous, Qagitiuus, and shallow History. 
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